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Cross Currents in Contemporary 
American Criticism * 


The struggle taking place in America about the basic principles and methods 
of literary criticism is extraordinary. It appears much more intense and 
includes a much wider range of topics than any similar discussion going on 
in Europe, and it is, I think, time that we in Europe should try to understand 
what this struggle really implies. 

An American commentator, Mr. Randall Jarell, himself a promising poet 
and critic, went so far as to call the present age ‘The Age of Criticism’ +, 
maintaining that criticism was actually flourishing at the cost of creative 
writing proper. A writer, he thinks, can make a living out of writing 
reviews of other people’s books, but he will have great difficulty in placing 
a poem or a short story in one of the leading journals. This sounds like 
a paradox but it really means that even for a more general public, i.e. not 
only for the academic world, criticism has actually become a more interesting 
subject than modern works of poetry, drama and fiction. 

This impression is confirmed if one looks at the number and quality of 
critical journals being published in America?, at those huge tomes of critical 
anthologies like those by Morton Dauwen Zabel, Robert Wooster Stallman, 
C. I. Glicksberg and R. S. Crane, each of them running to something like 
300,000 words*, and above all at those essays and books appearing month 
by month and containing criticism of criticism. True, this is first of all 
guantity and may even arouse suspicion for that reason, but a cursory 


* (Paper read at the Conference of Professors of English in Paris on August 26, 1953.) 
1 In Partisan Review, March-April 1952, pp. 185-201. See also William Van O'Connor: 
An Age of Criticism. Chicago. 1952. 

2 Accent: A Quarterly of New Literature. Urbana, Illinois. Published quarterly. 

American Literature: A Journal of Literary History, Criticism, and Bibliography. 
Durham, N. C. Published quarterly. 

The Hudson Review. New York City. Published quarterly. 

The Kenyon Review. Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Published quarterly. 

New Directions in Prose and Poetry. Norfolk, Conn. Annual. 

Partisan Review. New York City. Quarterly, later bi-monthly. 

The Sewanee Review: A Quarterly of Life and Letters. Sewanee, Tennessee (The 
University of the South). 

Perspectives. New York and London. 

Poetry, monthly. Chicago. 

3 Literary Opinion in America: Essays Illustrating the Status, Methods, and Problems 
of Criticism in the United States in the Twentieth Century, edited by Morton 
Dauwen Zabel, new edition, New York 1951. 

Critiques and Essays in Criticism, 1920--1948, Representing the Achievement of 
Modern British and American Critics, selected by Robert W. Stallman. With a 
foreword by Cleanth Brooks. New York 1949. 

American Literary Criticism, 1900—1950, edited by C. I. Glicksberg, New York 1951. 

Critics and Criticism, Ancient and Modern, edited with an introduction by R. S. Crane. 
Chicago 1952. 
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glance will convince anyone of the quality of the endeavour though one 
may often find occasion to disagree with the doctrines set forth. 

In view of this abundance of material we shall confine ourselves to that 
field of critical activities which has probably attracted the greatest attention 
in the past 15 years: the work done by the so-called New Critics and their 
antagonists, the Chicago School. This necessarily entails omitting reference 
to the excellent work produced by authors outside these two movements *. 

The ‘New Criticism’ and the Chicago School have, in spite of their 
fundamental antagonism, at least two things in common, a fact which 
testifies to their importance in American Letters. First, there is the idea 
that literary criticism is fundamentally concerned with the question of how 
the process of comprehending and evaluating a literary work of art has to 
be understood, with special stress on the method of the so-called close 
reading of a given text. In other words, both schools represent a reaction 
against the predominantly biographical, historical, psychological, philoso- 
phical, sociological or impressionistic approach to literature and wish to 
concentrate on the examination of the word. Secondly, beth schools are 
profoundly concerned about the fate and the status of the humanities, not 
only in universities but in present day civilisation, the Chicago School 
perhaps even more so than the New Critics. There is, of course, an inward 
connection between these two points, of which more will be said at the 
end of the survey. 

It is generally assumed that the movement of the New Criticism began 
with the influence exercised by the publications of I. A. Richards up to 
about 1934, that it was further stimulated on the one hand by William 
Empson, T. S. Eliot, Herbert Read, F. R. Leavis — all of them Englishmen 
— and on the other by the so-called New Humanism of Irving Babbitt and 
Paul Elmer More in the early 1920's, and by Kenneth Burke® and possibly 


4 I am thinking of the theories set forth by Elijah Jordan, Susanne K. Langer, Thomas 
Munro, F. O. Nolte, F. A. Pottle, Mark Schorer and Wayne Shumaker, of the statements 
made in the series of articles entitled ‘My Credo’ in Kenyon Review, autumn 1950, spring 
1951 and winter 1951, and of critics such as Harry T. Levin, F. O. Matthiessen, Philip 
Rahv, Lionel Trilling, Rosemond Tuve and Edmund Wilson. Some of these, together with 
others not mentioned here, are discussed in Stanley Edgar Hyman: The Armed Vision, 
a Study in the Methods of Modern Literary Criticism, New York 1948 and in Austin 
Warren and René Wellek: Theory of Literature, London, 1949. Passing reference to 
some of the aspects discussed in the present paper is made by Horst Oppel in his article 
‘Zur Situation der Allgemeinen Literaturwissenschaft’ in Die neuern Sprachen 1953, 
Heft 1, p. 4 ff., and by H. Galinsky in ‘Strémungen der neuern amerikanischen Literatur- 
betrachtung in der Literary History of the United States’ in Die neuern Sprachen 1952, 
Heft 4/5 p. 185 ff. and Heft 6, p. 233 ff. In a larger context related problems are touched 
upon by Max Wehrli in Allgemeine Literaturwissenschaft, Bern 1951 and by Elizabeth 
Mary Wilkinson in ‘Neuere Strémungen der angelsachsischen Aesthetik in ihrer Beziehung 
zur vergleichenden Literaturwissenschaft,’ in Forschungsprobleme der vergleichenden Lite- 
raturgeschichte, ed. K. Wais, Tiibingen 1951. 

5 Kenneth Burke: Counter Statement (1931), Permanence and Change: Anatomy of 
Purpose (1935), Aftitudes towards History (1937), The Philosophy of Literary Form 
(1941), A Grammar of Motives (1945), A Rhetoric of Motives (1950). — There is a 
chapter on Kenneth Burke in Stanley Edgar Hyman’s The Armed Vision, 1948. 
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Ernst Cassirer. But in spite of these impulses from outside, the impetus 
of the movement has come from its own resources and convictions and 
especially from its will to independent thought. It is therefore not 
surprising that the New Critics are far from being a unified group. 
Nevertheless their chief exponents have been successful in getting their 
ideas and methods accepted by a good many of the younger members of 
the departments of English in the American universities. One of their 
assets that may have helped them a good deal is that a number of them 
are also poets of considerable repute and all of them are willing to commit 
themselves in discussing living writers — a procedure that will not fail 
to establish a lively contact with the younger generation. 

Now, if we are going to choose three or four exponents of the New 
Criticism in order to illustrate their different positions and views it is natural 
to begin with John Crowe Ransom, who is frequently considered the leader 
of the movement. It is perhaps useful to remember that Ransom, who was 
born in 1888, is a Southerner and has, together with Allen Tate™, been 
instrumental in making the specific qualities of the Southern outlook known 
to a Northern audience. The New Criticism is essentially an invention 
of the South. If we further recall that Ransom in an early book® (1931) 
fought for a return to a ‘more orthodox attitude in religion’, that he was one 
of the early promotors of the re-interpretation of the Metaphysical Poets and 
that he criticised the poetry written since the Romantic period as suffering 
from ‘Pseudo~-Platonism’ and muddled sentimentalism* — then his links with 
T. S. Eliot become obvious. Interesting as this may be from the point 
of view of interpreting the values he believes in, the decisive point is that 
in a very early phase Ransom pleaded not only that literary criticism should 
be more precise and systeinatic, not only that it should not be confused with 
the personal registration of impressions, with synopses and paraphrases, 
with historical, linguistic and moral studies, but that it should go straight to 
the root of the matter. And this is where the first surprise comes in: 
as early as 1938 Ransom made it clear that a poem should be considered 
as an order of existence of its own and that only ontological analysis could 
do it full justice*. The extraordinary thing about this statement is that 
it makes use of the technical terms ‘order of existence’ and ‘ontological’ 
at such an early date, i.e. before existentialist philosophy had, perceptibly, 
begun to influence literary criticism in Europe. It must be stressed that with 
Ransom the ontological principle remained the fundamental one. What 
this implies becomes clear from a statement like this: a poet ‘perpetuates 
in his poem an order of existence which in actual life is constantly 
crumbling beneath his touch’, and ‘a poem is nothing short of a desperate 
ontological or metaphysical manceuvre’®. From this again it follows that 


5a Tate's position as a critic is in several respects not unlike Ransom’s. 

® John Crowe Ransom: God without Thunder. An Unorthodox Defence of Orthodoxy. 
London 1931. 

7 John Crowe Ransom: The World’s Body. New York, London 1938. 

8 Ibid., pp. 111 ff. ® Ibid., pp. 347 ff. 
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the poem contains quite as much truth in its own way as a scientific 
statement, and it further explains why the function of the right sort of 
criticism becomes correspondingly important. The poet and the critic live 
in a world different from that of scientific discourse but this world is 
quite as significant. 

Although Ransom’s followers do not often refer to these statements 
directly, it is obvious that the intensity with which they proceed in their 
critical work is an immediate result of this attitude. Literary criticism, 
in this way, is raised to a new level of general importance comparable to 
that of any statements affecting the status of our civilisation. _ 

Ransom himself thinks that critics above all should find out what 
distinguishes poetry from a piece of ordinary prose discourse and that 
this could only be achieved by looking closely at what he calls the structure 
and texture of a given text and by becoming aware of what one is doing 
and how one is doing it when analysing poetry.*° In this connection he 
warns his followers that the new criticism suffers from two defects, viz. 
from the use of a psychologically affective vocabulary and from plain 
moralism+4. These two defects are, I think, the almost inevitable price 
to be paid for linking literary criticism with an ‘order of existence’. 
Nevertheless even the danger of a psychologically affective vocabulary can 
at least be diminished if one makes use of a distinction mentioned by 
Ransom, introduced by Charles William Morris of Chicago University, 
and referred to as ‘iconological statements’**. An iconological statement 
is one which makes use of words that do not refer to definite objects 
(as those in scientific discourse) but rather imitate or resemble them. 
What is generally known as ‘a poem about a poem’ is the extreme case 
of this, but of course any statement containing simply an emotionally 
keyed paraphrase of a poetic utterance is iconological. Curiously enough 
Ransom has not, to my knowledge, pursued this line, though I think much 
more could be made of it in critical work. The distinction does not imply 
that it is wrong to make such iconological statements, but it reveals them 
in the right proportions and frame-work. The successful lecturer, by the 
way, very often resorts to such statements, and it seems to me they are 
more frequent amongst German critics than elsewhere. Martin Heidegger's 
language is full of them. 

Finally with regard to the nature and composition of a poem Ransom 
believes that it is chiefly the result of a compromise between the optimum 
of an intended meaning and what he calls ‘intended meter’**. By meter 
Ransom means whatever is connected with the sound of a word, a line, a 
stanza, including stress, and he suggests that a critic's job is to distinguish 
between the intended meaning of a poem and that meaning which is a 


10 John Crowe Ransom: The New Criticism, Norfolk, Conn. 1941, especially Chapter IV, 
“Wanted: An Ontological Critic’. 

11 Ibid., p. XI. 

12 Ibid., pp. 282 ff. 

13 Ibid., pp. 294 ff. 
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result of metrical necessity. In his practical criticism Ransom emphasizes 
that modern poets are bound to try to arrive at expressions clearly differing 
from those used in scientific discourse and of greater ontological competence 
than science can offer and that therefore they naturally must appear much 
more ‘difficult’ than in earlier times when the two things were not so widely 
apart as now™, 

Whatever exception one may take to such statements there is no doubt 
that the New Critics remain convinced of two of these points, viz. of the 
need for a special sort of structural analysis to grasp the kind of truth 
inherent in poetry, and of the decisive role of literary criticism in modern 
knowledge. On the other hand they may not have been fully conscious 
of all the implications involved in the use of positive ontological principles, 
nor is it certain that Ransom realised that what he tried to dismiss as 
personal registration of impressions is an inevitable part of a critical process 
based on ontological principles. 

Amongst the younger New Critics one of the most prominent is Cleanth 
Brooks. Critics generally agree that his merits lie in the way in which he 
has consistently developed the new technique of close reading and in the 
way he has testified to its applicability in many essays often revealing 
astonishingly new aspects of well-known masterpieces of literature. Brooks 
moreover has not hesitated to lay down his conceptions of the new 
approach in actual textbooks in collaboration with his colleagues Robert B. 
Heilman and Robert Penn Warren’. In fact these three have been 
referred to as the most efficient team in putting the new criticism across 
to the undergraduates and thus creating a proper school of criticism. 

A good illustration of what Brooks can do with the new technique is 
his well-known essay “The Naked Babe and the Cloak of Manliness’ ™, 
in which he interprets a passage from Macbeth in a way that throws new 
light on what Ransom would call the texture of the play. The passage 
chosen is the famous soliloquy containing the lines 


And pity like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, ... 


Now Brooks justly points out that at first sight there seems to be something 
wrong with this image because a naked new-born babe is associated with 
something weak and helpless, whereas ‘striding the blast’ calls up 
associations of something powerful. Tracing the image of the babe Brooks 
tightly emphasizes that associations of it turn up so frequently in Macbeth 
that it becomes a vital element in the play. Lady Macbeth refers to babes 


14 Ibid., pp. 333 ff. | 
45 Cleanth Brooks: Modern Poetry and the Tradition (1939); The Well Wrought Urn: 


Studies in the Structure of Poetry (1947); An Approach to Literature (with R. P. Warren 
& J. Purser, 1943); Understanding Poetry (with R. P. Warren, 1950); Understanding 
Fiction (with R. P. Warren, 1943); Understanding Drama (with Robert B. Heilman, 1945). 
16 In The Well Wrought Urn, The same example is referred to in C, A. Weber in 
‘Die neuere Entwicklung der Literaturwissenschaft in der Anglistik’ in Sprache und 
Literatur Englands und Amerikas. Comburger Akademie. 1952. 
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in order to show her determination to proceed with the plan. Macbeth 
is worried over the prophecy that Banquo’s issue will wear the crown. 
There is the vision of the bloody child in the scene with the witches; there 
is the murder of Macduff’s children and there is Macduff himself with his 
statement of having been untimely ripped from his mother's womb. In 
this way the babe becomes a symbol ‘of the future that eludes calculation’ 
and simultaneously of the avenging angel, ie. of those forces of humanity 
and existence over which Macbeth has no control*’. This is the reason 
why the image in our quotation contains a necessary paradox: pity as an 
incalculable element can be both weak and powerful. Brooks further 
connects this series of images with those first discovered by Caroline 
Spurgeon, ie. the great number of images referring to ill-fitting clothes. 
In this way the subterranean effect of the image of the naked babe is 
further enhanced. 

I admit I find it difficult to resist the force of such arguments. It does 
seem to me that in this way one really gets nearer the secret of at least 
one kind of effect that the play has on the reader and on the spectator: the 
effect of a hidden unity in the use of signs and symbols closely connected 
with the main themes of the play. In another connection Brooks maintains 
that it is the critic’s job to make clear the poet’s intention as he realises 
it in creating the work of art*®. It is not easy to imagine how this could 
be applied to the instance just mentioned. Whether Shakespeare intention- 
ally ie. consistently and consciously distributed those images in Macbeth 
I would not venture to decide. 

Brooks, like Ransom, is convinced that the ‘truth’ of a poem is not of the 
same order as that of scientific discourse, though of equal importance; in 
fact, if the poem does contain something like a paraphrasable truth, i.e. 
something that can easily be expressed in prose discourse, Brooks has an 
actual distrust not only of the value of the idea but also of the quality of 
the poem. Thus he tends to create a scale of literary values with the 
‘difficult authors’ at the top. As a result of this preference the terms 
paradox, irony, wit, appear frequently in his interpretations and he is 
inclined to employ them not only in a much wider sense than is usual, but 
also in an evaluating manner, i.e. poetry to which these terms can be applied 
appears more valuable than any other kind. The limitations of this scale 
of values are obvious. On the whole, however, Brooks is fully prepared 
to admit all sorts of uses that literature may have, and actually he seems 
to have been one of the first to become aware of a certain fatigue in the 
application of purely analytical and structural criticism. This feeling may 
have something to do with the fact that no American movement in any 
sphere seems able to last without some connection with the field of the 
moral sciences, however pragmatic the connection may be. 

Such connections between the analytical methods of the New Critics and 


PP bide p42. 
'S In ‘My Credo’, Kenyon Review, Winter 1951, pp. 72-81. 
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the moral sciences have actually been established. A comparatively early 
example is Yvor Winters who has been referred to as the Doctor Johnson 
of mcdern American criticism. He is fond of scandalously unconventional 
judgments, e.g. that T. S. Eliot has been a bad influence on the younger 
generation, that Romanticism is ‘an inelegant system of thoughtlessness’ »® 
or that E, A. Poe’s is an ‘art to delight the soul of a servant girl’?°. Win- 
ters has been responsible for a new definition of the terms primitivism and 
decadence** and for the charge of ‘obscurantism’®? brought against a 
number of American classics. He works with the old distinction of feeling 
and thought; he is convinced that the poet as afterwards the reader has to 
decide about the proportion and relationship between words of rational 
content and those with a content of feeling, and that this decision includes 
the totality of the poet’s and the reader's mind and is, therefore, inevitably 
connected with a moral judgment**. In this way the poem becomes a 
‘civilizing influence: it trains our power of judgment, and should affect the 
guality of our daily judgments and actions’**. Winters thus imbues the 
technique of structural analysis, in which, by the way, he is an adept, with 
a purpose that connects the whole method more closely with the general 
problems of our own age. 

This is the moment to refer to the movement most definitely antagonistic 
to the so-called New Criticism, viz. the Chicago School of Criticism, 
because, if there is one aspect that keeps the divergent trends together it 
is the attempt to attach to literary criticism an importance that can only 
be understood on educational, i.e. moral, grounds. Actually the origin of 
the Chicago School is bound up with the educational reforms introduced 
by the former President of Chicago University in the 1930’s:** in other 
words, the change in the attitude towards literary criticism appears ultimately 
as a result of certain conclusions connected with the general conception of 
the Humanities. 

This becomes clear in the introductory remark of R. S. Crane to the big 
volume Critics and Criticism, Ancient and Modern (1952), a collection 
of essays by various members of the Chicago School and, to my knowledge, 
the first comprehensive statement of their aims and methods. These aims 
and methods are, according to R. S. Crane, inseparable from the large 
problem of ‘how the humanities in general might be brought to play a more 
influential réle in the culture and action of the contemporary world’, 
and therefore critics should attempt to break down guild prejudices, to 
prevent the great authors from becoming the monopoly of specialists and 


19 Yvyor Winters: The Anatomy of Nonsense, Norfolk, Conn. 1943, p. 119 and p. 167. 
20 Yvor Winters: Maule’s Curse. Seven Studies in the History of American Obscurant- 
ism. Norfolk, Conn. 1938, p. 121. 

21 Yvor Winters: Primitivism and Decadence. New York 1937. 

22 See the Foreword to Maule’s Curse. 

23° Yvor Winters: The Anatomy of Nonsense, p. 19. 

245 Ibid.,:p. 21. 

25 R. M. Hutchins: The Higher Learning in America, Chicago 1937. 

26 RS, Crane and others: Critics and Criticism, Ancient and Modern, Chicago 1952, p. 2. 
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to avoid contentment with a narrow range of distinctions, by examining 
the powers and limitations of art and the possibilities of critical methods. 
The Chicago critics are further agreed that of all the critical methods 
hitherto invented the poetic method of Aristotle still offers the greatest 
possibilities for further development. Of these possibilities two are 
especially emphasized: First the distinction between mimetic and didactic 
poetry which alone enables us to deal adequately with the difference 
between, say, Homer and Dante and which should always be made before 


any further critical statements are pronounced. And secondly the insistence — 


on poems being concrete ‘wholes (synola) of various kinds, to which, as 
we experience them, we tend to attribute final rather than merely 
instrumental value’ ?’. 

The Aristotelian distinction between mimetic and didactic poetry could 
undoubtedly be made very fecund, especially also in the discussion of such 
modern writers as Hardy or Yeats on the one hand, and Shaw or T. S. 
Eliot on the other. How it would work in the case of a play like Measure 
for Measure or a novel like Middlemarch I cannot quite see, though the 
question in itself might be of interest. Even in a article by Elder Olson 
about The Ancient Mariner the issue is by no means made clear*®. The 
conception of poems as ‘wholes’ is in one aspect more valuable because it 
rightly emphasizes the difference which a critic should make between 
discussing one poem and the poetry of a poet or of a whole period. It is 
probably true that the frequent neglect of this distinction is apt to make 
criticism considerably less precise than it might be. 

The various contributions in the Chicago volume mainly reveal both the 
advantages and limitations of the principles. It is by no means merely 
incidental that the articles on the literary theories from Aristotle to the 
18th century are by far the most convincing of the book, whilst the attacks 
on contemporary theories and critics (on I. A. Richards, Empson, Brooks, 
Heilman and Robert Penn Warren) appear to suffer from the very faults 
which, in theory, the Neo-Aristotelians fight against, viz., a curious one- 
sidedness or ‘monism’ of critical outlook. Moreover, the jargon of the 
book, though a result of the laudable urge for precision, is not always in 
balance with the relevance of the statements. It is also fairly characteristic 
that there are only two essays of applied criticism in the volume (on King 
Lear and on Tom Jones). The most remarkable thing about the whole 
matter is the fact that the best contributions both in argumentation and 
style are obviously not those of the various literary critics, but of the 
philosopher Richard MacKeon. This looks desperately as though the 
basic principles lend themselves more easily to philosophical than to literary 
discourse. 

And this brings us to the one statement that is of much greater conse- 
quence than the special demands set forth in the volume, viz., that only a 
pluralistic attitude in the application of critical theories is a real safeguard 


27 Ibid. p. 13. 
28 Ibid. pp. 138 ff. 
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against fundamental errors. In other words the Neo-Aristotelians, though 
convinced that their own system offers the richest possibilities in critical 
work, admit the use of other critical methods and frankly maintain that 
they are willing to forgive a bad theory as long as critical sensibility and 
taste are in evidence.” This is a dangerous admission because it enables 
the discussion to be shifted from a level of rational argumentation to one 
of intuitive judgment — but it will also appear as a redeeming feature to 
those who otherwise may not be in sympathy with the method. 

It is not surprising that some attempts have been made to bridge the 
gulf between the Neo-Aristotelian outlook of the Chicago Critics and the 
Neo-Coleridgean of the New Critics. Whether this is at all possible 
cannot easily be decided — one might perhaps say that if the two schools 
were really quite consistent in their principles a connection between them 
would be as improbable as between a positivistic and an idealistic philosophy. 
But both schools happen to have their loopholes in their educational, and 
therefore moral, partiality, and it is here that the approach of R. P. Blackmur 
becomes especially relevant. In his critical work*® Blackmur acknow- 


_ ledges any method that ‘fastens at any point upon the work itself’**. This 


pluralistic view seems to have produced better results than those of almost 
any one-track critic, as is proved by his essay on the poetry of Emily 
Dickinson, for example. Blackmur’s patience in tracing all possible 
associations concealed in the individual use of words by a poet appears to 
be sustained by that modesty and ‘Ehrfurcht’ which at one time were 
considered essential for a good critic. In his essay ‘A Burden for Critics’ 
(1949)%3, however, Blackmur seems to have abandoned the purely aesthetic 
point of view. He is aware that with the many new writers ‘who write with 
a new ignorance and new collective illiteracy’ a new sort of civilisation 
may emerge. In the face of this situation criticism must not only analyse, 
elucidate and compare but quite definitely judge. The arts have to be 
shown ‘how their old réles can be played in new conditions’. If this 
conception were to be accepted it would be nothing short of an entirely 
new departure, i.e. the return to a strongly didactic point of view (‘evan- 
gelical’ is the word used by Blackmur), the creation of a new set of 
standards and values and the setting up of the critic as the determining 
element. This, of course, shifts the vexing problem of the fundamentals 
of modern criticism only to another, possibly more interesting, plane, but it 
cannot take us nearer to a solution as long as we are not agreed on the 
nature of the new standards. 


2 Ibid., p. 9. 

SOR ReiP: PB isebiaar: The Double Agent: Essays in Craft and Elucidation, 1935; The 
Expense of Greatness, 1940; Language as Gesture, 1953. 

21 Quoted from S. E. Hyman: The Armed Vision, p, 265. 

82 In The Expense of Greatness. Reprinted in American Harvest, Twenty Years 
of Creative Writing in the United States, edited by Allen Tate and John Peale Bishop, 
New York 1942. 

33 In Lectures in Criticism, Bollingen Series XVI, Pantheon Books, Bollingen Found- 


ation 1949, pp. 187 ff. 
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A point of much more immediate consequence is Blackmur’s idea that 
criticism must define and explore the representations in art of what is 
actually going on in existing society and that rational critical judgment 
may be ‘an aid in determining the identity, the meaning in itself of present 
society’ *4, This important statement takes us right into the general 
analysis of culture i.e. beyond purely literary criteria and beyond purely 


aesthetic judgment and it entails a corresponding change in the critical 


method. In this connection a statement made by Douglas Bush who does 
not belong to either of the aforementioned schools appears relevant: ‘the 
most urgent function (of criticism), is not to enlarge the learning of the 
learned or to refine the perceptions of the refined, hut to enlarge and 
refine the saving remnant’ *. 

We have thus reached the point where the special problems of the 
critical schools and of the individual critics merge once again with the 
general problems of our age from which the former originally sprang. The 
main trend can, on the whole, be easily discerned: from the need for more 
precise and more relevant criticism arose the demand for an ontological 
method in discussing poetry with the aim of doing more justice to its 
special order of existence. The obvious method for this is structural 
analysis of given texts, which has led to the discovery of new aspects of 
well-known masterpieces of literature. As soon as, however, the danger 
of exhausting the possibilities of this method or of performing the operation 
in a vacuum became evident, the ever latent traditional American trend 
towards the concrete made itself felt and established a link with moral, 
social, and cultural analysis. In this way history, philosophy, sociology, 
psychology, semantics and other sciences originally banished by the onto- 
logical critic are about to be permitted to re-enter the field of literary 
criticism. 

The American quest for the adequate method in any field of human 
activities is in itself an essential feature of the pragmatic outlook. One 
tries to find the best method because any other is a waste of time and 
energy. This, however, represents only one aspect of the whole movement. 
The other is inextricably bound up with the truly fundamental problem 
of the meaning of the creative power of man and its significance in human 
existence. The awareness of this connection is, I think, the reason why 
the discussion about the principles of literary criticism has never before 
been so lively, intelligent and relevant. For the time being it has actually 
taken the place of philosophy.** 


Ziirich. HEINRICH STRAUMANN. 


34 Tbid., p. 208. 

35 Douglas Bush: ‘My Credo’. Kenyon Review, Winter 1951. 

36 A striking piece of evidence for this new development is to be found in the writings 
of a philosopher like Susanne K. Langer, especially in her latest book Feeling and Form. 
A Theory of Art Developed from ‘Philosophy in a New Key’. 1953. 
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Notes and News 


A Medieval Proverb 


Auh euer is de eie to Se wude leie berinne is bet ich luuie. euer is Se heorte in bere 
uorme speche.* 


Of this rhyming phrase, of which versions occur in most manuscripts of 
_ the Ancrene Riwle*, Professor Carleton Brown claimed, on the grounds 
_ that ‘the second line voices the personal note’, that it was ‘a lyric rather 
than a proverb.* That it is ‘a quotation from some contemporary love- 
lyric’ is the opinion also of Mr. R. M. Wilson,‘ who cites in support of this 
view the doggerel added in the Cleopatra version: 


ach eauer is be ech3e to be wodeleze 
& be halte bucke climbed beruppe. 
twa & preo hu feole beod peo. 
breo halpenes makeS a peni. 
amen. 


_ To some readers, however, these lines fail to suggest love-lyric of any 
period whatever, and to these the best verdict seems to be Macaulay’s, 
that they are ‘merely nonsense suggested to the scribe by the quotation 
of a proverbial saying.” 

Indeed, it seems reasonable to regard this phrase as proverbial rather 
than lyric.6 That it was recognized as a current phrase is shown by the 
retention in the Latin text (although not in the French) of the English 
words: ‘Iuxta illud Anglice. Euere is be eye to be wode lye.’ And that 
it had become a word to the wise,’ so well-known that completion was 
unnecessary, is suggested by the elliptical form given both in the Latin 
and in the Corpus version: ‘Eauer is be ehe to be wude lehe. Eauer is 


be heorte ... etc. 
Unfortunately, little evidence of such a Middle-English proverb remains.° 


1 The English Text of the Ancrene Riwle, edited from Cotton MS. Nero A XIV, by 
Mabel Day, EETS 225 (1952 for 1946), p. 42. 

2 G. C. Macaulay, ‘The “Ancren Riwle”’, MLR 9 (1914), p. 156. 

3 English Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century (1932), p. xi. 

4 Lost Literature of Medieval England (1952), p. 174; cf. Early Middle English 
Literature (1939), p. 132. 


SP loc. cite 
6 It must, however, not be forgotten than exact distinction between proverb and brief 


lyric is often very difficult: cf. Archer Taylor, The Proverb (Harvard 1931), pp. 32, 33-4, 
and also F. P. Wilson, ‘English Proverbs and Dictionaries of Proverbs,’ The Library, 


Fourth Series, XXVI (1945), pp. 56-60. 
7 The Latin Text of the Ancrene Riwle, ed. Charlotte d'Evelyn, EETS 216 (1941), p. 28. 


& Macaulay, loc. cit. 

® M. P. Tilley, A Dictionary of the Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries (University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1950), cites as item E 233 “The Eye will 
be where the love is.’ The first entry under this head is, however, a Latin version from 
a work by Gabriel Harvey dated 1566, so that all the quotations here probably go back to 
the Latin (cf. infra) and not to any medieval English version. 
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Mr. Wilson himself has, however, printed lines which seem to imply the 
currency of some such saying.*° At the end of a Latin fable by Odo of 
Cheriton De Isengrimo Monacho are quoted three lines of English verse 
in a loose alliterative metre: 


If al that the wolf unto a preest worthe 
And he set unto book psalmes to leere, 
Yet his eye is evere to the wodeward.1+ 


Moreover, as has already been noted,’® there is a complex of medizval 
proverbs in which this phrase may take its place. The Latin version, which 
may be regarded as central, is ubi amor, ibi oculus; and it is commonly 
found (often with the addition ubi dolor, ibi digitus), from the time of 
St. Augustine onwards, in works from all parts of Europe. Equivalents 
of this phrase are to be found also in the vernaculars. In French many 
examples occur, such as: , 


Car ceo nus dit 
Li sages home en sun respit: 
Tost est l’oil la, ou est l'amour, 
Le dei la, ou l’en sent dolur.1% 


and: 


Car u soit folie ou soit sens, 
U as dolor, 1a est tes dois; 
U as amor, cele part vois: 
Li dois siolt estre 4 le dolor 
E li iols tos jors a l’'amor.14 


In the German version of the Tristan story by Gottfried von Strassburg 
there is a lengthy dissertation on this theme, of which the lines most 
clearly stating the proverb are: 


Si sint doch gerne ein ander bi 
daz ouge bi dem herzen, 
der vinger bi dem smerzen.15 


10 Lost Literature, p. 135. The connexion between our phrase and these lines seems 
first to have been noted by B. J. Whiting in his review of Brown's Thirteenth-Century 
Lyrics, in Speculum 9 (1934), p. 219. 

11 T. Wright, A Selection of Latin Stories (Percy Society, 1842), pp. 55 & 229. 
Variant forms of the last line are: ‘git is euer hys onne eye to the wodeward’; ‘Hevere bet 
hise geres to the groue grene.’ 

12 Samuel Singer, Sprichwérter des. Mittelalters, 1, Von den Anfangen bis ins 12 Jahr- 
hundert (Bern 1944), pp. 57-8. 

11 Hue de Rotelande, Ipomedon, ed. E. Kélbing and E. Koschwitz (Breslau 1889), lines 
797-800. This passage and the others in French and German are noted by Singer loc. cif. 
14 Partonopeus de Blois (Paris 1834), lines 3434-8. 


pee von Strassburg, Tristan und Isolt, ed. A, Closs, (Oxford 1944), lines 
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These French and German versions are evidently closely related to, if 
not dependent on, the Latin. Old Norse, on the other hand, offers an 
independent observation of the same phenomenon. In Gunnlaugssaga 
Ormstungu occurs the following passage: 


Konur satu 4 palli, ok sat Helga hin fagra nest briédinni, ok rendi opt augum til 
Gunnlaugs, ok komr bar at pvi sem melt er, at eigi leyna augu ef ann kona 
manni.16 


Although there is no other occurrence of this phrase noted by Cleasby- 
Vigfasson, the introductory ‘sem melt er’ marks it as beyond doubt 
proverbial. 

Since the observation of this universal phenomenon thus gave rise to 
proverbs throughout Western Europe, it might be expected that similar 
sayings would have been current in England also. And indeed there is 
(quite apart from the phrase under discussion) some evidence that this 
was so. In his account of the customs of Abbot Samson of Bury, Jocelin 
of Brakelond says: 


Habuit etiam in consuetudine quiddam quod nunquam uidi hominem habere, scilicet 
quod multos affectuose dilexit, quibus nunquam uel raro uultum amoris exibuit; hoc 
quod uulgus clamat, dicens, ubi amor, ibi oculus,17 


Unless we are to imagine the uulgus uttering their aphorisms in Latin, 
these words must be taken as implying the currency of a vernacular English 


proverb concerning these matters. And of such an English proverb the 


only possible examples extant seem to be those already quoted. 

There remains, however, at least one difficulty outstanding: the function 
of the reference to the wude leie, which finds no parallels in any of the 
Continental examples quoted. Nor, although the NED declares that such 
compounds of wood are often used ‘with allusion to secret love-making,’ 
does there seem to be any clear English analogue. Of the examples quoted _ 
by the NED the most likely to bear such a meaning occurs in Thomas 
Usk’s Testament of Love: 


But beware of thy lyfe, that thou no wode lay use, as asking of thinges that 
strecchen into shame.1§ 


Unfortunately it is by no means beyond question that wode lay here means 
‘woodland glade’, for Skeat glossed it as ‘mad song’ and his opinions are 
always to be respected.” 


16 Gunnlaugssaga Ormstungu, ed. L. M. Small (Leeds School of English Language Texts 
and Monographs 1, Kendal 1935), p. 49 (my italics). 

17 Jocelin of Brakelond, Chronicle, ed. H. E. Butler (1949), pp. 42-3; cf. also the 
references there given to John of Salisbury’s use of this proverb. 

18 Testament of Love III, 7,51. The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. W. W. 
Skeat, VII, p. 134. 

128 op. cit. p. 483. 
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In Medizval Welsh there are, however, numerous parallels for such 
usage. In the writings of the fourteenth-century poet Dafydd ap Gwilym 
and of his imitators, the conventional setting for secret love is the woodland, 
the birch-grove, so that such words as Ilwyn, literally ‘grove’, acquire 
implications of amorous intrigue. One of the best examples of this is in 
a poem of dubious authorship, a lover's plea to a nun to leave her cloister 
and abandon her vows; this contains the line, 


Gwaeth yw lleianaeth na Ilwyn,?° 


‘Worse is the nunnery than the grove,’ in which the antithesis clearly 
brings out the implications of ‘grove.’ Another love-poem contains the lines. 


Nid gwas, lle bo gwyrddlas gwydd, 
Llwfr wyf ar waith llyfr Ofydd, 


But when the battle is Ovid’s book 
And the field the green woodland, fearless I look; *4 


here again ‘woodland’ carries more than the purely literal meaning. 
Although these examples are over a century later than our phrase, and 
although influence from Medizval Welsh is rare in English, yet the parallel 
may not be without significance. It is, after all, possible that the Ancrene 
Riwle may have originated near the Welsh border: the earliest text and 
linguistically the purest, MS. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 402, is 
in a dialect usually assigned to Herefordshire’, and the earliest manuscript 
of the more primitive recension, MS. Nero A XIV, has been tentatively 
‘assigned to South Worcestershire?*. In the present state of knowledge, 
it is impossible to pronounce dogmatically on the provenance of this text, 
but on the face of the evidence the Welsh Border does not seem impossible. 
If that localization could indeed be accepted, then the similarity between 
our proverb and the conventional phraseology of Welsh poetry might 
certainly indicate a connexion™*. Doubt is, however, thrown upon this 
theory by the parallel already quoted from Odo of Cheriton; for the 


20 Dafydd ap Gwilym, Fifty Poems, trans. H. I. and D. Bell, Y Cymmrodor 48 (1942), 
p. 152; for the translation, ». Gwyn Williams, An Introduction to Welsh Poetry (1953), 
p. 108; cf. also the poems on pp. 106-7, 114. 
21 Fifty Poems, pp. 122-3. : 

For drawing my attention to these parallels and interpreting them for me I am 
indebted to Mr. R. G. Gruffydd of Jesus College, Oxford. 
22, Mary S. Serjeantson, “The Dialect of the Corpus Manuscript of the Ancrene Riwle,’ 
London Medizval Studies 1/2 (1938), pp. 255-6. 
23 Idem, “The Dialect of the West Midlands in Middle English,’ RES III (1927), p. 323. 
24 It is perhaps worth noting that one of the best examples of the influence of Welsh 
tradition on English is preserved in MS. Harley 2253, which is usually localized in 
Leominster (cf. Serjeantson, op. cif., pp. 62-3). This is the poem Annof: and Johan 
(Carleton Brown, Thirteenth-Century Lyrics, pp. 136-8), of which the last stanza is full 
of reminiscences of Welsh story, especially the line, “Trewe ase Tegeu in tour, ase Wyr- 
wein in wede’ (for the sources, v. ibid., p. 226). Cf. also G. L. Brook, ‘The Original 
Dialects of the Harley Lyrics,’ Leeds Studies in English II (1933), p. 56. 
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Cheriton from which Odo came is generally believed to be that in Kent,” 
and, without some special evidence, we can hardly suppose direct Welsh 
‘influence on a Kentishman. 
Whatever the sources of its various elements, this phrase seems beyond 
_ doubt best regarded as a part of the common European proverb tradition, 
crystallizing in picturesque form a universal experience, rather than as an 
isolated lyric snatch. 


London. CrEciLy CLARK. 


A Note on Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 


‘In god fayth’, quob be goode kny3t, ‘Gawan I hatte, 

Pat bede be bis buffet, quat-so bi-falle3 after, 

& at bis tyme twelmonyth take at be anober, 

Wyth what weppen /s/o bou wylt, & wyth no wy3 ellez on lyue’. 
(Sir Gawain, E.E.T.S. edn., Il. 381-5). 


The phrase wyth no wy3 elle3 on lyue has produced a certain amount of 
discussion. The edition by Tolkien and Gordon (note on I. 296) interprets 
it as meaning that Gawain will bring no retainers to defend him: the 
revised Early English Text Society edition of 1940 suggests that it means 
that Gawain will contract no other such engagements for that day 

There is however a third possibility which seems to merit attention. 
Both the Green Knight and Gawain stress that the ‘game’ is one confined 
to them, and that no substitutes are allowed on either side. On this 
interpretation, Gawain, in the passage quoted above, is restating the 
agreement between them, as the Green Knight had requested (ll. 378-80), 
and assuring the Green Knight that he, Gawain, will be present for the 
return blow, but the Green Knight must also be present in person.. The 
Green Knight agrees cheerfully to this, but requires further confirmation 
from Gawain that he will come himself (ll. 394-5): 


....pou schal~siker me, segge, bi bi trawpe, 
Pat pou schal seche me pi-self. 


Such confirmation Gawain duly gives in Il. 401-3. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. A. MAcDONALD. 


25 A.C. Friend, ‘Master Odo of Cheriton,’ Speculum XXIII (1948), p. 641 et seq. 
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An Emendation in Chaucer’s ‘Book of the Duchess’ 


The dreamer in The Book of the Duchess, lying in his bed, suddenly thinks 


he hears the sound of a horn and of men, horses, and hounds moving 
outside, and al men speken of huntyng. His reaction is prompt: 


Anoon ryght, whan I herde that, 

How that they wolde on huntynge goon, 
I was ryght glad, and up anoon 

Took my hors, and forth I wente 

Out of my chambre; I never stente 

Til I com to the feld withoute (II. 354-59). 


This reading, quoted from Robinson's edition, is supported by all three 
MSS and Thynne’s print, and all editors retain the word-order. If we 
accept that, however, we must also accept one of these two assumptions: 
either the dreamer keeps a horse in his bedroom, which seems to be 
stretching the dream-psychology a bit too far; or else we have here an 
instance of hysterologia, for which rhetorical device the poet otherwise 
shows no predilection and which, anyway, would here be of a harshness 
not easily paralleled in any poet. The text of the poem is admittedly poor 
(cf. Lange, Unters. iiber Chaucer's B.D., p. 13ff; Koch, Anglia 4, Anzeiger 
p. 96, Engl. Studien 27, p. 32; Brusendorff, The Chaucer Tradition, p. 294, 
note 3; Robinson, op. cit., p. 1015), and our passage, among many others, 
seems to confirm the truth of Robinson’s statement (ibid.) that ‘the 
authorities agree in supporting many readings which are ... unsatisfactory 
in sense’, One might then venture the following emendation and read, 
with a different word-order: 


I was ryght glad, and, up anoon, 
Out of my chambre forth I wente; 
I took my hors, and never stente 
Til I com to the feld withoute. 


For this type of copyist’s error, a partial transposition of lines, see Havet, 
Manuel de Critique Verbale (1911), p. 371, with examples from MSS 
of classical poetry. J before took is added by Skeat, following Lange 
(op. cit., p. 17); up anoon is put within commas in Koch's edition. 


Lund. CLAES SCHAAR. 
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Contamination in Late Middle English 


The accusative-and-infinitive construction commonly stands to-day as an 
alternative to the noun clause; it was a still more common alternative 
in late Middle English. Its widespread occurrence in Latin recommended 
it to learned authors;* but it was not uncommon in everyday writing. The 
parallel between the noun clause object and the accusative-and-infinitive 
construction was in some respects more close than it is to-day. The noun 
clause was less self-contained, and not such an abstract entity as it now is. 
Writers often preferred the more concrete single noun as object, followed 
by a clause in which the same noun was represented by a redundant 
personal pronoun? This immature noun clause: _ 


And therfor I preue hym he is no bastard. 
Morte d’Arthur (Caxton), p. 45, 1. 22. 


corresponds closely to the accusative-and-infinitive construction: 
*And therefore I prove him to be no bastard. 


It is no coincidence that the two constructions flourished together in late 
Middle English, influencing one another, and giving occasion to various 
hybrid constructions, 

Sentences occur in the fifteenth century in which, owing to the identity 
in form of the infinitive and the present subjunctive, we cannot tell whether 
an accusative-and-infinitive construction or a noun clause without the con- 
junction ‘that’ was intended. Later, this particular confusion of the two 
constructions became less likely with the gradual disuse of the subjunctive 
mood in noun clauses, and the increasing use, in the sixteenth century, of 
the prepositional infinitive when the following verbs were construed with 
an accusative-and-infinitive construction: 


On hym wyll I ich man trow 
ffor any thing. 
Towneley Plays, No. XIV, 1. 17. 
Nertheless if my Lorde suppose eny article comprehended theryn be not frywe hit 


shalbe avowed trywe. 
Shillingford Papers, No. XXI, p. 54. 


summe philesofris holden the seid comoun inward sensitijf witt wirche not anentis eny 


outward sensible object. 
Pecock, Folewer to the Donet, p. 27, 1. 14. 


The two constructions of noun clause and accusative-and-infinitive, 
moreover, are commonly co-ordinated in the same sentence: 


1 See F. Schmidt, Studies in the Language of Pecock, p. 112 (Upsala, 1900). 


2 See L. Kellner, Historical Outlines of English Syntax, pp. 104-106. Kellner quotes 
as a typical instance of this construction the sentence from the Authorised Version, 


(Gen. I, 4), ‘And God saw the light, that it was good.’ 


E. S. XXXV. 1954. 2 
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whether it were better and more for the comyn wele of rome / thaf a man shold have two 
wyuys|or a wyf to haue two husbondes. 
Caxton, Game and Playe of the Chesse, p. 28. 


We shall not be surprised, therefore, to find that the two constructions 
are often confused. In some sentences they are mixed when the mark of 
the clause (‘that’) and the mark of the infinitive (‘to’) are both present: 


he never had knowleched that the tale to be trewe. 
Paston Letters, No. 177, p. 235, vol. I. 
than prayde sir Galahad to everyche of them, that and they com to kynge Arthurs 


courte, ‘to salew my lorde sir Launcelot.’? 
Malory, Winchester MS., p. 1031, 1. 27. 


Less glaring instances of contamination occur in the following quotations, 
in which the two constructions of noun clause and accusative with infinitive 
are at once both blended and asymmetrically co-ordinated: 


& a-non forth-wyth sche say owr Lady han hyr blissyd Sone in hir hand & swathyd 

hym ful lytely in the white kerche. 

Margery Kempe, p. 209, 1. 21. 
And hir thowt sche sey Ioseph ab Armathy takyn down owr Lordys body of the Crosse 
& leyd it be-forn, owr Lady. 

ibid., p. 193, 1. 26. 
More haue I meruayled then I schewe, fforsothe, when I felt fyrst my hert wax warme, 
and treuly, not ymagynyngly bot als it wer with sensibyll fyer, byrned. 

Misyn, Fire of Love, p. 2, 1. 6. 
they saw muche people of the contrey salew sir Palomydes, and seyde with a lowde voice, 
‘Jesu save the and kepe the’. 

Malory, Winchester MS., p. 514, 1. 34.4 


Taking the first sentence quoted above as the type, we note that in 
the first co-ordinated sentence-member, ‘sche say owr Lady han hyr blissyd 
Sone in hir hand,’ — ‘owr Lady’ is the object of the verb ‘say’ and the 
subject of the infinitive ‘han’. But in the second sentence-member (for 
which the noun ‘owr Lady’ must again be utilized), ‘sche say owr Lady ... 
swathyd hym ful lytely in the white kerche’, — ‘owr Lady’ is primarily seen, 
at least according to logical analysis, as the subject of the finite. verb 
‘swathyd’. Strictly, it is only the object of the main verb ‘say’ in so far 
as the whole clause in which it stands is the object of this verb. But this 
last illustrative extract from the sentence is not the sentence as it was 
composed, and we cannot doubt that in the full sentence cited above, ‘owr 
Lady’ is primarily the object of the main verb. So in the following 
sentences, while the presence of the accusative-and-infinitive construction 


cannot be vouched for by formal analysis, we may sense in the close 
* For further examples see Dubislav, ‘Studien zur Mittelenglischen Syntax’, in Anglia, 
vol. 46, p. 243; and especially G. Schleich, ‘Zur Sprache Lord Berners’, in Archiv, vol. 164, 
pp. 30-31. Berners apparently found this contamination in Froissart. 

4 See further Fritz Karpf, Studien zur Syntax in den Werken Geoffrey Chaucers, 


pp. 135-136; C. Stoffel, in a review of Franz, Shakespeare-Grammatik, in Englische 
Studien, vol. 29, p. 99. 
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relationship of the main verb and the following noun (‘that’ would be 
indispensable in Modern English), that the influence of the accusative- 
and-infinitive construction has been at work: 


soo on a day she aspyed kynge Vryens lay in his bedde slepynge. 
Morte d’Arthur (Caxton), p. 135, 1. 28. 
Anone they sawe knyghtes al armed came in at the halle dore. 
ibid., p. 718, 1. 1. 
_he sawe a shyp came rowyng in the see as all the wynd of the world had dryuen hit. 
ibid., p. 651, 1. 27.5 


In these sentences the analysis of the second verb as being in an asyndetic 
relative clause qualifying the object of the main verb is also tempting; and 
often it is justified. Thus the counterpart, in the Winchester Manuscript, 
of the second sentence above, runs: 


And anone they saw knyghtes all armed that cam in at the halle dore. 
Malory, Winchester MS., p. 1028, 1. 7. 


We should bear in mind all three constructions, viz., 
(1) The accusative-and-infinitive construction. 
_ (2) The construction whereby the noun following the main verb is to be 
__ taken as its object, and as the subject of a following asyndetic relative clause. 
(3) The construction whereby the noun following the main verb is the 
subject of the noun clause, which stands in the object relation to the main 
verb, with omission of the conjunction ‘that’. 

Apropos of this third construction, it is arguable that the accusative-and- 
infinitive construction influenced the pattern of the subordinate noun clause, 
in encouraging direct contact between verb and object clause. We may 
trace its influence here, for example: 


for ye wil not graunte, 
ne bot few of youre ordris, 
the ost sacrid, white and rounde, 
is verey Cristis body. 
Political Poems (ed. Wright), vol. II, p. 111. 


I append some similar instances of confusion of these constructions. In 
the last four quotations below there is four-fold contamination: confusion 
of the accusative-and-infinitive construction and the noun clause, and 
confusion of personal and impersonal constructions: 


Whan the proude pucelle in amours sawe her frende blanchardyn departed from her 
chamber, where she lened vpon a wyndowe ...... 

Caxton, Blanchardyn, p. 174, 1. 25. 
But thorowe the grete force of kyng Ban they made both the Northeren bataylles that 
were departed | hurtled to gyders for grete drede. 

Morte d’Arthur (Caxton), p. 58, 1. 6. 


5 Compare the accusative-and-infinitive construction: 
Thenne was sire Percyual ware in the see | and sawe a ship come sayllynge 
toward hym. Morte d’Arthur (Caxton), p. 650, 1. 23. 
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And happed aftirward the Kyng huntid in the same forest, lost his meny. 
. Capgrave, Chronicle, p. 123. 
And soo he happed vpon a daye he came to the herd men wandryng and langerynge. 
Morte d’Arthur (Caxton), p. 369, 1. 19. 
Thenne the good man awaked Galahad | & badde hym aryse and speke with a gentyl- 
woman that semeth hath grete nede‘of yow. 
ibid., p. 690, 1. 16. 
and soo hit happed the hynde came to the welle where as syre launcelot was slepyng. 
ibid., p. 764, 1. 21. 


University of Liverpool. K. C. PHILLIPps. 


Reviews 


Zinn und Zink. Studien zur abendlandischen Wortgeschichte. 
By Hermann M. Fraspigecx. (Buchreihe der Anglia 2. Bd.). 
Tiibingen: M. Niemeyer, 1952. xv + 180 pp. Geh. DM. 24.—. 
Geb. DM. 27.—. 


It should perhaps be stated at the outset that Wortgeschichte is here 
taken in its narrowest sense. We are presented with a most detailed, 
careful, and on the whole conservative phonological analysis of the words 
denoting the two metals mentioned in the title. The languages considered 
are the Romance, Germanic and, to a lesser extent, Celtic languages of 
Western Europe. Since names of metals are particularly tireless wanderers 
it might have been tempting to go beyond these languages to the unknown 
Mediterranean or northern substrata. Professor Flasdieck has wisely 
resisted this temptation. The interaction of the Romance and Germanic 
words in the respective languages, the giving and borrowing are dealt 
with fully. The author proceeds everywhere on his excursions with utmost 
caution. He never puts forward a theory of origin or borrowing without 
checking meticulously the phonological circumstances. In fact the point 
of departure for his studies was the author's concern with the phonological 
adoption and adaptation of Romance words in Middle English. This 
phonological slant is the predominant note of this book. What we gain 
is the confident assurance of solid and careful scholarship. There is no 
jumping to conclusions, and whenever the etymological speculation becomes 
more than usually hazardous the reader is clearly warned. What this 
book does not give us, and what was never the intention of the author, 
is a history of the semantic-idiomatic development of the words for these 


“metals in the respective languages. It might for instance be rewarding 


to trace the semantic histories of pewter and tin in English. How have 
they kept apart? Was there ever any competition between them? If 
the latter has been richly developed idiomatically (e.g. tin hat, tin god, 
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tin Lizzie) was this to be expected because of its particular semantic 
function? The German word Zinn has clearly never aroused popular 
imagination like English tin. Might it be because English possesses the 
word pewter besides tin, while German, nowadays at least, has to make 
do with one word? To ask these questions does not, of course, imply that 
they ought to have been dealt with in this book. Its purpose was to 
examine the phonological history of the relevant words and their adoption 
into other languages. 

Surveying the whole field as presented by Prof. Flasdieck it appears 
almost symbolical that the chemical sign Sn (= stannum) really stands for 
an anomaly. There is, indeed, much confusion in the history of these 
words. Like most modern etymologists Prof. Flasdieck postulates Latin 
stagnum (instead of stannum) in which he sees a loan from Celtic *stagno-. 
The modern Celtic words would thus not be derived from Latin. This 
claim appears all the more sound in view of the fact that the best tin mines 
in Roman times (Cornwall) were in Celtic territory and that the Celts 
were renowned for their skill in working metals. Furthermore the standard 
Latin expression was plumbum candidum or album. Besides the more 
popular Latin stagnum, of Celtic origin, a second word for tin is attested in 
all Romance languages, especially in their older stages. Prof. Flasdieck 
assumes as its basis Vulgar Latin *piltrum. In contradistinction to the 
descendants of stagnum those of *piltrum spread beyond the confines of 
the Romance languages, cf. E. pewter, Dutch piauter, Isl. pjatur, Nr. 
péater, Gael. feddar, Cymr. ffeutur, the Celtic words being derived from 
English. Prof. Flasdieck arrives at VLat. *piltrum against Meyer-Libke’s 
peltrcum and Gamillscheg’s *péltrum (p. 63.), after devoting over thirty 
pages to an examination of VLat. el/el before consonant. Judgment on 
Prof. Flasdieck’s conclusions must be left to the Romance specialist. Apart 
from excluding the possibility of ultimate Celtic origin of “piltrum, too, 
Prof. Flasdieck leaves the question of its antecedents open. 

The Gmc. word for stagnum is tin/Zinn. In French tain Prof. Flasdieck 
sees a loan from English tin, so to speak as a 17th century countergift for 
OFr. peautre > E. pewter. In view of the phonological and semantic 
closeness of étain and teint this derivation from English tin would seem to 
remain doubtful until direct proof for borrowing can be adduced. With 
regard to Gme. *tina~ Prof. Flasdieck considers the ablaut connection with 
*taina- ‘twig’, ‘rod’ (HG. Zaine ‘basket’) like Kluge, Etym. Wtb., probable. 
It is regrettable that a more satisfactory etymology of tin does not emerge 
from this study. Gmc. *faina- is so obviously associated with wood that 
the connection with a name for a metal, even if the latter is in use in the 
form of small sticks, would appear jejune. That Prof. Flasdieck’s 
investigation has not produced a more convincing solution suggests that 
the etymology of tin is to remain obscure. No IE, cognates are known, 
and the suspicion that the word is a Gmc. loan from a non-IE. language 
is difficult to brush aside. In linking E. tin and tink(er) Prof. Flasdieck 
follows up the suggestion of the O.E.D. which assumes two verbs: tink, 
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‘echoic, to emit a metallic sound with very short resonance’ and fink, 
‘to mend, to solder, rivet pots and pans’. Prof. Flasdieck furnishes further 
evidence for tink, (< OE. “*tinecian). The usual etymology (e.g. 
Weekley, Skeat) linking tinker with tinkle (< OED. tink,), is thus proved 
to stem from a popular belief that the tinker is so called because he makes 
a tinking (tink,) noise. 

The German word Zink, which has spread to all the other European 
languages following upon zinc production in Germany since about 1500, 
is plausibly traced back to Zinken, ‘spike’, ‘prong’. For the rest its etymo- 
logy remains dubious. It is not surprising that Prof. Flasdieck’s new 
suggestion ‘Wie aber ware es etwa mit idg. *deigh ‘prickeln, kitzeln: 
Kneifendes, zwickendes Insekt’, das nasaliert in a.e. tinclian vorliegt?’ is 
phrased in interrogative form. 

NE. spelter (zinc) and its continental counterparts LG. spialter, Dutch 
spiauter, OFr. espeautre form a particularly interesting group. The con- 
tinental expansion is convincingly shown to have originated in Proto- 
French *espeltre. Dutch borrowed its word from a French neighbouring 
dialect, and on its migration eastwards spiauter acquired an / in eastern 
Frisian by analogy with forms like western saut: eastern salt. 

From LG. the word penetrated into the HG. standard where it eventually 
gave way to Zink. The author is equally convincing when he pleads for 
the Gmc. character of spelter which he regards as indigenous in English 
in spite of late occurrence in written records. English seems to have 
preserved an Ingvaeonism which survives in continental Ingvaeonic only 
because French, having adopted it, passed it on to its north-eastern neigh- 
bours. Etymologically spelter belongs to the same IE. root as e.g. E. spill, 
spell or NHG. spalten. The group round E. spelter is further investigated 
in connection with OE. spaldur, NFr. épeautre, épeler, dialectal NFr. 
épotrer and pautre, pautrer. Light is thus shed on the extremely fertile 
Gmc. root *spel-/*spal- whose derivatives range semantically from words 
denoting ‘spelt’ and ‘balsam’ to those for processes of splitting, thrashing 
and spelling, and to a name for a metal. Much of the argument is highly 
technical and involves particularly problems of Romance phonology. The 
ultimate relationship of the Gmc. root represented by E. spelter and of 
VLat. *piltrum (> E. pewter) is only briefly touched upon. Prof. 
Flasdieck does not rule out this speculation, popular with etymologists, and 
suggests that the Venetians might have been responsible for the origin 
and dissemination of *piltrum in the Latin-Romance area. The IE. origin 
of the Gmc. root is practically assured and a link with VLat. *piltrum 
appears, even to the sceptical reader, probable especially after considering 
Prof. Flasdieck’s masterly exposition of the spread and semantic develop- 
ment of the Gmc. root *spel-/*spal-. 

An excellent last chapter ‘Riickblick und Ausblick’ summarises the 
fascinating history of the five terms Lat. stagnum (< Celtic), VLat. 
“piltrum, Gmc. *tina~, WGmce. *speltir, NHG. Zink. The last term was 
carried across Europe by the spread of modern chemistry and technology 
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since the 16th century. Two terms remain practically confined to their 


home areas: Gmc. *ftina~ and Lat. stagnum, while two, VLat. *piltrum and 
WGnmce. *speltir have been subjected to much borrowing and have long 
presented a confusing problem to a solution of which Prof. Flasdieck’s 
study is an eminent contribution. 


Manchester. Rupo.F KELLER. 


The Rivalry of Scandinavian and Native Synonyms in Middle 
English Especially Taken and Nimen. With an Excursus on 
Nema and Taka in Old Scandinavian. By ALarik RYNELL. 
(Lund Studies in English, XIII.) Lund: Gleerup; Copenhagen: 
Munksgaard; London: Williams and Norgate, 1948. 431 pp. 
Kr. 18. 


Professor Rynell begins this study by pointing out that though Scandinavian 
loanwords in Middle English have been discussed frequently and thoroughly, 
so that it seems unlikely that much new etymological material will emerge, 
nevertheless no one has hitherto dealt with such words according to the 
texts in which they appear. Such a method will not only give an idea 
of the relative numbers of Scandinavian and native words in Middle 
English texts, and thus contribute to English word-geography, but may 
also help to localise texts and words of doubtful provenance, and throw 
light on the rivalry of synonyms, and on ‘the process which sometimes 
eventually led to the victory of one word and the defeat of another in the 
various dialects, the dialect which was later to become ‘‘standard” English 
being naturally of quite particular interest’ (p. 10). The verbs nimen and 
taken are chosen to illustrate this process. 

After this general introduction, Professor Rynell proceeds to ‘Etymo- 
logical notes on OE nimarn and OScn taka’, which is really an account of 
their probable cognates and root meanings in Indo-Germanic, following 
this with a detailed lexicographical account of the two words in Germanic. 
Then comes the core of the work, an examination of the first occurrences 
of late Old English tacan and early Middle English taken (pp. 45-56), and 
then of the rivalry between Scandinavian and native synonyms in no 
fewer than forty-six Middle English texts (counting the Canterbury 
Tales as one) (pp. 59-363). For good measure he adds an Excursus of 
forty-five pages on nema and taka in Old Scandinavian (pp. 367-412). 

In the discussion of each text, the method adopted is to mention the 
MS(S), date and provenance, then a general account of the conflict of 
Scandinavian and native synonyms in the text, and finally a detailed 
examination of the use of nimen and taken (with their compounds). In 
his general account Professor Rynell uses a list of just over a hundred pairs 
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of Scandinavian and native compounds (pp. 13-17), a list reduced to half 
its original size; but authorities have not been unanimous in agreeing on 
the Scandinavian influence in something like 10% of these — some doubt 
has been thrown on the Scandinavian origin of cros, for instance. 

Quite apart from the difficulty of producing a really satisfactory list of 
synonyms (and even when one word is admittedly Scandinavian there is 
the further problem of determining its exact equivalent in English), there 
is the further difficulty of finding suitable Middle English texts. The 
great majority of those selected are literary texts, and among those 
Professor Rynell — rightly — considers the most important such as are in 
the author's autograph, like the poems of Herebert and the Ayenbite of 
Inwit. But there are few such texts, and as soon as scribal problems 
enter the field the commentator’s problems are many times multiplied. In 
order to find an answer to these problems we should require to know so 
many things about the scribe — his age, his personal idiosyncrasies and 
his social and literary background, for instance — before we can establish 
his part in any work. Such information is in almost every case denied us. 
And then there is the problem of dating. As the editors of a recent 
collection put it, ‘The composition of very few of the texts can be dated 
at all precisely; any such order could only be hypothetical, one in which the 
editors would have had little confidence, and one which would have been 
at the mercy of any competent critic’. 

If, then, this study seems to the reviewer to fail in its purpose, it is 
nevertheless a gallant failure, and not due to shortcomings on the part of 
Professor Rynell. On the contrary, one must admire the wealth of learning 
which he has brought to what admittedly is a formidable task. 


King's College, — A. MAcDOoNALD. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


Notes on Thomas Usk’s Testament of Love. By CLAES SCHAAR. 
Lund, 1950. 46 pp. 


The author of this monograph begins by reminding us that the Testament 
has a ‘firmly rooted reputation for obscurity and lack of originality’ and 
that consequently comment on it is scarce. Even the standard modern 
edition, in the seventh supplementary volume of Skeat’s Chaucer, does not 
solve all the problems of this textually puzzling work, and the monograph 
is an attempt to supplement the sometimes scrappy and_ half-hearted 
comments and emendations made by the great editor. Some such work is 
obviously necessary before any really considered verdict can be passed on 
Usk either as stylist or as philosopher. If we go simply by Skeat’s edition 
there is no reason why we should not adopt any position between Kapp’s 
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downright condemnation and C. S. Lewis’s more enthusiastic evaluation. 

Schaar offers some fifty to sixty emendations to the text. Since no Ms 
has survived most of them remain conjectural only, but they do go some 
way towards clearing up difficulties of interpretation. Not all of them, 
perhaps, are necessary. In the following sentence, for example, Schaar 
would omit ‘that’: 


But ever, me thinketh, he wereth his olde clothes, and that the soule in whiche the lyfe 
of frendship was in, is drawen out from his other spirites. 


Here ‘that’ depends (ungrammatically, of course) on ‘me thinketh’, but its 
presence causes no more difficulty than the repetition of ‘in’. Other 
emendations are so inevitable that one is surprised that so experienced an 
editor as Skeat did not suggest them for himself. For instance, in the 
following passage the simple change from ‘denyeth’ to ‘deyneth’ makes 
all clear: 


And if that Margarite denyeth now nat to suffre her vertues shyne to, thee-wardes with 
spredinge bemes, as far or farther than if thou were sely in worldly joye, trewly, I saye 
nat els but she is somdel to blame. 


For some emendations there is independent authority which puts them 
beyond dispute. The statement that ‘god is not begyled, ne seeth nothing 
wheder it shal come of liberte or els of necessite’, is mere nonsense, but 
a reference to St. Anselm’s De Concordia Praescientiae et Praedestinationis 
shows that some such phrase as ‘but the sothe’ has been omitted after 
‘nothing’. 

All in all, this is a carefully carried out piece of work. It would be a 
welcome act if the writer were to follow it up with a new edition of the 
Testament, embodying his own and other recent investigations into its 


problems. 


King’s College, D. S. BLAND. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


English Literary Criticism: 17th and 18th Centuries. By J. W. 
H. Arxins. Methuen, 1951. 21/—. 383 pp. 


It is unfortunate that Professor Atkins never lived to see the completion 
of his series of volumes on the history of literary criticism. His recent 
death is a regrettable loss to scholarship. 

The volume under review represents, one may suppose, the penultimate 
volume of the series, and deals with the development of English literary 
criticism from the middle of the seventeenth to the end of the eighteenth 


century. 
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Professor Atkins begins by discussing at some length the importance of 
French influences at the Restoration, and then, after dealing with the 
transitional figures of Hobbes, Cowley, and Sprat, devotes an entire 
chapter to the figure of Dryden. This is followed by a discussion of 
representative figures of the Augustan school, Addison, Pope, and Swift, 
who are contrasted with the later ‘pre-romantics’, Young, Gray, the Wartons, 
and Hurd. After consideration of Shakespearian criticism as a separate 
field in itself, Professor Atkins devotes a full chapter to a detailed and, in 
the main, enthusiastic and sympathetic discussion of Dr Johnson, under 
the somewhat regrettable title of ‘The Great Cham of Literature’. The 
views of writers hardly to be classed as ex professo literary critics — such 
as Fielding, Sterne, Gibbon, Hume and Reynolds — are then summarized, 
and the book concludes with a general survey of the whole period. 

One of the chief defects of such a method as Professor Atkins’s is that 
the salient outlines tend to become blurred by a mass of detail, and the 
major figures are submerged by the mention of every would-be critic of 
the period. It is certainly difficult to see for what sort of reader the book 
has been designed. If for students who have not read the texts, then 
there is no clear guidance in essentials, if for students who have, then 
several of the summaries are too elementary. The general historical 
approach of the book also has marked disadvantages. There is a tendency 
to search too hard for the influence of ‘Longinus’ and the French critics, 
and, towards the end of the book, to try to find precursors of the nineteenth 
century, instead of considering the critical texts in themselves and on their 
own merits, as aids (or otherwise) to the study of literature and its 
problems. The period covered by the book would have lent itself peculiarly 
to a synthetic type of approach. Instead of confining himself to a dis- 
cursive analysis of one critic after another, Professor Atkins might have 
attempted to study the shifting valuations of key critical terms, on the lines 
of Logan Pearsall Smith’s Four Romantic Words. ‘Natural’ ‘moral’, ‘real, 
‘harmonious’, ‘regular’ — what does the eighteenth century mean by these 
and similar terms, and are they constants? ‘That is the sort of question 
for which the student requires an answer. 

Of the discussions on individual critics, one can but select a few points 
for comment. The chapter on Dr Johnson is, on the whole, excellent, and 
the figure of Johnson dominates the book as it does the century; Johnson 
represents the age and yet transcends it. Johnson's scrupulous fairness of 
judgement and his concern for literature as a concrete fact are well brought 
out, but in referring to the judgements on Lycidas and Gray as ‘unhappy’ 
(p. 310), Professor Atkins ‘dates’ his own views as certainly as those of 
Johnson. It is a pity that so little is made of Johnson’s essay on Swift, 
which is an early instance of ‘psychological’ criticism of the best kind. 

It is good to see some considerable space given to Dennis, a most unduly 
neglected figure. Dennis is a fascinating example of an Augustan critic 
torn between ethical and sentimental standards of judgement, in fact a 
warning that standards which are solely ethical tend to gravitate towards 
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the sentimental. Indeed, the present reviewer would like to have seen 
more space devoted to Dennis at the expense of less to Dryden, for Dennis 
is a more typical and more concrete case of the Augustan predicament. 

The treatment of Hobbes is a little disappointing. By dealing too 
exclusively with Hobbes’s explicit literary criticism (which is, after all, very 
slight) the important significance for Augustan poetry of his theories of 
language is neglected. Some reference to Willey’s account of Hobbes in 
The Seventeenth Century Background would have been helpful. The 
treatment of Rymer is perhaps too strong: ‘the nadir of criticism ... a 
pedantic mentality and a coarse-grained personality’ (pp. 76-7). Rymer 
has a pre-Addisonian, cockney ‘raciness reminiscent of L’Estrange. He 
certainly illustrates the danger of a narrow sensibility allied to a cocksure, 
hit-or-miss manner, but the evident respect shown to him by Eliot in The 
Sacred Wood is worthy of consideration and investigation. 

In dealing with the changing style of pulpit oratory, it is surprising to 
find only Glanvill cited. There is a whole literature on the subject, and 
some reference might have been made to the researches of Fraser Mitchell 
and R. F. Jones. In any case, it is doubtful whether the change in pulpit 
oratory can be accounted for on purely stylistic grounds: the influence of 
Chillingworth, Daillé, and, to a certain extent, Veron, has also to be taken 
into account. 

_ At the other end of the century, the reference to Morgann’s Essay on 
Falstaff as ‘one of the most original, acute, and illuminating pieces of 
eighteenth century criticism’ (p. 261) is too laudatory. Morgann inaugu- 
rated the ‘character’ approach to Shakespeare, with its consequent neglect 
of Shakespeare’s poetic and dramatic qualities. The disastrous effects 
of Morgann on nineteenth century Shakespearian criticism have already 
been remarked on by L. C. Knights in How Many Children had Lady 
Macbeth, and although it was said of Morgann’s Essay by A. C. Bradley: 
‘there is no better piece of Shakespeare criticism in the world’, Morgann 
lacked precisely that sensitivity to Shakespeare’s poetry which makes 
Bradley’s own essay on Lear transcend so triumphantly the limitations of 
the ‘character’ approach. 

Professor Atkins’s book stands as a scholarly survey of the general field, 
although one may quarrel with some of his individual judgements and 
lines of emphasis. It is to be regretted, however, that he includes no 
bibliography of the subject, particularly of studies on the literary criticism 
of the period by other modern scholars. 


Nijmegen. T. A. BirRELL. 
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Shelley's Eccentricities. By C. H. Graso. Albuquerque: The 
University of New Mexico Press. 1950. 84 pp. $ 1.—. 


This psychosomatic study by a literary critic starts from the thesis that 
Shelley was ‘unusual’. To support this view Mr. Grabo gives various 
details from a selected biography of Shelley. 

Then follows a chapter on the poet’s physical characteristics, among 
which are recorded his shrill voice, his fits of drowsiness, and acute pains 
in the side. 

All his life Shelley read and studied strenuously. “The nervous strain 
of such studious habits when pursued over years must have been enormous’, 
Mr. Grabo says not unjustly. ‘Shelley lived, we must believe, at a sustained 
intellectual pitch of which few men have been capable, for added to his 
prodigies of reading and study is his creative work. The composition of 
intensely emotional and intellectual poetry such as Shelley produced must 
be one of the most exhausting mental exercises known to man.’ (p. 27.) 

However much we know of the life of Shelley, it is, to my mind, a sheer 
impossibility to diagnose his bodily and mental ills exclusively from written 
sources, the more so as the evidence is unreliable, as the author of this 
study clearly points out in the case of the assault on Shelley at Tan-yr-allt 
in Wales. Mr. Grabo, in discussing Shelley's alleged hallucinations and 
delusions, comes to the conclusion that Shelley did not suffer from a 
persecution complex, though the poet’s apprehensions in this direction may 
have been exaggerated. There is no gainsaying that at times Shelley's 
nerves were highly strung, but it should be borne in mind that to this 
fact we owe no small part of his inspired poems, chiefly the lyrical ones. 

The author then proceeds to discuss Edward Carpenter's Freudian 
analysis of Shelley in The Psychology of the Poet Shelley, which study 
Carpenter wrote in collaboration with the psychiatrist Barnefield. Carpen- 
ter stresses the fusing of the masculine and the feminine temperament in 
Shelley and even goes so far as to see in the poet a new type of the 
Hermaphrodite. Barnefield’s starting-point is Shelley's femininity and he 
thinks he has discovered an unconscious conflict in Shelley’s nature between 
the sanctions of society and ‘his own peculiar impulses’. 

Mr. Grabo strongly repudiates Barnefield’s suggestions, and then deals 
at some length with Herbert Read's literary Freudianism as exposed in the 
latter's In Defence of Shelley. Mr. Grabo especially disagrees with Read 
where this critic ascribes Shelley's ‘passion to reform the world’ to neurotic 
causes. 

In a concluding chapter, The Sanity of Genius, Mr. Grabo refutes the 
evidence adduced by the psychologists as being untrus.worthy, and points 
out that all human beings have their eccentric and abnormal moments, 
though he dips the balance to the other extreme when stating that men 
of genius are probably the ‘only sane or relatively sane beings in a half- 
mad world.’ 
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We may be grateful to Mr. Grabo for his incisive study, in which he 
throws down the gauntlet to experts who jump at startling conclusions in 
a domain where literary critics fear to tread. 


The Hague. L. VERKOREN. 


Growth and System of the Language of Dickens. An Introduction 
to a Dickens Lexicon. By Tapao Yamamoto. Kansai University 
Press, 1952. 508 + 8 + 70 pp. [No price given.] 


The arrangement and study of a writer's language according to a bio- 
graphical pattern may serve one of two purposes: to interpret the writer’s 
life from the internal evidence of his writings, or to demonstrate the 
influence of known biographical facts, of milieu, on his language habits. 
The dangers of circular argument which attend the former object are well 
known; the need for circumspection appears to be no less with the latter. 

The present work is in two parts of which the first, The Growth and 
Structure of Dickens's Language, has a biographical scheme with words 
and idioms arranged in twenty chapters according to different periods and 
interests of his life. Part II, Idiom and Idioms, contains in three chapters 
those colloquialisms ‘which are not or cannot be duly mentioned in Part I’ 
(Introd. p. 18). An excellent and comprehensive index of words is 
provided for purposes of reference. 

The details of Dickens's life are well enough known. His novels are 
widely read still both in England and overseas, and the notion of making 
such an ‘applied biography’ is an excellent one. Dr. Yamamoto is able 
to shed light on the direct influence of environment on style and idiom 
— Chapter VII, The Stage, is a concise and altogether excellent example 
of this; the material is so presented that, reading the novels a hundred 
years after they were written, we are able to realise the richer original 
meaning of many phrases (pugilistic and gaming phrases, for instance) 
which are now conventionalized; and also to appreciate more fully the 
force and raciness of a writer who, as our author concludes (p. 501) 
maintained the equilibrium of his language ‘in and around “familiar” 
idioms’. 

In execution, however, the scheme is open to certain objections. Thus, 
in Chapter III, Late Childhood, there is but a tenuous connection between 
the biographical details (‘our author grows up and reaches the age of five 

. stayed [at Chatham] till he was nine’) and the quotations of children’s 
prattle taken from novels written twenty to forty years later when Dickens 
was surrounded by his own children or even grandchildren. Again, in 
Chapter XI, The First Published Work, the writer deals mostly with 
‘everyday’ and slang expressions from the whole range of Dickens's works 
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up to and including Edwin Drood. The arrangement of the chapters is 
convenient for reference, but their titles give a false impression of chrono- 
logical coherence. 

The distinction between conventionalized and purely technical phrases 
is carefully noted throughout, though the writer errs if anything on the side 
of liberality to include such phrases as at sixes and sevens and to turn the 
tables on (p. 128) under the heading of Chapter VIII, Sports and Games; 
historical explanations of these may be interesting but it is questionable 
whether they or the phrases themselves can be considered strictly relevant. 
A similar point arises in connection with the writer's use of the OED 
(referred to throughout as NED); we find, for example, Dickens's use 
of chuck headed by the comment from OED that this verb is ‘by workmen 
substituted for ‘throw’ in all senses’ (p. 422) and on the next page that 
chaff is ‘still considered slangy’. Is this meant to describe modern usage? 
The COD would provide more up-to-date information; and if the writer 
intends it as a period piece, a note would have been welcome on the time- 
lag between Dickens and the OED, which is very considerable, especially 
‘with the later letters of the alphabet. 

Part II deals with the residue of idiomatic phrases, divided into chapters 
for Sentence-, Verb- and Noun-Idioms; each of these is subdivided into 
a mixture of categories such as, under Sentence Idioms, Interrogations, 
Embarrassments, Statements of truth, Expressions of hopeless contemplation 
etc. This Part is however syntactical rather than lexical in form and it is 
here that the author pegs out an area, lying somewhere between the 
territories of Grammar and Dictionary, for the Lexicon advertised in the 
sub-title of the book. 

For this the definition of idiom is crucial, and the writer derives it from 
Bally (‘a unit of thought, or psychological element’) adding (i) the living 
sense of the historical — allowing, that is, for ‘unnatural’ sophisticated use 
of language, and (ii) aesthetic intention; delimitation of the idiomatic unit 
takes place according to the linguistic sense of the user — hence, we may 
suppose, the preliminary biographical work in Part I. His Lexicon there- 
fore differs from the Grammar: 


The function of grammar is quite different; it seeks to analyse even special facts in 
some general formulas and explain them in some general (i.e. grammatical) terms; 
in other words, its duty is to convert even idioms into free expressions either by tracing 


them ae historically or giving some psychological explanations’ (p. 396, italics not 
original). 


He goes on to speak of Jespersen, and suggests that his interest in speech 
as individual utterance (parole) and his ‘strenuous collection of as many 
examples as possible’ is properly characteristic of the Lexicon. Still more 
revealing is the following passage (p. 394): 


grammars... deal with linguistic facts from the grammatical point of view according to 
which linguistic forms and functions should be analysed and combined in a constitutive 
way which is diametrically opposed to the method of a Lexicon which ... views linguistic 
facts constantly in connection with the people who use a language. 


Ly Mell 
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Do not grammarians take account of the people who use the language ? 


The distinction between grammatical and properly stylistic features of 
language is sometimes a fine one. The Lexicon of Dickens's idiom which 
Dr. Yamamoto intends to publish may help us to gain insight into such 
problems. But dogmatizing about what grammar is not, can hardly help. 

The labour of such a work, and the monumental patience and thorough- 
ness with which the author has carried out his plan, are rewarded rather 
by the richness of detailed observation laid before us than by the somewhat 
vague conclusions brought forth. A sensitive reader can discern the 
excellences of Dickens's idiom without having recourse to a card-index. 
The quotations appear to be on the whole accurately rendered, but there is 
a regrettably large number of misprints — the list of some 300 in the 
Corrigenda is by no means complete — and it is to be hoped that these 
and other mistakes such as the misdating of Shakespeare’s First Folio 
(p. 217) and of Thomas Dilworth’s New Guide to the English Tongue 
(p. 55) will be made good in the forthcoming Lexicon. 


Groningen. N. E. OssELTon. 


The Interpretation of the Cuchulain Legend in the Works of 
W. B. Yeats. By Bircir Byerssy. Upsala, 1950. 190 pp. Sw. 
Crs. 6.50. 


This is the first in a projected series of studies to be published by the 
Irish Institute at Upsala University; and as such (quite apart from its 
intrinsic qualities) it merits attention from all readers of modern Irish 
literature. In many ways, moreover, it is excellent in itself. Dr Bjersby’s 
title suggests a somewhat specialised approach, a theme to engage the 
anthropologist rather than the common reader. But in fact this is as much 
a critical as a learned study; and the centre of interest is not the Cuchulain 
legend but Yeats’s work. 

Four principal topics are discussed. There is (i) a succinct but full 
account of Yeats’s Cuchulain poems and plays; which aré (ii) related 
to and collated with their sources in Gaelic legend. Similarities and 
divergences discovered thus are then (iii) correlated with the poet's 
intellectual, social and biological history, and (iv) causally linked or 
connected tentatively with some of his dominant conceptions and obsessions. 
These operations have not all been always conducted with uniform skill: 
but many interesting facts are recorded, and one or two points of the 
very first critical interest established. 

I shall illustrate my last statement first. Dr Bjersby (properly, I think) 
rejects the view (which Ellmann has so skilfully expounded) that revolt 
against his father was an imperative motive of paramount importance in 
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the development of Yeats’s life and art. Cuchulain killed his son in 
single combat (so the legends tell): and Yeats twice chose this episode for 
treatment, first as a narrative poem (The Death of Cuchulain), and later 
as a play (On Baile’s Strand). This choice of theme is used by Ellmann 
to confirm his diagnosis: such a tale was congenial to Yeats because it 
could pose a subconscious dilemma. But (Dr Bjersby sensibly objects) 


in neither work has Yeats communicated any sense of a private vendetta — 


between son and father. This point (which is supported by apposite 


reference to Yeats’s own text) shews Dr Bjersby working simply as a 


literary critic, reading the actual words of the poet with care, and then 
commenting sensibly on them. Dr Bjersby is, however, not a mere critic, 
but also a scholar: and she now proceeds to exploit her special knowledge 
with notable skill. Not alone has Yeats conveyed no sense of personal 
hostility between the son and father in his treatment of this tale. But for 
the plot of his play he has actually changed the traditional fable, represent- 
ing both the combatants as quite unaware of their blood relationship, and 
as both innocent of any personal malice or private resentment. Why, if 
he wanted to express a parricidal animus, did Yeats deliberately thus reject 
‘the possibilities this legend offers to adapt itself to such a purpose’, Dr 
Bjersby asks (pp. 79-81). The question admits of only one answer: and 
the argument is conclusive; furnishing an admirable illustration of how 
scholarship can serve to check the fantasies of the literary critic. 

But this high level, although frequently attained, is not sustained 
throughout the book; and more than one defect must also be recorded. 
Dr Bjersby’s English at its best is so precise and elegant, it seems a pity 
she should allow herself so many slight misusages. Such phrases as ‘the 
idea to use’ for ‘the idea of using’ (p. 44) or ‘goes on telling’ for ‘goes 
on to tell’ (p. 115) might, one feels, without any great labour, have been 
eliminated, thereby increasing the elegance if not the clarity of the 
expression. These are merely formal blemishes, however; and the reader 
cannot be in any serious doubt as to what precisely is meant. It is a 
much graver matter that at times the language seems to carry no precise 
or unambiguous sense whatsoever. I suppose that one does more or less 
understand what the writer meant by statements such as that Yeats ‘never 
bargained with artistic values’ (p. 17); although the meaning one takes is 
not strictly the sense which those words in that sequence convey. But 
when Dr Bjersby says (p. 145) that certain words of Yeats ‘provide a 
psychological explanation of his doctrinal purpose of the mask’, I find 
myself unable even to guess what her meaning can be. Head or tail, in 
fact, is what I cannot make of such a statement. Many writers, of course, 
employ words much as naval commanders use smoke; to hide the 
insufficiencies of their own ammunition: but Dr. Bjersby’s work at its 
best is sufficiently good to make me feel pretty sure that whenever she 
sets down some words in a sentence she really had something to say. 
And because, when I understand what she says, I frequently find it 
interesting, I wish that I could understand this curious sentence too. Nor 
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is this the only passage I have failed to understand; there are at least 
half a dozen besides; this is merely the shortest to quote. 

This kind of blemish also serves to illustrate what is, I think, the 
fundamental limitation of this book. It seems unfinished, gives an impression 
_ of being not quite the final draft. The material has not been properly cut 
to fit the argument. There is too much random discourse on topics which, 
however fascinating, seem to have no particular relevance to the main theme. 
Thus for example we learn (p. 71) that On Baile’s Strand is more directly 
based upon Yeats’s ‘own experiences and inner life’ than a casual perusal 
might suggest. To recognise this, we must (p. 72) know all about Maud 
Gonne. So Dr Bjersby furnishes (pp. 72-75) a life of that great woman, 
noting especially her relations with Yeats in the years during which he 
conceived, composed, revised, and completed that play. Then she enquires 
what makes the final version of On Baile’s Strand ‘so much more intense 
than the first one?’ (p. 76); and she connects the change with three chief 
alterations in the text, which she analyses (pp. 76-78). First is ‘the 
introduction of the oath motif’ into the plot, and second is the increased 
importance of ‘the Fool’s and the Blind Man's parts’. Both are discussed 
at length, but neither is shewn to have any significant link or causal 
connexion with the influences of Maud Gonne. The third significant 
change is discovered in certain passages where Cuchulain expresses his 
sorrow at having (or so he mistakenly fancies) no son. ‘Is this’, asks Dr 
Bjersby, ‘Yeats’ own grief at having no real home, no wife, no children ?’ 
Well, in a manner of speaking, and partially, maybe it could be. There 
is, of course, nothing about either wife or home in any passage Dr Bjersby 
has quoted about or by Cuchulain: so that it is only in his grief at lacking 
children that the hero may perhaps be thought to echo the author's own 
sorrow. However, it is conceivable that Yeats was better able to express 
such feelings, because when he wrote he was subject to similar feelings. 
But it needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave to tell us that. We 
might almost have guessed it: and even to prove it we only require to have 
heard that Yeats had been a lover and was rather unlucky in love. One can 
see of course that to Dr Bjersby, discovering Yeats, it was interesting, even 
imperative, that she should find out the principal facts in the life of Maud 
Gonne; and if she found it helpful, she did well to set them down clearly: 
but their importance was subjective merely; and they have no function in 
this book; from which they ought to have been excluded. This criticism 
(which would equally apply to much of Dr Bjersby’s statement of the 
doctrines in A Vision) indicates the chief defect in what is in so many 
ways an admirable study. 


Groningen. Perer ALLT. 
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The Phonemes of English. A Phonemic Study of the Vowels 
and Consonants of Standard English. By A. Conen. (Diss. 
Amsterdam.) The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1952. 127 pp. 
Price f 6.—. 


Since the rise, within the domain of linguistics, of the science of phonology, 
now mostly called phonemics, many attempts have been made to describe 
languages phonemically, i. to make an inventory and, if possible, a 
classification of their phonemes. French, Dutch, Czech, Danish have 
been made the subject of more or less detailed studies. American scholars 
have come to occupy a prominent place in the new science, and so we know 
a good deal about American English phonemes. The descriptions of British 
English, by Vachek and by Trnka, were made in the early days of 
phonology, some twenty years ago. 

As there is no agreement among scholars as to the nature of the phoneme, 
it is not surprising that the methods of description should differ so widely. 
Certain views, it is true, have been abandoned, namely the notion of the 
phoneme as a psychological entity. It is now mostly considered as a 
functional or as a structural unit. To some functionalists this unit is 
purely physical, others are inclined to regard it as mentalistic. The 
relations of phonemics to the other branches of linguistics are also 
controversial. There is agreement as to the necessity of distinguishing 
phonemics from phonetics; in practice, however, the phonetic approach is 
not always excluded. The same applies to historical considerations. To 
mention only the main points at issue. 

It is the aim of Mr. Cohen's thesis ‘to give a reasoned exposition of the 
procedures involved in establishing the phonemes of English..... and an 
account of the most important literature bearing both on the general and 
the particular problems inherent in this type of work’ (p. 3). He also 
voices criticism and makes suggestions of his own. The book ends with 
a comprehensive bibliography, including publications up to 1952. 

The general impression one gets from this exposition is somewhat 
bewildering. The more studies are published on the subject, the more one 
begins to wonder, whether phonemics is really going to fulfil the promise 
made by its first adherents, that it would open up new horizons to the 
linguist. Phonemicists seem to be so much engrossed by their theories, 
that they are in danger of disregarding reality. Cohen’s warning: ‘We 
must never lose sight of the fact, that we communicate in speech by using 
articulate sounds’ (p. 29) is not a case of battering at an open door, it is 
urgently called for. And here is yet another treatise, which does not 
contribute much to the disentanglement of this maze, as may be illustrated 
by the following quotation, concerning the historical approach in phonemic 
studies. ‘When we find men in English to be the plural of man, we must 
not say that this case of vowel alternation exists because it used to be a 
normal type of plural formation in Old English. We can only use this 
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fact in order to explain a deviation from the normal pattern of plural 
formation in s prevailing in modern English.’ (p. 18.) 

In Chapter I Dr. Cohen enumerates the various ways of approach to 
phonemic description. He himself adopts the empirical method advocated 
by Reichling. The behaviour of language users in everyday speech will 
form the basis of his analysis. — Chapter II deals with problems of method: 
Phonemics and Phonetics; Synchronic and Diachronic Method; Significant 
Function; Commutation Test; and so forth. Dr. C. adopts the functional 
criterion, — In Chapter III the author undertakes to make an inventory of 
the English consonant phonemes and to classify them. He examines the 
sounds given by Daniel Jones in his Outline from the functional point of 
view, in order to establish or reject their phonemic status. The so-called 
semi-vowels are also discussed in this chapter, where they no doubt belong, 
considering there are pairs like [wil]/[fil], [ja:n]/[la:n]. With complex 
sounds like the affricates there are two possibilities of interpretation, 
monophonematic and biphonematic. C. is in favour of the second, on 
the strength of pairs like [led3a]/[leza], [tfin]/[fin], [wotf]/[wot] 
(p. 42 sqq.). — For his classification C. takes over Trager’s criterion of 
distribution, namely initial, medial or final position; occurrence in isolation 
or in clusters. The final clusters [tl] and [tn] give rise to the question 
whether there exists a phoneme of syllabicity in English. C. denies it, as 
[1] and [n] are always syllabic in these clusters. He also rejects the 
mentalistic conception of Trubetzkoy and others, that the speaker who 
pronounces [botl], [batn] means [botal], [baten]. His criterion is the 
behaviour of the members of the English speech community, to whom the form 
with an inserted [2] would sound odd (p.63). In this light he also examines 
[yn] and [h]. These English sounds have embarrassed phonemicists time 
and again, because, though obviously two separate phonemes, there does 
not exist a single pair of words with commutable [n]/[h]. 

In Chapter ITV the same empirical method is applied to the vowels. 
C. holds, and the present reviewer agrees with him, that quality, not 
quantity, is the decisive factor in distinguishing pairs like [bi:t]/[bit], 
[pu:]]/[pul]. — The phonemic status of English diphthongs is highly 
controversial among phonemicists. Are they single or complex phonemes ? 
Especially in America this question has been discussed a good deal. Dr. C. 
is in favour of the monophonematic interpretation. Contrary to most 
scholars, he even includes [>i], on the ground that there occurs [i] but 


not [>] at the end of words. This argument is not convincing, since in 


non-final position [>i]/[>] can be commuted in the pair [d32in]/[d3on]. 
— C.'s interpretation of the so-called centring diphthongs [ia], [ua], [ea] 
is curious (p. 100 sqq). He looks upon them as modifications of the long 
vowels [i:], [u:], [ez] ‘(the latter being longer than any of the “short” 
vowels)’, under the influence of a possibly following [r] and proposes the 


- transcription [fi(r)], [fi(r)in] = fear, fearing. But with words that have 


no such potential [r] he retains the traditional notation, e.g. [rial], [aidia]. 
Thus he gets two ways of symbolizing the same sound, e.g. [aidia], [mai 
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di(r)]. Also words like gourd, scarce have no potential [r] and are 
therefore transcribed [guad], [skeas]. As C.’s inventory of phonemes 
contains no centring diphthongs, he ‘is forced to accept the unusual 
combination of two vowel phonemes in nuclear words in these cases’ 
(p. 103). According to this theory [gaid] = guide would consist of three, 
but [gued] — gourd of four phonemes. The triphthongs are treated 
similarly. On one hand there are words like [pau(r)] = power, [fai(r) ] 
— fire, on the other words without potential [r], e.g. [kaued] — coward, 
[laion] = lion. [aua] and [aia] are said to consist of two phonemes, on 
the strength of pairs like [laian]/[lain]. Also with [au(r)] and [ai(r)] 
C. gives communication pairs, e.g. (p. 104) [taua]/[taia], [taie]/[taip], 
[taua]/[taun] (to be consistent he should write [tau(r)]/[tai(r)]). One 
is a good deal surprised, therefore, when he calls these latter triphthongs 
monophonematic. — This chapter is certainly no advance in phonemic 
theory. 

A few other points cannot pass uncontested either. On p. 89 where 
it is said that final [a:] is always an indication of an [r] in the spelling, 
the words [pa:]= pa, [ma:] = ma are dismissed on the ground that ‘they 
are used more often to address than to denote the persons in speaking about 
them’, and that ‘the latter function, the purely representational one, is the 
subject of the present study’. On this ground C. would also have to 
exclude ‘madam’ and the stressed form of ‘sir’, which he adduces two 
pages later. And why, we ask, should he exclude them? — Then there 
is, throughout this study, an uncertainty as to whether consonants and 
vowels can enter into direct opposition. Like other scholars C. holds 
(p. 39) that in nuclear monosyllables, consisting of non-vocoid + vocoid 
+ non-vocoid, they cannot. On p. 61 this rule is extended to nuclear 
words of two syllables, which creates a difficulty with pairs like 
[bate] /[batn]. But when analysing the triphthongs (p. 104), he makes 
use of this kind of opposition himself, giving pairs like those quoted at 
the end of the preceding paragraph. 

Dr. Cohen's English lacks ease and fluency, so that the reader sometimes 
finds it difficult to make out the exact meaning of a sentence. The 
phonetic notation is the broad transcription of the A.P.I.; in the last chapter, 
however, narrow transcriptions occur sporadically. Typographically, some 
of the symbols used make an awkward impression. Altogether, the book 
lacks that careful finish which one expects of a scholarly treatise. 


Basel. Maria SCHUBIGER. 


1 Sometimes even correctness, cf.: “Trubetzkoy’s too narrow a view of phonemes’ (p. 35); 


‘This would not be the case if the final part of fatten is interpreted...’ (p. 63); ‘if phonemes 
were to exist of single features only’ (p. 81). 
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American into English. A Handbook for Translators. By 
G. V. Carey. London: Heinemann. 1953. x + 94 pp. 6snet. 


This little book, written by one who is not a professional linguist,’ deserves 
the attention of students of English whose range of interest extends beyond 
the time-hallowed precincts of ‘Received Standard’. As the author explains 
in his Introduction, for the past seven years he has been mainly occupied 
in correcting proofs, and of some hundreds of books he has read in proof 
during that time nearly thirty per cent have been by American authors 
and/or first published in the United States. In such cases he has read 
the proofs of the English edition (in which American idioms, spellings, etc. 
had been replaced by English) with the American edition by their side, and 
noted the differences. Of the differences thus noted he presents us with 
an alphabetical list, preceded by a discussion of a number of phenomena 
that lend themselves to classification. 

Mr. Carey shows himself a careful observer, with not more linguistic 
prejudice than can be expected of an Englishman dealing with his own 
language, or of any layman dealing with language, for that matter. He 
does write ‘diphthongs’ when he should have said ‘digraphs’; he speaks of 
the ‘omission’ of should in a sentence like The doctor insisted he remain in 
bed (but he has at least, unlike some professed grammarians, noticed the 


‘frequency of the construction in American), and of and in Go bring them 


back; neither here nor in the American duplication of as in As absurd as 
it is ... does he seem to realize that American has preserved a construction 
given up in English. With some linguistic training he might have found 
the American spelling of -I-, -ll-, in traveler, fulfill, a little less ‘perverse’, 
and might have been able to define the peculiarly American treatment of 
to have, as in Do you have any children? But the facts are there, with 
more completeness and less irrelevant comment than in any other British 
publication on American English (since Horwill's Dictionary of Modern 
American Usage) that I am acquainted with. Nor is this a mere collection 
of linguistic curiosities. It is the work of a man who realizes the dangers 
of taking it for granted that Englishmen and Americans speak the ‘same’ 
language. In some ways, of course, they do; in others, they do not.’ It 
is important, for other than linguistic reasons, to discover and define the 
differences, and to have reliable ‘translations’ (and translators) from one 
‘language’ into the other. 

The scope of Mr. Carey's glossary is indicated by his statement that he 
has aimed at including almost every ‘Americanism’ that he has come across. 
There is, therefore, little point in mentioning words and phrases not to be 
found in it. Still, it seems curious that the normal American construction 


1 He has written a small book on Punctuation and Proof Correction and a brochure 


on Indexing. nba 
2 Even the notation of a date, like 3/4/1954, does not mean the same thing in the two 


countries. 
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of to aim with a to-infinitive (‘I have aimed to include’) seems to have 
escaped his attention. Also that, while hire (a person) is included, its 
opposite fire is not. In passing, it may be observed that, though -er is the 
normal spelling in center, fiber, etc., theatre is sometimes seen with -re in 
America. There is one misprint: move, for more, on p. 61. 

Among the examples of the subjunctive (‘omission of should’) there is 
one that illustrates a construction never, to my knowledge, observed by 
grammarians, viz. the use of not before the subjunctive, without peri- 
phrastic do: It is absolutely necessary that this power not rest merely on 
the goodwill of the management. That this is not a stylistic freak is shown 
by the following passage from a recent American thriller: 


‘I can always take it to the Ballet Theater.’ 

‘But, my dear boy, I wasn’t suggesting you nof (italics in text) do it, or that you 
change the theme. I was only suggesting that, perhaps, in the! light of recent events ...’ 

Edgar Box, Death in the Fifth Position, Signet Books, p. 58. 


or this from a folder of Louisiana State University (where, if anything 
is ‘omitted’, it is shall, not should): ‘In addition, dormitory life at LSU 
insures that the individual student not be lost in the mass of students.’ 
In all these examples, not is probably strong-stressed and high-pitched. 


Groningen. R. W. ZANDVOORT. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 


Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXIV, No. 5, October 1953 


71. The most frequent function of a verb stem with fo is to serve as an 
adjunct to a verb, adjective or noun, hence as a clearly subordinate part of 
a word-group. The meaning implied is often that of purpose (J only said 
it to tease you). We say implied, because it is sometimes stated that 
finality is ex pressed by the prefix to, but as this is used in other cases 
as well, the theory is obviously untenable. Thus the relation may also be 
one of result (He rose to be an inspector), restriction (I only know him to 
speak to), cause or reason (He hung his head to hear of his son’s shame), 
and many more, which it is not always possible, or indeed necessary, to 
specify. The important point to note is that in all these cases the verb 
stem, whatever the relation in meaning to its leading member may be, is a 
clearly subordinate part of the group. 2 

In our quotation the situation is different: to reappear is comparatively 
independent of its leading member vanished, as is indicated by the break 
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before it. The relation, as correspondents were unanimous in pointing out, 
is co-ordinating: the actors vanished through the stage-door and presently 
reappeared. Yet we all feel there is more to it. The change of to 
reappear into and reappeared would impart a different sense, in spite of 
the many meanings covered — or should we say covered up? — by that 
convenient jack-of-all-trades among conjunctions. It would merely 
represent the vanishing and the reappearing as two consecutive actions, 
much like swept past us ... and then vanished in the same sentence. 

Dr. Wood points out that the verb stem in the construction under 
discussion differs from ordinary co-ordination by conveying the impression 
that the subsequent activity or occurrence is unexpected: They arrived 
home to find that the house had been burgled; He left the house to return 
ten minutes later with a policeman; We arrived at the station only to learn 
that the train had just left; He went abroad never to return to his own 
country again. The point is well made. It is borne out by the following 
quotations: 


I fell asleep, to wake to find the stewardess shaking me. ‘We are there in two 
minutes,’ said she. K. Mansfield, The Doll's House, p. 23. 

At last she closed her eyes, still, however, to see mirrored as in some visual memory 
the picture she was trying to ignore. F. Swinnerton, Nocturne, ch. I. 1, p. 13 f. 

At half-past-eleven he went to the Woolgate Working Men's Club and sat there over 
a half-pint, only to learn to his disgust that young Maundary had been made secretary of 
' the local branch of his Trade Union. Priestley, The Good Companions I, ch. 1. 3. 

Presently I leave the still woods to pass through the gap in the hedge, and so enter 
the busy whirl of wild life in the fields.) W. N. P. Barbellion, An Autumn Stroll, in 
Essays of To-Day. 


A study of the cases quoted would seem to warrant the conclusion that 
the construction in question differs from ordinary co-ordination with and 
in that the idea denoted by the verb stem is represented as, in retrospect, 
unpredictable at the time to which the leading verb refers. 


72. In all our chickens have died the indefinite pronoun expresses number 
and refers to our chickens. The meaning, hence, is ‘our chickens without 
exception’. 

She did all our hearts good presents a different case. The sense is 
obviously ‘the hearts of all of us’. The indefinite pronoun here likewise 
expresses number, but it refers to the persons concerned, not to hearts or 
our hearts. This interpretation is only possible with what have been 
termed ‘nouns of inherent possession’, that is nouns denoting an idea 
thought of as inherently belonging to a person, such as parts of the body, 
qualities of one’s physical, mental or spiritual make-up, near relations, 
essential possessions, e.g. clothes, and the like. 


I hope that all your minds are set at rest now. 
Hospitality beamed from all their mild and innocent eyes. Rose Macaulay, Going 


Abroad, ch. 2, p. 21. 
All their countenances expressed displeasure. Ch. Bronté, Jane Eyre, ch. V, p. 50. 
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We find the same construction with both: 


I hope that both your wives are safe. 

You will end by making both their lives miserable. E. W. Hornung, No Hero, ch. X. 

I have long been wanting ... to say something about a matter that concerns both our 
futures. Hardy, The Return of the Native III, ch. III. p. 490. 


In we have known them all our lives, as used in our quotation, the 
relation of the component parts is different again. The group neither 
means ‘our lives without exception’ nor ‘the lives of all of us’. These 
interpretations are ruled out by the fact that all does not denote number 
here, but extent, just as in all day, all the year, all the difference. The 
sense is evidently ‘the whole of our lives’, in which lives is best interpreted 
as showing concord of number with we and our. 


73. a. To continue looks backwards in time. The verb may be defined 
as ‘to remain in existence or in a given condition’, ‘to go on doing what 
one was doing before’: this path continues for miles; lawlessness continued 
for years; she will continue to live at home; continue your interesting story, 
please. 

To keep (on) expresses another idea. It looks forward in time, in so 
far that it denotes the persistence, from some specified time onwards, of 
an activity or occurrence whose cessation at any future moment might 
well be expected. The iterative aspect so often expressed by the verb (the 
poor girl had a bad cold and kept blowing her nose) no doubt accounts 
for the fact that it is always construed with a verbal ing, but repetition is 
not essential, as appears from the title of the once-pepular song Felix Kept 
On Walking (Dr. Wood). What is fundamental is the idea of something 
that goes on, but might or should stop. It depends on the situation whether 
the future cessation is hoped for or feared by the speaker, but it is in any 
case envisaged as a possibility. Thus in bidding farewell to a friend we 
may say ‘Keep smiling’ (though not ‘continue to smile’), because we can 
imagine plenty of circumstances in life to cause despondency. Or, to quote 
another of Dr. Wood's examples, a photographer who has got his subject 
to smile, may well say, just as he is going to take the photograph, ‘Keep 
smiling’, because he is thinking of the possibility that his victim may resume 
his normal facial expression too soon. In many cases either construction 
makes good English, but the two verbs always express clearly different ideas. 
Thus the weather continues fine is a bald statement of fact, not implying any 
more than it says, but we would say the weather keeps fine for the time of 
the year to convey a certain pleasurable surprise at the fact that it should 
not yet be worse. Or, to quote Dr. Wood again, I called to him to stop, 
but he continued to run simply means that the person in question went on 
doing what he was doing before, while he kept running suggests that my 
shouting failed to produce the effect desired and that I had expected or 
hoped he would stop. This makes it clear that to keep (on) should often 
be affective in meaning, suggesting impatience, irritation, exasperation, and 
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similar feelings: his wife kept interrupting him; the boy kept bothering 
me for an ice-cream; don’t I keep on telling you you are mistaking me for 
another ?; don’t keep harping on what is over and done with, a connotation 


_ absent from the objective, matter-of-fact continue. Thus, as Dr. Wood 


points out, a B.B.C. weather forecast would probably say The rain will 
continue well into the afternoon, but in speaking of a day's outing that has 
been spoiled by rain, we would probably say The rain started at nine 
o'clock and kept on until well into the afternoon. 

If now we see how all this works out in our text, we find that if he 
continued to believe that God was on his side simply means ‘if he went on 
believing what he had believed so far’, while if he kept (on) believing 
would not denote repetition, but would suggest ‘in spite of all the (apparent) 
evidence to the contrary, which might well lead him to abandon this belief’. 


b. In a note to Point 62 (Vol. XXXIII. No. 5, October 1952, pp. 234/5) 
we had occasion to remark that the fundamental meaning of the comparative 
is contrast between two ideas.1 The form either suggests its direct 
antonym: a younger son; the greater part of the money; we can discuss 
that later (— not now), or ‘less of the opposite quality’: England is cheaper 
than America (— not so expensive); can’t you walk a little quicker? 
(= less slowly); gradually she grew calmer (— less excited). An adjective 
or adverb with the ending -er may also, of course, express a higher degree 
of the quality than is denoted by the stem, in which case we can put ‘even’ 
before it (I have been busier than ever during the last few weeks; Bombay 
can be hotter than equatorial Africa), but this comparative of superiority, 
although by no means rare or exceptional, is obviously only a special case 
of the comparative of contrast. 

The words much(many )—little—good(well)—bad (evil, ill) are usually 
said to form ‘irregular’ degrees of comparison. This formulation has the 
rare distinction of being both meaningless and misleading. For it is clear 
that if we imagine we find anything ‘irregular’ in language it is because our 
‘rule’ is at fault; it is obviously not comprehensive enough to include the 
phenomenon in question. And in the present case this way of putting it is 
the more unfortunate as it suggests that the words in question are used 
as bases for their degrees of comparison, much as cold serves as a basis for 
colder and coldest, whereas the truth is just the other way about: it is the 
positive degree that in each case has to be dragged in to supply a more or 
less acceptable basis for the system. What in the traditional formulation 
is represented as the first member of the triad is in reality the third. 

The forms more/most—less|least—better/best—worse/worst, like all other 
comparatives and superlatives, are primarily used to express contrast and 
only secondarily to denote superiority. In the former case they have— 
again like all other adjectives and adverbs — no positive degrees. I feel 
a little better to-day certainly does not suggest that yesterday I felt well, 


1 That of the superlative, incidentally, is contrast between more than two ideas. 
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as the traditional view would lead us to believe; he asks more for the picture 
than I can afford. does not imply that I offered much; you must drink less 


does not warrant the inference that the person addressed drinks little, and 


from I was.none the worse for the accident it does not follow that before 
the accident I was badly off. 

These isolated forms can, of course, also denote superiority: The Aga 
Khan is reputed to have (even) more money than Rockefeller ever possessed; 
your plan is (even) less practicable than his; when this act of noble self- 
sacrifice became known he was (even) better-loved than ever; the next war 
is sure to be (even) worse than the last. But when the forms in question 
denote superiority they differ from other comparatives and superlatives in 
expressing the higher degree of a quality that can only be denoted by a 
morphologically different stem, with which they form suppletive groups: 
best—better—good (well); worst—worse—bad.? Why are there no related 
forms available that could serve as positives to these forms? We are 
inclined to believe that this is because these comparatives and superlatives 
go back on roots which in themselves expressed contrast and hence never 
evolved, nor could evolve, formally related stems to serve as bases for 
systems of comparison denoting superiority. 

The choice of a suitable positive to isolated degrees of comparison is 
hence largely determined by the factor of meaning, but we are by no 
means convinced that the forms usually given in grammars exhaust the 
possibilities. Thus we are told that more is the comparative of much and 
many, but we might just as well say that it denotes superiority to very or 
quite, as in He is very (quite) capable, but his brother is even more so, 
just as we might say that better is the comparative of right (you have acted 
right, but it would have been even better if ... etc.). In the case of 
worse|worst traditional grammar has even been obliged to postulate three 
other stems: bad, evil, ill. It is, in fact, only by a process of ratiocination 
that we realize that more/most; better/best, etc. are degrees of comparison 
to totally different words like much, many; good, well, etc.; the formal 
differences are too great to suggest this immediately. That is why people 
have from time to time been tempted to coin forms in -er/est from good, 
well, bad, evil, ill, little, especially when they wanted to suggest that what 
they meant was not a contrast to, but a higher degree of, the quality denoted 
by these stems. We qucte from Jespersen and Poutsma: 


(She's ill). Can't really, you see, be iller if she tried. Michael Arlen, The Green 
Hat, p. 168. 

Baby's going to be the nicest, goodest, goodest, boy ... He’s going to be the bestest, 
bestest — oh, wicked little man. W. Pett Ridge, Name of Garland, p. 40 (T). 

It's gooder to be back. Kipling, The Light that Failed, ch, XI, p. 151. 

...the evilest thoughts of the human mind. Sutton Vane, Outward Bound, p. 97. 

When I was well again, or no iller than usual. Robert Graves, I; Claudius, p. 117. 


* Former and rather do not even do that in present-day English; they are completely 
isolated because they are used to express contrast only. 
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He is very bad, sir; badder than ever, I think. Mrs. Craik, John Halifax, ch. XIII, 
p. 130. 
I'd just die for your littlest wish. Wells, Mr. Britling Sees It Through, p. 152. 


In New-York there is, or was within our memory ‘The Littlest Theater’. 
Many such forms were still found in the dialects when Joseph Wright wrote 
his English Dialect Grammar (1905; see § 398), and may, for all we know, 
still be used. 

When now we ask ourselves what can have prompted the author of 

our quotation to write gooder, two possible reasons suggest themselves: 
a. the desire to retain a formal and semantic connexion with good in the 
sense of ‘morally laudable’. This aspect of the matter is admirably put 
by Mr. Osselton: “The author’s coining uf the word gooder in place of 
the normal better suggests that he wished to retain some connotation, some 
overtone of the word good — which he knew would be lest in the 
conventional comparative ..._ The writer is obviously talking of a religious 
or moral ‘good’, although he does not actually use the word good till later. 
Indeed the fact. of his not having used it is probably all the more reason 
here for his coining gooder — to show at once that it is indeed a religious 
‘good’ he is talking of, to show the level of his aspirations. Better would 
perhaps not convey this, and would be only too easily associated with other 
uses (e.g. recovery from illness). 
b. the greater likelihood that a nonce-formation like gooder would, through 
its association with good, be taken as the comparative of superiority which 
the author intended it to be. “Better takes as the standard of comparison 
the very imperfect being that he is now’ (Dr. Wood), in other words it is 
a comparative of contrast; gooder suggests ‘more of what little good there 
is in me’ and is hence a comparative of superiority here. 


c. Next qualifying nouns of time takes no definite article when the 
starting-point of the comparison is the present: Next week (month, year) 
the situation will no doubt have improved; I shall be twenty next birthday. 
We do not find next day, morning, afternoon, evening, night in this case 
because there are other words available: to-morrow (morning), this after- 
noon, evening, night. We also find absence of the article when next 
refers to regular order in space: next stop, please, conductor; the lady 


next-door; you'll cross a lane after next field (Hughes, Tom Brown's 


Schooldays). The reason is obvious: the periodic character of the 
phenomena in the spatial system causes them to be easily apprehended as 
occurring in order of time. But when the order in the system is not periodic, 
in other words, when its phenomena are not intermittent or do not recur 
at more or less regular intervals, the article is used: Jn the next street there 
is another doctor. Next, then, when referring to time or to periodic order 
in space, is typically a here-and-now word (Point 46; Engl. St., Vol. 
XXXII, No. 1, Febr. 1951, p. 43): it means ‘the first to come from here 


and now. 
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When the starting-point of the comparison is the past time (a) or the 
future (b), we may find the anaphoric definite article. 


a. The next day at about half-past four in the afternoon a small but heavily moustached 
figure ... emerged from St. Paul’s Cathedral. Wells, Christina Alberta's Father Il, ch. I, 9. 

The next day as Gordon was walking across the courts in break ‘the Bull’ came up to 
him. A. Waugh, The Loom of Youth I, ch. 6. 

b. Next moment we were both groping down-stairs ... and the next he had opened the 
door. Stevenson, Treasure Island, p. 35. 


The next, consequently, is the there-and-then expression corresponding 
to the here-and-now next. 

But when the starting-point is in the past time, absence of the article is 
frequent, as in our quotation. 


Next morning it was fine. S, Butler, Erewhon, p. 32. 
He remained that night in the house, but next day still remembered nothing. De 
Morgan, Somehow Good, ch, 4, p. 33. 


Is there a difference? If so, what? 

The next represents the event described in the sentence as independent 
of what precedes, while next marks a connexion with what happened before, 
representing the subsequent activity or occurrence as a result or con- 
sequence of it, as a logical sequel, occasionally also as a contrast, to it, in 
short as being in some way connected with it. Dr. Wood expresses this 
as follows: “The next day treats the day in question as a day, so to speak, 
in its own right; next day regards it merely as an appendage to the 
previous day or night. This is possibly why next afternoon, next evening 
and next night are found much less frequently than next morning and next 
day; the time-break makes it difficult if not impossible to think of them as 
appendages of the previous day.’ - 

A study of the examples given will confirm this, although for their full 
appreciation a wider context would be desirable. The boy whose thoughts 
are reported in our quotation uses next day because that is when he 
expected to see the results of his prayers of the day before. 

The case is also instructive in a wider sense. We often read in 
grammars that the function of certain words, such as copulas and con- 
junctions is to ‘connect’ this or that. This is a fallacy, dating from the 
days when language was held to be the handmaiden of logic. Words 
never connect: they separate. 

The next number will contain a new set of questions. 


Haarlem. P, A. ERapes, 
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Brief Mention 


Meijerbergs Arkiv for svensk ordforskning, vols. 8-9. Géteborg 1952. 


The last two volumes of this periodical are mainly devoted to research in the vocabulary 
of the Swedish dialects. Thus the whole of vol. 9 is a dissertation on the terminology 
of forestry and fuel economy in the west Swedish district of south Bohuslan, and vol. 8 
contains a series of articles on the history of various Swedish words, dialectal or 
otherwise. We may especially mention Dr. J. Svensson’s essay on oférhappandes, 
deriving this word from LGer verhopen, -hapen rather than from Swed. happa sig, 
the source of Eng. hap, happen; further Professor Ljunggren’s studies on a series of 
OSwed words and expressions; and Professor A. Lindgqvist's interesting articles on plagg 
and pys, which are derived from MLat plaga, plagare and pusillus, and taken to illustrate 
the influence and spread of the Latin terminology of the grammar schools. — O.A. 


Twenty-one years after its original appearance, The Shakespearian Tempest (Methuen 
21s.) has been re-issued. The publishers are to be thanked for bringing Mr. Wilson 
Knight's four major critical works again into circulation. The new edition contains a 
prefatory note of 18 pages in which Knight points out the dangers of interpreting 
Shakespeare merely in terms of his own age, in which he analyses Duthie’s views on 
Troilus and Cressida and Walker’s views on the Roman plays, and in which he seeks 
to illustrate his ‘spatial’ approach by means of a chart. 

The book as a whole is something of a catalogue of examples, but there is some 
good criticism of The Merchant of Venice and a spirited, if not wholly convincing, 
defence of the Hecate scenes in Macbeth. Knight distrusts aesthetic judgements and the 
main danger of his critical method is that it may fail to distinguish between the great and 
the trivial. The importance of this book, however, does not lie in its interpretation 
of individual plays, but in its clear demonstration of the prevalence of the music-tempests 
opposition throughout Shakespeare’s work. — K. M. 


Five Stuart Tragedies, edited with an Introduction by A. K. 
MclItwrartH. The World’s Classics Nr. 526. Oxford University 
Press 1993. xxi 497 pp.” 7s, 6d. 


This selection, comprising Chapman's Bussy d’Ambois, Beaumont and Fletcher’s The 
Maid’s Tragedy, Webster's Tke Duchess of Malfi, Massinger’s The Roman Actor and 
Ford's ‘Tis Pity She’s a Whore, fills up the gap between Five Elizabethan Tragedies and 
Restoration Tragedies already published in The World’s Classics. It covers the period 
between 1603 and 1642. The editor chose the plays not for the student but for the 
general reader, who would certainly have been better served if the number of footnotes, 
especially to Chapman's Bussy, had been on a wider scale, however illuminating those 
given are. There is no fault to be found with the choice: the selection is representative 
of the period with its love of extravagant elements as murder, incest, seduction, treachery 
etc. Even the two more ‘modern’ plays: The Maid’s Tragedy and The Roman Actor 
cannot escape from this general tendency. Add to this the many accidental happenings, 
unwarranted by a logical development of the intrigue, the long-drawn soliloquies, the 
sudden remorse of the culprits, the antiquated problem of the divine right of Kings, and 
there is not much left to attract the lover of modern drama. All the same we should 
not do them full justice, if we should pass over the ‘purple patches’ of poetry, redeeming 
features indeed, which cannot fail to appeal also to the present-day reader, who moreover 
will greatly benefit by the instructive introduction. — W.A.O 
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Mark Twain and-the German Language. By JoHn T. KRUMPEL- — 


MANN. (Louisiana State University Studies Nr. 3.) Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1953. 21 pp. Price $0.50. 


Mark Twain began to study the German language about 1878. When he left German 
territory, May 1899, Mr. Krumpelmann states that he could read even journalistic German 
with facility, that he was able, if in a mood to try, and if given time to shape his 
phrases, to speak simple German haltingly and probably ungrammatically (— the examples 
given by the Author show that the word ‘probably’ could be omitted !), that, when he 
wrote German prose himself, he probably availed himself of the censorship of the members 
of his household and others, that ‘the high-water mark of Twain's attainments in German’ 
was ... the first sentence of his work on Christian Science, which was almost half a page 
in length, that at the end of his life he made a collection of long German words, culminating 
in a monster of 59 letters. So Mr. Krumpelmann’s study is a consolation for those who 
have no talent for foreign languages and with its many comical examples a further 
illustration of Mark Twain's peculiar brand of humour. But one might ask whether it was 
worth while in order to attain this result, to publish in a scientific and elaborate study 
every particular step on a road leading to ... next to nothing. — L. P. 
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Het Dichteroog in de Engelse Letterkunde. Rede uitgesproken 
bij de aanvaarding van het ambt van Buitengewoon Hoogleraar 
aan de Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden op Vrijdag 30 October 1953, 
door Dr A. G. H. Bacuracu. Amsterdam: N.V. Noord-Hol- 


landsche Uitgevers-Maatschappij. 30 pp. 


This inaugural lecture by the Leiden professor of English literature may be read together 
with Prof. Straumann’s article in the present number of E. S., and with an article on 
‘The New Critics and the Historical Method’, by Frederick A. Pottle, in The Yale Review, 
Autumn 1953, 
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Revisions in Coleridge's Marginalia. — C. N. Coe, A Source for Wordsworth’s “The 
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the United States. — F. B. Dedmond, William Ellery Channing on Thoveau: an 
Unpublished Satire — W. B. Stein, A Possible Source of Hawthorne's English 
Romance. — H. M. Block, Flaubert, Yeats and the National Library. — F. C. 
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2. Febr. 1952, M. M. Sealts Jr., Melville's “Neoplatonical Originals". — D. M. 
McKeithan, Hawthorne's “Young Goodman Brown”; An Interpretation. — L. 
Spitzer, Slang. — P. Forcheimer, The Etymology of ‘Saltpeter’. — F. Mezger, 
Self-Judgment in OE Documents. — V. R. Dunbar, The Problem in ‘Roderick Hudson’. 
A. L. Vogelback, Shakespeare and Melville's ‘Benito Cereno’. — M. Bell, Melville 
and Hawthorne at the Grave of St. John (a Debt to Pierre Bayle). — J. F. Speer, The 
Identity of “Ralph Freeman”. — D. C. Allen, Spenser's Radigund. — M. Main- 
waring, Arnold on Shelley. — Id. LXVII, 3. March 1952. G. R. Wood, A Note on 
the Manuscript Source of the Alliterative ‘Destruction of Troy’. — L. W. Pitchford, 
The Curtal Sonnets of Gerard Manley Hopkins, — F, P. Magoun Jr., Chaucer's Sir 
Gawain and the OFR. ‘Roman de la Rose’. — A. Fang, A Note on Pound's “Papyrus”. 
— Id. LXVII, 4. April 1952. S. B. Greenfield, Of Locks and Keys — Line 19a of 
the O.E. ‘Christ’. — H. Braddy, Sir Gawain and Ralph Holmes the Green Knight. — 
E, V. K. Dobbie, “Mwatide,” ‘Beowulf’ 2226. — J. I. Cope, Chaucer, Venus, and 
the “Seventhe Spere”. — J. T. Krumpelmann, Hoodlum, — H. W. Splitter, 
The Relation of Germanic Folk Custom and Ritual to Ealuscerwen (‘Beowulf’ 769). 
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Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales: 
Aesthetic Design in Stories of the First Day 


When Palamon and Arcite became The Knight's Tale, Chaucer had already 
been working on the Canterbury Tales for some years. The plan, first 
adopted for the variety of tales it permitted him to include in a single 
work, he had seen grow in its potentialities. The frame was no longer 
simply an artistic device but represented, with the brilliant character 
sketches of the Prologue, the fundamental ground work which the tales 
developed and elaborated. The tales of fragment A make a fresh start; 
their connecting links keep us aware not only of the progress of the 
pilgrims in time along the road but also of the interplay of their personalities; 
the patterns which the tales set up accentuate the contrast in the ideals 
and characters of the pilgrims. 

The enigma of Palamon and Arcite has long puzzled critics. In certain 
respects the tale is obviously appropriate to the Knight. As a story of 
chivalry, of combat, of delight in convention and pageantry it befits that 
ideal paladin of expanding feudal Christianity. -Even its weaknesses in 
the portrayal of women suggest the shy courtesy — and ignorance — of 
the man more at home in the field than the bower. Though recent articles 
by Markwardt, (U. of Mich. Contributions in M. P., No. 5, 1947), Frost 
(RES, XXV, 1949, 289 ff.), and Muscatine (PMLA, LXV, 1950, 911 ff.) 
have been illuminating, the questions of theme and of the meaning of the 
characters of the two heroes are still in dispute (witness Knight's Tale 38 
by E. B. Ham, ELH, XVII, 1950, 252 ff.). For these questions, the 
twin laments at the end of Part I imply a solution which other evidence 
supports. Here the parallelism, so prominent in the story, is for the first 
time explicit and formai. Arcite and Palamon, cousins and sworn brothers, 
are separated first by their love for Emelye and now by Arcite’s release 
from prison. But they are alike in their grief and envy. Each devotes 
the first part of his lament to an envious comparison of his own situation 
with his cousin's. 

‘O deere cosyn Palamon,’ quod he, 
‘Thyn is the victorie of this aventure.” I (A) 1235 


Thus Arcite, as he finds prison and the contemplation of Emily’s beauty a 
paradise compared to his own freedom to be anywhere but in Athens. 
And Palamon, chafing at confinement and his cousin’s opportunities to act, 


‘Allas,’ quod he, ‘Arcita, cosyn myn, 
Of al oure strif, God woot, the fruyt is thyn.’ I (A) 1282 
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Each reveals the subtly differentiated character noted by Markwardt and 
at the same time foresees for his cousin his own fate. In the end victory 
is Arcite’s and the fruit of all the strife Palamon’s. That the outcome 
assigns victory to the thoughtful and reward to the HDB Eon is a further 
twist to the irony. 

Both men proceed to derive a general conclusion from their predicament. 
Arcite’s theme is the limitation of man’s vision, which often makes him 
work for his own misfortune: 


‘Allas why pleynen folk so in commune 

On purveiaunce of God, or of Fortune 

That yeveth hem ful ofte in many a gyse 

Wel bettre than they kan hemself devyse ? 

Som man desireth for to han richesse, 

That cause is of his mordre or greet siknesse; 

And som man wolde out of his prisoun fayn, 

That in his hous is of his meynee slayn. 

Infinite harmes been in this mateere. 

We witen nat what thing we preyen heere.’ I (A) 1260 


As in the earlier part of the lament, the sentiment is appropriate to the 
more rational and restrained of the two heroes, but now his own fate, not 
Palamon's, is the one foreshadowed: Arcite’s prayer for victory will be 
granted to his infinite harm and he will again be ‘exiled fro my wele,’ 
this time 


‘in his colde grave, 
Allone, withouten any compaignye.’ I (A) 2779 


Palamon, on the other hand, is impatient of the injustices men suffer 
from the Gods and the responsibilities their rational nature entails: ‘O crueel 
goddes,’ he adresses them, 


“What is mankynde moore unto you holde 

Than is the sheep that rouketh in the folde ? 

For slayn is man right as another beest, 

And dwelleth eek in prison and arreest, 

And_ hath siknesse and greet adversitee, 

And ofte tymes giltelees, pardee. 

What governaunce is in this prescience, 

That giltelees tormenteth innocence ?’ I (A) 1314 


Man is different from the beast, Palamon continues, only in having to 
control himself in this life and in suffering punishment after death. The 
injustice Palamon complains of will first bring about his defeat, which 
Chaucer is careful to ascribe to no defect of Palamon’s strength or valor as 


by the force of twenty is he take, 
Unyolden and ydrawe unto the stake. I (A) 2642 


But finally it will work in his favor. Saturn, whom he blames later in his 
lament for his confinement, will slay his guiltless rival ‘right as another 
beest’ and so make possible his marriage to Emily. 
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The equilibrium between the two heroes, set up by the parallel laments 
and further emphasized by the Knight's question, 


Who hath the worse, Arcite or Palamon? I (A) 1348 


recurs at every crisis of the story and constitutes Chaucer's principal con- 
tribution to it. Equal in grief at the end of Part I, the two knights are 
equally happy at the end of Part II and equally hopeful at the end of 
Part III]. Theseus, who has their lives in his hand both at the beginning 
of the tale and in the middle, intervenes at the end not only to order the 
marriage but also to interpret in his long Boethean speech the outcome of 
the heroes’ rivalry: their fates are still equivalent. Viewed in the light of 
the chivalric ideal, Arcite’s death at the height of his glory and Palamon’s 
attainment of love and happiness are equally desirable. 

Parallelism and paradox are thus at the heart of the story. They are 
inherent in plot and structure from the ironical laments at the end of 
Part I through the apparently contradictory but granted prayers to the 
opposite but paradoxically equivalent fates which the heroes meet. 
Delineation of character is also parallel and paradoxical. Palamon and 
Arcite respond in turn to the same or similar stimuli throughout the story. 
But Palamon’s impetuosity results in a prayer to the less violent deity and 
a delayed victory, while Arcite’s reasoning leads him to pray to Mars for 
an immediate but, as it turns out, short-lived triumph. Finally the theme 
is dependent on paradox. Men act out their fates on the uncertain 
quicksand of accident. Courage and devotion to an ideal are valuable not 
for the results they bring about but precisely because they make the results 
irrelevant. : 

The conviction implicit in the theme is what makes Palamon and Arcite 
finally so appropriate to the Knight. For a man whose life had been 
spent advancing the Christian cause in combat with the heathen, life and 
death were constant alternatives, but there was no alternative to honor. 
In each of his many combats he had faced the fates of Palamon and Arcite 
and had regarded them as equally desirable. 

The parallelism set up in the Knight’s Tale is carried forward on two 
levels — in the Miller's Tale, where Nicholas and Absolon vie for Alisoun’s 
favors, and in the world of the pilgrimage where the Miller and the Reeve 
fling stories rather than challenges at each other. The key character here is 
the Miller. Full of Southwerk ale and of his own version of human 
behaviour, he easily breaks through the decorum which the host would 
maintain and insists on matching the Knight with his own ‘noble tale’ — 


‘a legende and a lyf 
Both of a carpenter and of his wyf, 
How that a clerk hath set the wrightes cappe.’ I (A) 3143 


Paradox is here again at work. The patterns of decorum and of obedience 
to the Host are shattered. But the patterns that evolve from the Miller's 
brash defiance of pattern are, as we shall see, more meaningful. 
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His two lovers are, like the Knight's, paradoxically differentiated, but 
instead of the Knight's subtle distinction, here the contrast is blatant. 
On the one hand we have Nicholas, quiet, orderly, studious, and devout 
— given to solitary concerts in his room for entertainment: 


And al above ther lay a gay sautrie 

On which he made a-nyhtes melodie, 

So swetely that al the chambre rong; 

And Angelus ad virginem he song, 

And after that he song the kynges noote. 

Ful often blessed was his myrie throte. I {A) 3218 


But Ais innocence is on the surface only. On the other hand Absolon, 
basically innocent, flaunts his flamboyant hairdo, his modish shoes, his 
gay clothing in public. Even his talents are public — barbering, law, 
dancing. The music he makes is not solitary, not devout: 


In al the town nas brewhous ne taverne 
That he ne visited with his solas, 
Ther any gaylard tappestere was. I (A) 3336 


The fates of these contrasted lovers are strikingly foreshadowed in the 
descriptions which the Miller gives us of them. ‘Hende’ Nicholas, expert 
in ‘deerne love’ and devious arts, carefully and quietly works out his plot, 
which involves the foretelling of a flood and the imposition on John’s 
household of a pattern similar to the one in his own room. ‘The tubs in the 
rafters, like the ‘augrym stones’ on the shelves at his bed’s head, are 
‘faire apart. And though Nicholas takes down with him on the fateful 
night no ‘sautrye,’ still 


Ther was the revel and the melodye. I (A) 3652 


Only with the arrival of Absalon does he overreach himself. Then the 
burning need for water, which he didn’t foresee for all his skill in foretelling 


Whan that men sholde have droghte or elles shoures, I (A) 3196 


draws from his ‘myrie throte’ no Angelus ad virginem; his careful arrange- 
ments come tumbling about his ears, and the ‘deerne’ love ends in a 
public altercation before the neighbors. 

Absalon’s fate also matches his character. His basic innocence and the 
effeminacy, implicit, as Father Beichner has shown (Mediaeval Studies, 
XII, 1950, 222 ff.), in his name and hairdo, condition his lovemaking. He 
is as inept and public as Nicholas is skilled and secret. His inexperience 
leads him to try everything, first a serenade under the lady's window 
which effectually warns the husband, then intermediaries, gifts, money — 


He pleyeth Herodes upon a scaffold hye. I (A) 3384 


The squeamishness too is suggested by his interest in sweet smells, his 
censing of the ladies in church, and his preparations for the previsioned 
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‘feeste’ with chewing of ‘greyn and lycorys’ and the ‘trewe love’ under 
his tongue. But Absolon’s airy notions of love are effectually shattered 
by experience. His first contact with his mistress is so crude as to cure 
him of any taste for paramours the rest of his life. In his physical revulsion 
he seizes on an instrument for vengeance against his mistress at least as 
cruel as the shock his delicate nature has suffered from the misplaced kiss, 
The hot coulter has a double relevance. It measures by its cruelty, intended 
as it is for Alisoun, the intensity of his anger and revulsion. At the same 
time it ironically symbolizes — hot and used in ploughing — his sexual 
inadequacy. Wielding this ironically symbolic but literally effective 
weapon in his accidental combat with Nicholas, he is met with a weapon 
only to him as lethal. 

The Miller opposes to the idealism of the Knight's Tale a crude realism. 
His picture of two rival lovers is an effective contrast to Palamon and 
Arcite and indicates an impatience on the teller’s part with the exalted 
conduct of knights and their ladies. As Palamon and Arcite meet 
equivalent fates in the ideal world of chivalry, Nicholas and Absolon 
ignobly and unwittingly fight each other in a crudely realistic world and 
receive in their moment of contact equivalent checks. 

The mere mention of the Miller’s subject, before he has told his tale, 
draws a protest from the Reeve, and Robin shows in his reply that he is 
not at all reluctant if his tale serves a double purpose. The annoyance of 
the Reeve is an unearned increment, and the quarrel that results stems 
more from Oswald’s choleric disposition than from intentional insult in 
the Miller's Tale. The aggressive Miller, a great teller of ribald tales, 
knows the Reeve, perhaps as a result of business dealings, and clearly 
enjoys offending him; but the offence could be taken only by a hyper- 
' sensitive and vindictive man, since the gullible John, victim of the tale, has 
only his carpentry in common with the shrewd Oswald of the pilgrimage. 

Their quarrel reflects a natural antipathy in their characters and forms 
an unconscious extension of the parallelism set up in the Knight's Tale 
and consciously imitated in the Miller’s. Two passages, one in each of 
their tales, point up the parallelism by foreshadowing ironically the outcomes 
of the tales and at the same time reflecting the distinction in character 
of the two men. They are both comments on learning. In the Miéiller’s 
Tale John the carpenter finds in the news that his lodger Nicholas has 
fallen into a trance a confirmation of his own attitudes, — belief in the 
safety of ignorance, superstitious dread of the unknown, and the feeling 
that scholars are incapable in practical matters. He tells as illustration 
the story of the clerk, who, looking for the future in the stars, fell into 
a marlepit — ‘He saugh nat that.’ (3461) In the end of course it is John 
the carpenter who through his belief in an astrological prediction fails to 
see what is before his eyes and at the cry of ‘Water!’ assumes the flood, 
cuts the cord, and comes crashing down. His very pride in handling 
practical details — in buying the tubs and making the ladders with his 
own hand — makes it easy for Nicholas to brand him in the end as the mad 
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instigator of the precautions against flood. In the Reeve’s Tale, the 
triumphant. miller, having outwitted the clerks and stolen their grain, taunts 
them with their learning in granting their request for shelter and food. 
His house is small, he says, but that shouldn't bother two such learned 
scholars : 

‘Ye konne by argumentes make a place 

A myle brood of twenty foot of space. 


Lat se now if this place may suffise, 
Or make it rowm with speche, as is youre gise.’ I (A) 4126 


Symkin’s house with its one room will after all suffice the clerks without 
speech or argument. The ‘streitness’ will give them not only room for 
revenge but the means of annulling the miller’s early triumph. The miller’s 
pride, mistaken in the tainted blood with which he is allied, is equally 
mistaken in his assumption of superiority over the clerks, and is given the 
final blow by his confused wife, who strikes unwittingly the head she 
has unwittingly horned. In the real world the miller's knowing pride is 
as wide of the mark as the carpenter's smug and superstitious ignorance. 

These comments on learning, John’s from a posture of superstitious 
ignorance, Oswald’s from a knowledge intimate enough to understand how 
learning can be misused, help to point up the contrast between the two 
pilgrims. The bluff sensual Miller lives in a world whose highest intellect- 
ual attainment is the practical joke; hence his tale with its lip-smacking 
portrait of Alisoun, its emphasis on the bodily functions, its mockery of 
delicacy and squeamishness in the picture and fate of Absolon. The Reeve, 
on the other hand, presents in his tale the world of spiritual corruption 
and economic maneuver in which he himself lives. His choleric and 
vindictive nature finds expression in the bitterly satirical portraits of the 
miller and his family; his own chicanery gives him sharp eyes for the 
deception practised by others, whether scholars, or priests, or his own 
underlings. T’o the frank sensuality of the Miller he opposes a sapless and 
efficient hypocrisy. 

There is a further and more important contrast in the two passages — the 
contrast is the attitude of the two ultimate victims, John and Symkin. 
John is here solicitous about the welfare of Nicholas, just as later, when he 
hears about the flood, he is to think first and almost exclusively of his 
wife's safety. For the Miller, doubtless, John’s solicitude for Nicholas and 
his genuine love for his wife made even funnier his eventual downfall and 
the multiplication of his injuries. The cruel humiliation and injury of the 
only character in the tale with any claim to goodness does not: disturb 
Robin the Miller. Rather he is delighted to bring all of the characters 
whom he despises or cannot understand to ignominious or painful fates. 
Only Alisoun, whose distinctions are physical and whose responses are 
uncomplicated, who represents in effect the feminine ideal in the Miller's 
world, is at the end unscathed. 

Symkin, on the other hand, gives no occasion for divided feelings. An 
ignorantly presumptuous bully and the aggressor throughout the tale, he 
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is expressing in his comment on learning his contempt for the clerks his 
victims. The passage is not only the connecting link between the two 
parts of the tale but epitomizes its poetic justice. As an expression of 
Symkin’s disdain it looks back on the beguiler beguiling. In its emphasis 
on the ‘streitness’ of Symkin’s lodging it foreshadows the beguiler beguiled. 
But if the Miller’s Tale is cruel in its outcome, the Reeve’s Tale is vindictive 
in its poetic justice. The Reeve understands what the Miller does not, the 
attractiveness of virtue to others. He is careful to make the ultimate victim 
of his tale the aggressor and the villain. But he is also careful to make 
him similar in appearance and character to the Robyn of the pilgrimage. The 
greater the skill with which he castigates his victim, the clearer his own 
angry sensitivity to insult becomes. The verbal combat between the two 
pilgrims is paradoxical in its outcome. The Miller's faults are patent and 
he makes no effort to conceal them. But the Reeve in accepting what 
he imagines to be a challenge ranges himself by the vulgarity of his tale 
with the ‘cherles’ of the pilgrimage. The skill with which he exploits 
his advantages over the Miller is a trap. Not only does he expose himself 
— to the hypocrite the ultimate defeat — but he has also unconsciously 
chosen a tale in which the young win out with their resilience and gay 
opportunism over their shrewd, calculating, avaricious elders — a pattern 
given point by the Reeve’s discourse on his own old age in the prologue 
to the tale. 

The parallelism and paradox of the Knight’s Tale are reflected on two 
levels — in the rivalry of Nicholas and Absolon for Alisoun within a tale 
and in the verbal combat of two pilgrims, the Miller and the Reeve. The 
fragmentary Cook’s Tale suggests that another pattern is simultaneously 
being built. As the Cook points out, the Reeve’s Tale illustrates the 
dangers of taking a lodger into your house. So does the Miller's Tale. 
And in the 58 lines of the Cook’s Tale Perkyn revelour has already gone 
to live in a friend’s household. The three tales taken together — a realistic 
triptych of life in the town, life in the country, and life in the city — 
were perhaps to give a threefold reiteration to the themes of betrayal and 
deception and to balance the impressive if somewhat abstract idealism of 
the Knight's Tale. 

The basic reality in the Canterbury Tales is character. Chaucer does 
not ask us to believe that the events of any of the tales are possible. He 
only asks us to believe that some one of the pilgrims could have told such 
atale. In the events of the first day, broken off though they are, we have 
some of the limits of his theme for the whole work sketched in. This is the 
meaning of the startling conjunctions with which the work opens. The 
strong trumpet call of the Knight's chivalric idealism is matched by the 
equally strong earthiness of the Miller, Reeve, and Cook. The patterns 
are there as support to character. They are no more rigid than the patterns 
of decorum and control which the Host fails to maintain at the end of the 
decorous and rigidly controlled Knight's Tale. Where the patterns are 
broken, they are significantly broken: The unreality of Emily in the 
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Knight’s Tale, as contrasted to the fully realised Alisoun of the Miller's 
emphasizes the incompleteness of the Knight's experience. The fact that 
John has no resemblance to the Reeve other than the latter’s carpentering 
as a young man, while Symkin’s personality is a caricature of Robin the 
Miller's points up the sensitivity and vindictiveness of the Reeve. The 
dominance of character over accident in the Knight's Tale, as opposed to 
the reverse pattern in the other tales, is only one side of the paradox. 
For the Knight is superior to the circumstances of his life through a 
specialisation of interest and vision which leads him to overlook many 
things not only seen but enjoyed by the Miller and his ilk.” 


University of Connecticut. Cuas. A. OwENn Jr. 


The Waste Land and Ulysses 


In a previous article published in this periodical’, I pointed out part of 
the sources which contributed, mainly through unconscious reminiscence, 
to the composition of a short section of The Waste Land. That analysis 
showed, I think, one of the ways in which what we call tradition works 
on a single artist. A literary tradition is formed largely by words, images 
and experiences of the artists and works of art of the past remembered by 
the new writer. Actually each new writer will absorb different elements 
from the enormous mass of works left by his predecessors; his conscious 
or unconscious borrowings will therefore be not only a link with the past, 
giving him a place in the tradition, but also a distinguishing mark of his 
own individuality. 

How wide the range of reference of a single work of art can be, has 
been confirmed by the very interesting essay of Mlle Iréne Simon? who, 
going over the passage I| dealt with, illustrated most convincingly the fact 
that also Pope’s Belinda was in Eliot’s mind. Apart from the influences 
of past authors, the reminiscences of contemporary works are signi- 
ficant, less as signs of direct derivation than as pointers to a communion 
of interests. This is the case of The Waste Land and Joyce's Ulysses. 
Eliot, in an early review*, wrote of Ulysses as ‘the most important 


Under the title “Patterns of the First Day’. a slightly abridged version of this paper 
was read before the Chaucer group of the Modern Language Association in December, 
1951. The conclusions are similar to those reached in William C. Stokoe's ‘Structure 
and Intention in the First Fragment of the Canterbury Tales’, which appeared the 
following month in the University of Toronto Quarterly, XXI, 120-127; but they are 
reached through a different method and on the basis of different evidence. 

1 ‘Echoes in “The Waste Land’, in English Studies, XXXII, February 1951, 

? ‘Echoes in The Waste Land’, in English Studies, XXXIV, April 1953. 

3 T. S. Eliot, ‘Ulysses, Order and Myth’, in The Dial, Nov. 1923; reprinted in James 
Joyce: Two Decades of Criticism, ed, Seon Givens, New York 1949. 
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expression which the present age has found’, and went on to say that Joyce's 
parallel use of the Odyssey 


has the importance of a scientific discovery... In using the Myth, in manipulating a 
continuous parallel between contemporaneity and antiquity, Mr. Joyce is pursuing a 
method which others must pursue after him... Psychology (such as it is, and whether 
our reaction to it be comic or serious), ethnology, and The Golden Bough have concurred 
to make possible what was impossible even a few years ago. Instead of the narrative 
method, we can now use the Mythical method. 


While writing this Eliot was obviously thinking as much of his own work 
as of Joyce’s. Hardly any critic has failed to point out the connection 
between Joyce and Eliot, and the points of contact between the two authors 
have been very clearly illustrated by Claude Edmonde Magny,’ who reaches 
the conclusion that this contact was closest at the time of the writing of 
Ulysses and The Waste Land, while after that period they took separate 
and diverging roads. My purpose in this essay is to point out the debt 
of The Waste Land to Ulysses not only from the point of view of the 
general method followed by Eliot and so neatly enunciated in his review of 
Joyce’s book, but also on the level of imagery, symbolism and vocabulary. 

I speak of ‘debt’ because, as I have said in my previous article, there is 
hardly any doubt that Eliot had read at least the first episodes of Ulysses 
in The Little Review before writing his major poem. My analysis will 
centre therefore mainly on the third section of Joyce’s novel, (now known 
under the name of the Proteus episode) for the obvious reason that it 
appears as the most ‘poetical’ of the book and therefore the most likely to 
be absorbed into the work of a contemporary poet. As Mr. Philip Toynbee 
has rightly remarked, ‘the first two sections (of Ulysses) are narrative 
interspersed with interior comment. This section (Proteus) is a continuous 
interior monoloyue, interspersed with short passages of description’. And 
he has contrasted the ‘high’ language of Stephen, ‘rich, supple and poetical’, 
with the ‘low’ language of Bloom, ‘earthly, colloquial and disjointed’, in 
the later sections of the book, where Joyce is following a strict plan, ruling 
out poetry.® 

Assuming then that the Proteus episode is the most likely to have 
influenced the diction of The Waste Land, we can attempt to proceed by 
parallel quotations from-the two works. In the Ulysses episode Stephen 
Dedalus walks along Dublin strand. As in The Waste Land, the funda- 
mental themes of the Water (the sea) and the Dry Land are immediately 
established. Stephen thinks: 


Signatures of all- things I am here to read, seaspawn and seawrack, the nearing tide, that 
rusty boot.® 


4 C.-E. Magny, A Double Note on T. S. Eliot and James Joyce, in T. S. Eliot, A Sym- 
posium, compiled by R. March and Tambimuttu, London 1948, pp. 208-217. 

5 P. Toynbee, A Study of Ulysses, in James Joyce: Two Decades of Criticism, cit., 
pp. 243-284. 

® Ulysses, London, The Bodley Head, 1937, p. 33. 
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We may think of the ‘heap of broken images’ in line 22 of The Waste 
Land which will become one of the leading motifs of the poem, as the 
flotsam and jetsam is a basic symbol in Proteus. This is made clear later 
on in the same section: 


These heavy sands are language tide and wind have silted here. And there, the stone- — 
heaps of dead builders, a warren of weasel rats... Sands and stones. Heavy of the past.7 


We could turn to the conclusion of The Waste Land and find there how 
this theme has been transformed. Monologising like Stephen Eliot says: 


I sat upon the shore 2 
Fishing, with an arid plain behind me...® ; 


and he quotes fragments of lines in different languages, which are indeed 
‘heavy of the past’, commenting: 


These fragments I have shored against my ruins. 


The analogy of the two passages and of their significance seems very 
clear, especially if we keep in mind another context in The Waste Land 
where the lonely fisher (the Fisher King, the human sinner) appears: 


A rat crept softly through the vegetation 
Dragging its slimy belly on the bank 

While I was fishing in the dull canal... 

White bodies naked on the low damp ground 
And bones cast in a little low dry garret, 
Rattled by the rat's foot only, year to year.® 


Here then is the warren of weasel rats; and the dead landscape represented 
in Eliot’s lines (a landscape which we have seen so many times reproduced 
with utter complacency in recent years by a whole generation of fashionable 
surrealist painters) is very similar to the one drawn by Joyce only two lines 
before the passage quoted: 


He climbed over the sedge and eely oarweeds and sat on a stool of rock, resting his 
ashplant in a grike. A bloated carcass of a dog lay lolled on bladderwrack. Before him 
the gunwale of a boat, sunk in sand.1° 


And another passage which may have stuck in Eliot’s mind is found 
in the same page of Ulysses, a few lines before: Stephen thinks of the 
martello tower which he has rented with Buck Mulligan, and the key to 
its door, which he has given to Mulligan two hours earlier: ‘He has the 
key’, he remarks to himself, and goes on with his endless stream of literary 
associations: 


7 Ulysses, p. 41. 

The Waste Land, II. 423-424 (T. S. Eliot, Collected Poems 1909—1935, London 1936). 
9 TId., Il. 187-189, 193-195. 
10 Ulysses, cit., p. 41. 
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I will not sleep there when this night comes. A shut deor of a silent tower entombing 
their blind bodies...14 


Joyce was not thinking of Dante in this passage, but Eliot was probably 
half-remembering also Joyce’s passage when he introduced in the last 
movement of The Waste Land the reference to the Count Ugolino episode 
in the Inferno: 


Dayadhvam: I have heard the key 

Turn in the door once and turn once only - 
We think of the key, each in’his prison 
Thinking of the key, each confirms a prison 
Only at nightfall, aethereal rumours 

Revive for a moment a broken Coriolanus.1? 


It is just after thinking of the ‘sands and stones heavy of the past’ that 
Stephen sees the dog: ‘A point, live dog, grew into sight running across 
the sweep of sand.’ His first reaction is of fear: ‘Lord, is he going to 
attack me? Respect his liberty... I have my stick’**. Since the apparition 
of the dog seems relevant both to Joyce and Eliot, I will follow it in the 
next few pages of Ulysses. Here it comes, half a page later: “The dog’s 
bark ran towards him, stopped, ran back. Dog of my enemy. And after 
another half page: 


Their dog ambled about a bank of dwindling sand, trotting, sniffing on all sides. Looking 
for something lost in a past life. Suddenly he made off like a bounding hare, ears flung 
back, chasing the shadow of a lowskimming gull. The man’s shrieked whistle struck 
his limp ears. He turned, bounded back, came nearer, trotted on twinkling shanks. On 
a field tenney a buck, trippant, proper, unattired. At the lacefringe of the tide he halted 
with stiff forehoofs, seawardpointed ears. His snout lifted barked at the wave-noise, herds 
of seamorse... Unheeded he kept by them as they came towards the drier sand, a rag 
of woolf’s tongue redpanting from his jaws. His speckled body ambled ahead of them and 
then loped off at a calf's gallop. The carcass lay on his path. He stopped, sniffed, 
stalked round it, brother, nosing closer, went round it, sniffing rapidly like a dog all over 
the dead dog's bedraggled fell... His hindpaws then scattered sand: then his forepaws 
dabbled and delved. Something he buried there, his grandmother. He rooted in the sand, 
dabbling, delving and stopped to listen to the air, scraped up the sand again with a fury 
of his claws, soon ceasing, a pard, a panther, got in spousebreach, vulturing the dead.\4 


It is not a loving picture of a dog, as Joyce himself pointed out when Frank 
Budgen told him: ‘I don’t know a better word-picture of a dog... English 
and Irish, we are all dog-lovers.. To which Joyce reportedly replied: 
‘This certainly was not done by a doglover... I don’t like them. I am 
afraid of them.” 

Now, one of the most discussed passages in The Waste Land is in the 
first section of the poem, The Burial of the Dead. After the speaker 


11° Ulysses, p. 41. 

12 The Waste Land, cit., ll. 411-416. 

13 Ulysses, cit., p. 42. 

14 Jd, cit., p. 43 (italics mine). 

15 , Budgen, James Joyce and the Making of Ulysses, London 4934, p. 54. 
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has greeted ‘Stetson, You who were with me in the ships at Mylae!’, — 
establishing in a startling and masterly way the connection between present 
and past (Joyce was doing exactly the same thing in Ulysses; e.g.: ‘Francis 
was reminding Stephen of years before when they had been at school 
together in Conmee’s time. He asked about Glaucon, Alcibiades, 
Pisistratus. Where were they now ?’**) he goes on asking: 


That corpse you planted last year in your garden, 

Has it begun to sprout? Will it bloom this year? 
Or has the sudden frost disturbed its bed ? 

Oh keep the Dog far hence, that’s friend to men, 

Or with its nails he'll dig it up again ! 17 


Why, it has been asked, ‘the wolf... that’s foe to men’ in the Dirge of 
Webster's The White Devil (so suggestive a passage as it stands) has 
been changed by Eliot into ‘the Dog... that’s friend to men’? And why 
has the word Dog been spelt with a capital? Matthiessen (and Leavis 
before him) saw in the passage ‘the sense of the agonizing, since futile, 
effort to escape those memories (of war), to bury those dead for good’ ™. 

But that would hardly have required the change from wolf to Dog. A 
similar point of view has been recently maintained by Mr. John Peter in 

his original new interpretation of The Waste Land. Mr. Peter though 
speaks of ‘guilty memories’ and of the reluctance to expose oneself ‘to the 
probes of others, even of those whose motives are sympathy and com-~ 
passion’; the Dog therefore typifies ‘this class of inquirer’. Even this 
does not account for the use of the capital in ‘Dog’. Cleanth Brooks 
seems to have given more attention to this point: 


ry 
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I am inclined to take the Dog as Humanitarianism and the related philosophies which, in 
their concern for man, extirpate the supernatural — dig up the corpse of the buried god 
and thus prevent the rebirth of life. 2° 


Though the allusion to Humanitarianism seems somewhat vague, Mr. Brooks 
appears nearer the mark in connecting the Dog with the fertility rites 
described in Miss Weston’s book, and in noticing that for Eliot the Dog is 
not necessarily a friendly force; the poet seems rather to fear its intervention. 
Helen Gardner went still further in this connection, by quoting the Biblical 
dog, the power of Evil: ‘Deliver my soul from the sword, my darling from 
the power of the dog.’”* And actually this identification of the Dog with 
evil is supported by at least two later contexts in which the word appears 
in Eliot's work. In Marina we find in fact: 


16 Ulysses, cit., p. 396. 

17 The Waste Land, cit., ll. 71-75. 

18 F. O. Matthiessen, The Achievement of T. S. Eliot, 2nd ed., New York 1947, p. 22. 
J. Peter, ‘A New Interpretation of The Waste Land’, in Essays in Criticism, Il, n. 3, 
July 1952, p. 249. 

20 C, Brooks, Modern Poetry and the Tradition, London 1948, pp. 145-146. 

21H. Gardner, The Art of T. S. Eliot, London 1949. 
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Those who sharpen the tooth of the dog, meaning 
Death 


among the beings which are ‘become unsubstantial’ thanks to a saving 
grace, alongside 


Those who sit in the stye of contentment, meaning 
Death 

Those who suffer the ecstasy of the animals, meaning 
Death 22 


The dog is actually here a symbol of evil. And the other context, from 
the fifth Chorus of The Rock, makes the point even clearer; speaking of 


the House of God, the Church, Eliot writes: 


O Lord, deliver me from the man of excellent intention and impure heart... 

Preserve me from the enemy who has something to gain: and from the friend 
who has something to lose... 

Those who sit in a house of which the use is forgotten: are like snakes that lie 
on mouldering stairs, content in the sunlight. 

And the others run about like dogs, full of enterprise, sniffing and barking: 
they say, “This house is a nest of serpents, let us destroy it, 

And have done with these abominations, the turpitudes of the Christians. And 
these are not justified, nor the others... 

... We are encompassed with snakes and dogs: therefore some must labour, and 
others must hold the spears.?% 


And the image in Marina comes back again in the sixth Chorus, where 
Eliot deals with the superficiality of modern civilization, for those who do 
not realise that civilization in its deepest meaning is due, as he thinks, to 
Christianity. He exclaims: 


Men! polish your teeth on rising and retiring; 
Women! polish your fingernails: 
You polish the tooth of the dog and the talon of the cat.?4 


The dog is therefore the busy enquirer who founds his search on areligious, 
or rather on purely animal bases. And this, I think, Eliot meant also when 
introducing the dog in The Burial of the Dead (the title of this section of 
The Waste Land is significant). Stetson had buried his and the world’s 
past — he had done like the Robin-red-breast and the wren in Webster's 
dirge, which 
with leaves and flowres doe cover 
The friendlesse bodies of unburied men. 


The corpse may be that of the ‘drowned Phoenician sailor’ of line 47, who 
becomes one the most permanent and recurring symbols in Eliot's poem. 
Like the drowned sailor who could be transformed into something rich and 


22 Collected Poems, cit., p. 113. 
23 Id., p. 169. 
24 Id., p. 170. 
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strange, so the corpse will sprout and bear fruit, unless disturbed by an 
evil power of enquiry which is not even satisfied with letting dead bodies 
lie. This could not be expressed with a better image than that of Webster's 
wolf, and Eliot indeed nearly quoted the lines of the dirge. 

It is at this point, I think, that the reminiscence of the extremely vivid 
word-picture of the dog digging and delving in Ulysses came into play, 
bringing about the change from Webster's wolf to Eliot's dog, especially 
since the latter could afford an even wider range of symbolic references. 
We saw that in Stephen’s mind the dog, which at a certain moment 
resembles a wolf, was ‘looking for something lost in a past life... vulturing 
the dead’. And the relevance of the Ulysses passage which might have 
prompted the substitution will appear even more clearly when we shall see 
that in it there are also several references to the drowned sailor and to the | 
sea-change in Ariel's song. But for the time being I shall try to conclude _ 
on the subject of the Dog, passing to the second question: Why is the word 
spelt with a capital? I think that Eliot, in his search for the polyvalence 
of his symbols, took advantage of it to introduce a further meaning in his 
lines. The explanation has already been given by Miss Elizabeth Drew” 
and, more concisely, by Mr. Maxwell, who refers to Eliot’s previous use of 
the word Dog (with a capital) in Sweeney among the Nightingales: 


Gloomy Orion and the Dog 
Are veiled; and hushed the shrunken seas; 


‘In this context — Mr. Maxwell says — the Dog is obviously Sirius, the 
Dog star, which for the Egyptians foretold the coming of the fertilising 
floods of the Nile’.* And here is the relevant passage from the section of 
The Golden Bough on the Ritual of Osiris, mentioned by Eliot himself as 
one of the sources of The Waste Land: 


. in the early days of Egyptian history, some three or four thousand years before the 
beginning of our era, the splendid star of Sirius, the brightest of all fixed stars, appeared 
at dawn in the east just before sunrise about the time of the summer solstice, when the 
Nile begins to rise... (To the Egyptians) apparently the brilliant luminary in the morning 
sky seemed the goddess of life and love come to mourn her departed lover or spouse and 
to wake him from the dead.?7 


(We might note that, peculiarly enough, the dog in Ulysses belonged to 
a couple of gypsies whom Joyce — whose fondness for associations and 
plurality of meaning was at least as great as Eliot’s — calls Egyptians). 
Now, in the first sections of The Waste Land the rebirth of life is dreaded 


25 E. Drew, T. S. Eliot, the Design of His Poetry, London 1950, pp. 100-101. 
26D. E. S. Maxwell, The Poetry of T. S. Eliot, London 1952, p. 83. 
27 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, abridged edition, p. 370. The words ‘her departed 
lover’ occur also in The Waste Land (line 250): 

She turns and looks a moment in the glass, 

Hardly aware of her departed lover... 
It is typical of Eliot's ‘mythical method’ to transform the meeting ofthe Egyptian gods 
into the barren loves of the typist and the ‘small house agent's clerk’. 
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— April is the cruellest month — by the lost inhabitants of Eliot's arid 
landscapes who, like Gerontion, are ‘old men in a dry month’ and ‘have 
lost their passion’. Only years later the poet will consider them as ‘snakes 
that lie on mouldering stairs’; but at the time of writing The Waste Land 
they are still the true essence of modern man, passive and unwilling to 
act, wanting to forget his own past, and considering as evil any agency 
which will try to revive it. The Dog is a symbol of these disturbing 
agencies — it is the star Sirius of the Egyptians and it is the exact 
equivalent of that ‘April’ in the first line of the poem, ‘stirring dull roots 
with spring rain’, while ‘Winter kept us warm, covering Earth in forgetful 
snow. In these very lines (as Miss Drew has observed) there is the first 
allusion to Webster: winter has the same function as ‘the ant, the field- 
mouse and the mole’ in the Dirge, which ‘rear him hillocks, that shall keep 
him warm’. And we have seen already why, when Eliot went back to the 
Webster passage in the closing lines of the section to mention the opposing 
force, he turned the wolf into a dog: Frazer's book and Joyce’s treatment 
of the dog in Ulysses must have been the two main elements which 
suggested the change. 

But the echoes of Joyce’s novel in The Waste Land do not end here. 
In the Proteus episode Stephen, after his first movement of fear at the sight 
of the dog, reproaches himself: ‘He saved men from drowning and you 
shake at a cur’s yelping,’ and that reminds him of a recent accident: ‘The 
man that was drowned nine days ago off Maiden's rock: They are waiting 
for him now’*’. This is not the first time that the drowned man is 
mentioned in Ulysses. In the first section of the novel Stephen had 
overheard the conversation between a business man and a boatman: 


—There’s five fathoms out there, he said. It'll be swept up that way when the tide 
comes in about one. It’s nine days today. 
The man that was drowned.2® 


And Stephen is again reminded of him in the second section while, during 
his lesson at Mr. Deasy’s school, one of his pupils recites Lycidas: ‘Sunk 
though he be beneath the watery floor’*®. But in the Proteus episode the 
drowned man becomes still more important. Its relevance to The Waste 
Land is obvious and has been noticed long ago by Stuart Gilbert and Prof. 
Ernst Robert Curtius: 


‘The sea’, Prof. Curtius has remarked, ‘that primordial element, giver and taker of life, 
beats about the TIlyssean world of life-experience. As in Mr. T. S. Eliot's Waste Land, 
so through the work of Joyce runs the motif of the Drowned Man.’ It is interesting to 
note that Mr. Eliot’s drowned man was, like the prototype of Odysseus himself, a 
Phoenician trader... The drowning man is said to have a flash of insight into ‘the vast 
repository where the records of every man’s life as well as every pulsation of the 
visible cosmos are stored up for all eternity’, that is to say the ‘Akasic records’ alluded to 


2s Ulysses, cit., p. 42. 
eed + p.19. 
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by Stephen in the Aeolus episode. Mr. Bloom observes: ‘Drowning, they say, is the 
pleasantest. See all your life in a flash.’ ** 


This needs no comment. I should only like to draw attention to section 
IV of The Waste Land, Death by Water: 


As he rose and fell 
He passed the stages of his age and youth...%? 


And the similarity is still more striking when we compare a later passage 
of Stephen’s interior monologue in the Proteus section with other parts of 
The Waste Land: 


Five fathoms out there. Full fathom five thy father lies. At one he said. Found 
drowned. High water at Dublin bar. Driving before it a loose drift of rubble, fanshoals 
of fishes, silly shells. A corpse rising saltwhite from the undertow, bobbing landward, — 
a pace a pace a porpose. There he is. Hook it quick. Sunk though he be beneath the 
watery floor... A seachange this, brown eyes saltblue. Seadeath, mildest of all deaths 
known to man.33 


This passage, which crystallizes Stephen’s experiences (the overheard 
conversation, the line from Lycidas) seems to contain many of the basic 
images of The Waste Land. The quotations from Ariel's song are also 
a recurrent theme in The Waste Land. ‘They appear for the first time 
after the mention of the Phoenician sailor in line 47 (‘Those are pearls 
that were his eyes. Look!’). The same line from the Tempest is repeated 
in the second section of the poem (line 125), and in The Fire Sermon 
there are at least two references (lines 192 and 257) to Shakespeare’s play, 
pointed out by Eliot himself in his notes. Still more interesting is another 
reference to it in the very brief fourth section, Death by Water, dealing 
with the drowned Phoenician sailor, ‘a fortnight dead’. There the lines 
occur: 


A current under sea 
Picked his bones in whispers. As he rose and fell...34 


This seems to me another reminiscence from Ariel's song: not only ‘of his 
bones are coral made’, but also the line in the previous part of the song: 


The wild wave whist. 


It is known that Death by Water is a nearly literal translation from Eliot's 


earlier poem in French Dans le Restaurant. But at this point the French 
original had only: 


Un courant de sous-mer I'emporta trés loin, 
Le repassant aux étapes de sa vie antérieure.35 


31S. Gilbert, James Joyce’s Ulysses, London 1930, pp. 122-124. 
32 The Waste Land, cit., ll. 316-317. 

33° Ulysses, cit., pp. 46-47. 

84 The Waste Land, cit., ll. 315-316. 

85 Collected Poems, cit., p. 52. 
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‘Picked his bones in whispers’, then, and the undulating movement in the 


second half of the line, are new additions in the version written for The 
Waste Land. I wonder if they can have been suggested by Joyce’s 


_ description of the movement of the weeds only a few lines before the last 


Proteus passage quoted: 


_ Under the upswelling tide he saw the writhing weeds lift languidly and sway reluctant 


arms, hising up their petticoats, in whispering water swaying...3® 


There is, I think, a strict parallelism in the use of the Drowned Man 


_ symbol in Joyce and Eliot, and in my opinion the poet must have more or 
_ less consciously absorbed Joyce's lyrical prose, interweaving the images 


evoked by the novelist with his own in The Waste Land. It is well to 
remember that the drowned man fused in Stephen’s mind with the image 
of his dying mother — a bitter death because he had crossed her dying 
will. This appears in the Proteus episode: 


A drowning man. His human eyes scream to me out of horror of his death. I... With 
him together down... I could not save her, Waters: bitter death: lost.37 


and is made clearer later in Ulysses: 


She is drowning. Agenbite. Save her. Agenbite. All against us. She will drown 
me with her, eyes and hair. Lank coils of seaweed hair around. me, my heart, my soul. 
Salt green death. 


We. 
Agenbite of inwit. Inwit’s agenbite. 
Misery! Misery ! *% 


The drowned man becomes therefore a symbol of remorse and is iden- 
tified with what the dog was trying to dig up — we saw the word ‘sea- 
morse’ occurring in the dog passage quoted. It seems to me therefore that 
both for Eliot and Joyce the drowned man and the dog were objective 


_ correlatives of the same feelings. 


A further proof of the presence of at least the Proteus episode in Eliot's 
mind is provided by the imagery in the following passage in Joyce: 


Come. I thirst... Clouding over. No black clouds anywhere, are there? Thunderstorm. 


_ Allbright he falls, proud lightning of the intellect, Lucifer, Dico, qui nescit occasum. No. 
_ My cockle hat and staff and his my sandal shoon. Where? ‘To evening lands,°® 


- 
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‘My cockle hat’ etc. comes of course from Ophelia’s song in the madness 


_ scene. Here again another scene of death by drowning, remembered by 
Eliot himself at the end of the second section of The Waste Land, where 


- he quoted Ophelia’s last words in this very scene of Hamlet: ‘Good night 


vate Tae ee oe 


36 Ulysses, cit., p. 46. 


- 3t Td. p. 42. 


38 “Id., p. 230. 
20° Id.,. cit.sp. 47. 
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ladies, good night, sweet ladies, good night, good night.’ As for the other 


references in the passage from Ulysses, we can compare them with those in 
the last section of The Waste Land, What The Thunder Said. This 
section, as it is known, begins with an evocation of Christ’s passion (lines 
322-328); and in Joyce there is.a definite allusion to the Crucifixion: ‘I 
thirst’. Eliot introduces us to a barren thirsty landscape of 


no water but only rock 
Rock and no water and the sandy road 
.. mountains of rock without water 


If there were water we should stop and drink 
40 


In this fragment of the poem there are more elements which may have 
been inspired by Proteus. A line like 


Sweat is dry and feet are in the sand # 


reminds us of the opening paragraphs of Proteus, where Stephen Dedalus 
describes in extreme detail his sensations in treading on the ‘grainy sand’, 
at one stage with his eyes shut (‘Am I walking into eternity along 
Sandymount strand? Crush, crack, crick, crick’). Eliot's metaphor: 


Dead mountain mouth of carious teeth that cannot spit 4 
may have been suggested by Stephen's 
My teeth are very bad. Why, I wonder? Feel. That one is going too. Shells 4% 


which occurs just after the passage beginning with ‘Come. I thirst’ quoted 
above. And returning to this we find mention of clouding over and a 
thunderstorm. Eliot follows the same sequence in What the Thunder said, 
where there is an allusion to the ‘dry sterile thunder without rain’ (1. 342). 
At the close of the movement there finally comes the voice of thunder but, 
as in Joyce, it does not bring rain. There is indeed a presentment of it: 


In a flash of lightning. Then a damp gust 
Bringing rain 44 


but the sentence is left unfinished and we go back to a thirsty landscape: 


Ganga was sunken, and the limp leaves 
Waited for rain, while the black clouds 
Gathered far distant... 

Then spoke the thunder 45 


40 The Waste Land, cit., ll. 331-335. 
41 Td., 1. 337. 

42 Id., cit., 1. 339. 

43° Ulysses, cit., p. 47. 

44 The Waste Land, ll. 393-394. 

45 Id., ll, 395-399, 
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and at the very end of the poem the land is still dry: 


I sat upon the shore 
Fishing, with the arid plain behind me 
Shall I at least set my lands in order? 
London Bridge is falling down falling down falling down * 


_ At this point Eliot gives the fragments of quotations from past literatures 


and different languages, ‘shoring them against his ruins’. In this way he 
tries to represent the broken state of our civilization in which the past and 
time itself seem to be ‘falling down’ (like London Bridge in the popular 
song) in a universal cataclysm. This feeling is expressed earlier in the 
same section of the poem: 


What is the city over the mountains 

Cracks and reforms and bursts in the violet air 
Falling towers 

Jerusalem Athens Alexandria 

Vienna London 

Unreal 47 


which in turn sends us back to the first section of The Waste Land where 
the condition of modern city life is presented: 


Unreal city, 

Under the brown fog of a winter dawn, 

A crowd flowed over London Bridge, so many, 
I had not thought death had undone so many.* 


But this conception is in Joyce very concisely expressed in one sentence: 


‘I hear the ruin of all space, shattered glass and toppling masonry, and time one livid 


final flame. *? 


We realise the importance of this theme for Joyce if we remember that the 


‘fall’ is a basic motif of Finnegans Wake, where H. C. Earwicker is 
identified with Humpty Dumpty. 

After this I think we can say that the two authors, as Eliot himself 
clearly saw, were trying to express the same ideas, and it is therefore not 
completely unjustified to maintain that the central nucleus of The Waste 
Land is to be found in Ulysses, and especially in the most lyrical episode of 
the book, the Proteus section. 

In this essay I have deliberately avoided pointing out the similarities and 
the differences in method and in principles between Eliot and Joyce (e.g., 
their use of the symbol of the city, their quotations from different languages) 
because other critics, and particularly F. O. Matthiessen and Miss Gardner, 


46 The Weste Land, ll. 423-426. 
47 Id., cit., ll. 371-376. 

48 Id., ll. 60-63. 

49 Ulysses, cit., p. 21. 
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have already covered this ground. My purpose has been instead to suggest 
that Ulysses has actually been an active agent in the making of The Waste 
Land not only on the conceptual plane, but also on the verbal level. And 
this influence of the very sound of Joyce’s words on Eliot, the echoes they — 
left in his mind, may be proved by a comparison of the first line of the 
Sirens episode in Ulysses, 


Bronze by gold heard the hoofirons, steelyringing 5° 


with the opening lines of Eliot’s Triumphal March: 


Stone, bronze, stone, steel, stone, oakleaves, horses’ heels 
Over the paving.®4 


Here, except for the fact that the progress of the viceregal carriage in Joyce's 
Dublin and the parade of the leader in Eliot are both representations of — 
pomp and authority, there seems to be no ideal connection between the 
two passages (incidentally, with his ‘bronze’ and ‘gold’ Joyce was not 
referring to the emblems of pomp, but to the colour of the hair of two 
barmaids). And besides, by 1930, when Triumphal March was presumably 
written, Joyce’s and Eliot’s ways had widely parted both in the literary and 
in the philosophical fields. It is unlikely therefore that Eliot meant his 
lines as a precise reference to the Sirens passage. We are faced more 
probably with an unconscious reminiscence. Matthiessen spoke of Eliot’s 
‘auditory imagination’; we could speak in the present case of ‘auditory 
memory, since the reminiscence seems merely verbal, and come to the 
conclusion that a large part of the artist’s creative activity and indeed of 
his imagination is memory. 

This conclusion involves also the problem of tradition — tradition in 
fact is memory so deeply linked with the growth of the creative artist that 
it seems inborn or inherited from previous generations. But its real essence 
is instead in the power of absorption, in the power of memory of the 
artist’s mind. 


University of Rome. Giorcio MEtcHiori. 


50 Ulysses, cit., p. 242. 
51 Collected Poems, cit., p. 135. 
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Notes and News 
‘Classifying’ which 


Kruisinga' describes the function of interrogative which in the following 
way: ‘Interrogative which asks after one or more out of a number of persons 
or things that is thought of as definite. It not only identifies. however, 
but classifies all the members of the group, the specimen or specimens 
rejected as well as those that are selected.’ Kruisinga does not state 
expressly what he means by ‘classify’. In the following case, however, he 
regards the last sentence as clearly showing the classifying nature of which: 


Which way shall we go? — I don't care as long as we keep off the road. Sweet, Elem. 
ho. 64; Handbook, § 1070. 


Road is obviously qualitatively different from other ‘ways’. The impression 
is that which would be intended to classify as to qualitative difference, in 
this case ‘road’ and ‘not-road’, i.e. a difference concerning the inherent 
characters of the ‘ways’. As he especially points to the sentence containing 
road as clarifying, it appears that he does not mean the difference ‘way we 
go’ — ‘way we not go’. This could be called relational difference, i.e. 


difference as to the relation between one or more parts of the group and 


that which is expressed about it or them in the question, as illustrated by 
‘way’ relatively to ‘we go’. Such a classification is effected by both 
who, what, and which, e.g. Who did it?: ‘person do it’ — ‘person not do 
it’; it is in the nature of the question and cannot serve as a basis for a 
distinction. 

However, Kruisinga (§ 1084) gives several quotations with who and 
what, where, as he says, ‘there seems to be no doubt that ... the things 
or persons are classified.’ One is the following: 


In teaching English the most effective course of all seems to be this: having selected an 
exemplary passage, first to assign its peculiar excellence and its deficiency, and next 
fo point out what things contribute to the one, what to the other, and what are indifferent 
to both. Bain, Companion, Preface p. VII. 


As to this and his other examples Kruisinga says: ‘the substitution of the 
classifying which would materially alter the meaning of the sentences. For 
it would emphasize the classification and bring it forward as the primary 
idea in the author's mind. And Professor Bain, in the first quotation, 
although he classifies the qualities of the passages referred to, wishes to 
discuss these qualities, not their classification.’ Which is here described 
not merely as classifying but as emphasizing the classification. It is clear that 
the division into the three groups of things in the above example is based on 
their qualitative difference and that what refers to the things as having 


1 A Handbook of Present-Day English, 2:2, 5th ed., Groningen, 1932, § 1070. 
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certain characters. That which emphasizes the classification especially 
from the point of view of qualitative difference is not easy to see. This 
becomes clearer if the above example is compared to one where the parts 
of the manifold are apprehended as very similar (perhaps as exactly alike), 
eg. Which (what) star are you looking at? It is assumed that Kruisinga 
would not intend a classification by relational difference: ‘star you look 
at’ — ‘star you not look at’. In that case, what classification would be 
intended ? 

A further example of ‘classifying’ which given by Kruisinga® is the 
following: 


No need to ask which of the Regents at Leyden was so familiar with Cato’s distich. 
‘Ubersetzung von Fruins Beleg van Leiden von Miss Trevelyan (Nijhoff, S. 48).’ 


He remarks: ‘Hier ware ein who ganz unméglich, da die klassifizierende 
Bedeutung des Frageworts ausser Zweifel ist: es gab ja unter den hollan- 
dischen Regenten viele, die auf der Lateinschule erzogen waren und Catos 
Distichon kannten.’ It seems here that which is taken to imply a group 
of regents who are similar in respect of their familiarity with Cato’s distich. 
This makes one wonder again what principle of classification is involved. 
For using which in the question Which of the Regents, etc. it is irrelevant 
whether the regents actually are similar or different in regard to familiarity 
with Cato’s distich. If it is known which of them had this quality or that 
they all had it, there is of course no need to ask the question. It is true 
that who is not commonly used in the above type of of-construction, but 
that it cannot be used for the reason Kruisinga gives is difficult to see. 
Having the regents at Leyden in mind one could ask: Who was so familiar, 
etc. and even Who, of the Regents at Leyden, etc. 

The above example is quoted by Kruisinga as contrasted with two 
examples of who before of, where he assumes which to be incorrect: 


They sit up till one o'clock discussing who of our year is most likely to be elected 
president of the J. C. R. (Junior Common Room) four years from now. Compton 
Mackenzie, Sinister Street, p. 456. 


Who of writers now living is the greatest exponent of the distinguished style? Essays 
of To-Day, p. 239. 


His argument as to the first example is meant to apply also to the second: 
‘Das who ist hier stark identifizierend, which ware unrichtig, denn es wiirde 
zu der Voraussetzung Anlass geben kénnen, dass es unter den Studenten 
Kandidaten gabe, die einander nicht viel nachgaben.’ As has been pointed 
out above neither similarity nor dissimilarity between the members of a 
group is a necessary condition for which to be employed. The typical 
function of which is to emphasize the relation of one or more members 
of a group to the other members, and there is no need to discard the old 
term ‘selective’ as referring to this function. 


2 Beiblatt zur Anglia 48 (1937), 52-3. 
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Conversely, the reason for who in the above examples is not that there 
is only one member of the group who has certain qualities. Which is not 
incorrect. If who is felt to be more natural in these cases than in others, 
e.g. such as which of the Regents, it may be because the of-construction is 
of a different type. When which is connected with its reference-area 
by of, the area is typically expressed either by a plural noun preceded by 
the, these, etc. or by a plural pronoun (e.g. which of us). In both cases 
plurality is formally expressed. This is not so in the case of who of ‘our 
year. Also, of our year may be felt as not so much partitively as 
attributively connected with who, cf. the boys of our year and who of our 
acquaintance.* As for who of writers now living, plurality is expressed, 
but writers is not preceded by the, etc. Besides, in both cases the of part 
may be felt as parenthetic, ‘as between commas.’ 4 


Géteborg. G6raN KARLBERG. 


At the Editor's request I offer the following comment on Mr. Karlberg’s 
remarks on ‘classifying’ which. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Karlberg should be at a loss what meaning 
to attach to the term ‘classifying’, as this has never, to my knowledge, been 
defined. I have always understood the word, as used by Eykman and 
Kruisinga in this connexion, to mean ‘assigning the idea(s) in question to 
a class thought of as distinct from, or opposite to, another class.’ Whether 
the classification is relational or qualitative, in Mr. Karlberg’s words, is 
determined by the circumstances of the case; it may be either or both, but 
it is perhaps worth remarking that the contrast thus always implied by 
interrogative which is conceptual or situational, not necessarily verbal. 

Eykman’s and Kruisinga’s treatment of the interrogative pronouns, though 
a decided improvement on the views held before, has never satisfied me 
completely; I always had an uneasy feeling that the last and perhaps the 
most essential word on the question had not yet been spoken. This led 
me to a reconsideration of the problem in Point 69 (English Studies 


XXXIV, No. 4, August 1953, p. 188 ff. and Nr. 5, October 1953, p. 236), 


which, whatever its merits or ultimate value may be, has at least the 
advantage of meeting some of Mr. Karlberg’s by no means unfounded 


_ objections to Kruisinga’s interpretations, and to which I may consequently 


be permitted to refer him. 
Mr. Karlberg is unquestionably right when he states that in the passage 
quoted from Sweet's Elementarbuch, Nr. 64: 


Which way shall we go? — I don't care, as long as we keep off the road, 


the second sentence cannot be held to prove the classifying character of 
which, as Kruisinga would have us believe. The which used by the first 


3% Hz. Poutsma, A Grammar of Late Modern English, 2: 1B, Groningen, 1916, p. 949. 
4 Cf. L, P. H. Eijkman, ‘Het vragende voornaamwoord,’ De Drie Talen, July 1927, p. 101. 
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speaker obviously has nothing to do with the condition subsequently made 
by the second. Kruisinga, it would seem, has misinterpreted the situation. 
A just appreciation of the point is only possible by reference to the full 
text in the Elementarbuch, l.c. 


Hullo, Churchill, what brings you here? I thought you were in London. — So I 
was yesterday: I only came down last night; I'm staying at my aunt's. — And I'm staying 
at my uncle’s. How long have you been here? — Two or three days, that’s all. What 
are you going to do now? — Nothing in particular: I was going to take a walk... I'm 
going for a walk, too: I want to look about me a little; I want to have a look at our 
old school at Green Hill. — So do I: let’s go together. — All right: which way shall 
we go? — I don't care, as long as we keep off the road. — There used to be a short 
cut across the field, but I've quite forgotten it. — Here’s a man coming; let's ask him. — 
Can you tell us the way to Green Hill ?: we want to go across the fields. — You'd better 
go through that gate, and go straight on, till you come to a place where three paths meet. 
If you take the middle one, it'll take you straight to Green Hill church. — Thank 
you, much obliged. 


It will be clear that the man who asks which way shall we go? is not 
thinking of a classification ‘road’ — ‘not road’ (i.e. across the fields); he 
simply does not remember the way from the place where he and his friend 
are, to their old school. He probably wonders ‘do we have to go straight 
on from here, or turn to the left, to the right; do we go north, south....? 
He uses which because he is thinking of all these possibilities at the same 
time; any one of them may be the right way and presently they will have 
to select one to the exclusion of all the others. In short, it is as clear a 
case of what in Point 69 I have called ‘disjunctive classification’ as one 
could wish for. 

But I find it impossible to agree with Mr. Karlberg when he states that 
who and what are also used to classify. They are not; at least not in this 
disjunctive sense. All pronominal questions can naturally — sometimes 
rather unnaturally — be interpreted as denoting a choice. Thus, as I 
noted in Point 69 (p. 188) a question like Who has seen my glasses? 
may perhaps be said to mean ‘Who among those that have been in a 
position to do so, has seen my glasses?’, just as What was his answer? 
may be explained as signifying “What, of all answers reasonably possible 
under the circumstances, was his?’ This, as Mr. Karlberg justly observes, 
is inherent in the character of all pronominal questions. But, though 
who and what, if taken in this somewhat far-fetched sense, may be granted 
to choose, they do not select, ie. they do not reject contrasted or 
opposite ideas; in other words, who and what choose and identify, but they 
do not select and classify, and a fortiori they do not classify disjunctively. 

As I noted on p. 191 this difference also applies to those cases where 
two opposed or contrasted categories are explicitly mentioned, and where, 
consequently, we might a priori expect which. And that is the word we 
do find, but only when there is a disjunctive grouping, represented as the 
result of a deliberate process of sifting and rejecting. When there is no 
selection, but merely an enumeration of ideas, albeit contrasted or opposed 
ideas, we find who and what. 
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The example from Bain quoted by Mr. Karlberg illustrates this so 
admirably that it might have been written for the purpose. What the 
author evidently means to say is that a teacher of literary composition 
must not be content merely to point out what makes for stylistic excellence, 


- but must also direct the attention of his students to what detracts from it, 


and to what is aesthetically indifferent either way, the last two being as 
instructive as the first. The three stylistic factors or elements Bain 
distinguishes — good, bad, neutral — clearly bear the character of an 
enumeration; there is no question of any sifting or rejection; all three are 
equally important for the educational purpose he has in view. It is not a 
matter of ‘exclusively a, and hence not b, nor c’, but on the contrary of 
‘aplusbplusc. 

With respect to which of the Regents at Leyden? my interpretation 
differs from Kruisinga’s. Here again a fuller context is necessary to 
appreciate the use of the pronoun. On p. 52 of his book Het Beleg en 
Ontzet der Stad Leiden in 1574, Fruin observes that between and during 
the two sieges there were a good many people who were by no means 
averse to a settlement with King Philip II. Among them was Licques, the 
Governor of Haarlem, who sent a letter advocating reconciliation with 
Spain to Douza.* 


But Douza, who was just keeping guard at the gates, did not accept it and returned 
it unopened. At the same time another refugee, Hoochstraten, had offered, from Leider- 
dorp, his good offices and given his wise counsel; he got the well-known answer: ‘fistula 
dulce canit, volucrem dum decipit auceps’. There is no need for us to ask which of 
the regents of Leyden remembered Cato’s distich so well: in this answer we again discover 
Douza’s influence. ; 


And in a note on page 166 Fruin adds: 


That it was Douza who gave the ‘fistula dulce canit’ in answer to Hoochstraten’s letter, 
is a matter-of-course. It becomes even more probable when we know that half a year 
before, in his Satyra I, ad Gulielmum Niveldium he had already employed that same 
distich: 

Quidni? et iucundum modulatur fistula, captat 

Dum volucres auceps...? 


1 Jan van der Does ({latinized, more temporum, to Janus Dousa or Douza), statesman, 
historian, poet and humanist, who took an active part in the defence of Leyden. 

2 ‘Maar Douza, die juist aan de poort de wacht hield, nam ze niet aan en zond ze 
ongeopend terug. Terzelfder tijd had uit Leiderdorp een ander uitgewekene, Hoochstraten, 
zijn goede diensten aangeboden en zijn wijzen raad ten beste gegeven: hij kreeg het wel- 
bekende antwoord: ‘fistula dulce canit, volucrem dum decipit auceps.’ Wij behoeven niet 
te vragen wie van de Leidsche regenten de disticha van Cato zo vast in het geheugen had: 
wij ontdekken in dit antwoord alweer den invloed van Douza. 

Note on p. 166: ‘Dat Douza het is die het ‘fistula dulce canit’ als antwoord op den 
brief van Hoochstraten heeft gegeven, volgt uit den aard der zaak. Het wordt nog waar- 
schijnlijker, als wij weten, dat hij een half jaar te voren in zijn Satyra I ad Gulielmum 
Niveldium, reeds hetzelfde distichon te pas bracht: 

Quidni? et iucundum modulator fistula, captat 
Dum volucres auceps...’ rs 
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What is suggested by Miss Trevelyan’s translation of wie by which? 
Kruisinga answers: that there were others among the Leyden Regents who 
knew the Disticha Catonis, to which Mr. Karlberg, not unreasonably, 
objects: but if all these regents or a group of them were similar in respect 
of their familiarity with Cato’s. distich, what principle of classification can 
be involved? My own feeling is rather the reverse of Kruisinga’s. To 
me which does not suggest that there were other regents familiar with 
Cato, but the opposite: that Fruin knew of no other who could be supposed 
to be so familiar with Cato as to have the quotation pat when it was 
required. His note makes this abundantly clear. Which, here as always, 
denotes disjunctive classification: the contrast between the one Leyden 
Regent who is known to have been a great humanist and whom Fruin, 
moreover, could prove to have been familiar with Cato’s distich, and the 
others, about whose classical attainments and familiarity with Cato he had 
no information. 

Nor am I by any means convinced that Kruisinga is right when he says 
‘Hier ware ein who ganz unméglich’; my own translation of wie van de 
Leidsche regenten would be “Who among the Leyden regents’. True, this 
would be merely identifying and not involve the classification suggested by 
Miss Trevelyan’s which of, but it would be closer to the Dutch original, 
which after all has wie, not welke. 

In the two examples next quoted by Mr. Karlberg: who of our year and 
who of writers now living my feeling coincides with Kruisinga’s. The 
people in question use who, because all they want is a name; they are not 
for the moment concerned with a comparison of contrasted, competing, or 
opposed qualities. What they want, in other words, is identification, not 
classification. When Kruisinga says ‘which ware unrichtig’, this must 
no doubt be taken to mean that a change of who into which would affect 
the meaning of the sentence and cause it to express something different 
from what the writer intended; not that such a change would result in 
faulty or impossible English. 

With respect, finally, to Mr. Karlberg’s contention that who of is usually 
not followed by an adjunct formally expressing plurality, I may refer him 
to the examples I quoted on p. 188 ff., where he will find cases like who 
of those five, who of my friends, who of us, who of her admirers, who of 
you three, who of the Scottish members. 


Haarlem. P. A. ERapEs. 
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Reviews 


Beowulf, with the Finnesburg Fragment. Edited by C. L. 
WRENN, Rawlinson & Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
University of Oxford. London: George G. Harrap & Co., 1953. 
318 pp. 21/—net. 


‘The purpose of this edition is mainly twofold — to present Beowulf in its 
proper setting as a great poem to university students, and to make available 
in a readable and manageable form the more significant results of recent 
scholarship. The work is based ... on a long experience of trying to teach 
the appreciation of the poem to both “philological specialists” and students 
whose main concern is “literature”: but I have been more particularly 
concerned with the problem of interesting literary students in that kind of 
accurate study of Beowulf which may lead to effective zsthetic pleasure 
and understanding’ (Editor in Preface). A careful study of the volume 
leaves the general impression that it is in the main well calculated to fulfil 
the aims thus indicated. It strikes a happy mean between the massive 
Klaeber, which remains indispensable to the advanced student, and editions 
which supply a minimum of information beyond the text. It is based on 
the work of innumerable predecessors, but has a special value as embodying 
results of the latest scholarship, contributions among others by Kemp 
Malone (especially his edition of Thorkelin), Pope, Sisam, Smith, Tolkien, 
and not least the various articles on the Sutton Hoo finds, which are 
frequently adduced in the Introduction and Notes. The volume contains an 
Introduction (pp. 9-84), a Select Bibliography (pp. 85-91, a well-chosen list 
of editions and Beowulf literature), the texts (pp. 95-181, with very sparing 
footnotes), a Commentary (pp. 182-229), Glossaries (230-309), Proper 
Names (pp. 310-318). I miss in the Bibliography the 1948 edition of 
Holthausen’s text, which shows many important changes from that of 1938; 
thus it follows Pope’s text in lines 3150-3. 

The Introduction offers a well-written and useful survey of the present 
stage of Beowulf study, and it embodies valuable results of the editor’s own 
studies and thought; it deals among other things with Manuscript, Text, 
Date and Place of Origin, Structure, Verse-Technique. It seems to me the 
isolated form wundini (golde) plays too prominent a part, being referred 
to on pp. 9, 17, 21, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39 (besides in the Commentary and 
Glossary) as a proof or strong indication of an early MS., an early date of 
composition, a date not later than about 750, perhaps a-Mercian origin of the 
poem. The editor admits that wundini may be for wundnum, but if there 
is any doubt as to the genuineness of the form it has no value as evidence. 
In reality the form is very suspicious. The dative (instrumental) of the 
participle wunden should by rights be wundni (cf. uundnae nom, plur. in 
the Leiden Riddle), and the probability is that wundini stands for 
wundnu(m). The chance that it is a fossil form seems infinitesimal. 
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Incidentally I remark that Northumbrian has old: instrumentals in -i, as rodi — 
Ruthwell Inscr., -czestri Franks Casket. In the discussion of the Geats I miss — 
a reference to the common identification of Géatas with the Jutes. Is 
Gotland p. 49 (1. 9) a misprint for Gétland? It can hardly be considered 
as proved that Ongentheow was buried at Uppsala (p. 50). 

In preparing the text the editor has taken the editions of Chambers and 
Klaeber most into account, but has sometimes followed other editions, esp. 
von Schaubert’s. On the whole the text agrees very nearly with Klaeber's, 
but there are certain exceptions, the most notable ones being the treatment 
of contracted forms and that of preterites in -ode, -ade. 

Contracted forms are regularly ‘decontracted’ when the verse-rhythm 
demands a longer form. The editor does not pretend that the forms are 
necessarily those of the archetype, and they are introduced to ‘provide 
credible two-syllabled forms for the normal later types whenever the 
metrical pattern will not be heard without such reconstruction’ (p 31). 
He prints défa]n, ga[a]n, si-e for don, gan, sy, here in conformity with 
some previous editors, but he also resolves dé3, g#5 into dé/iJd, ga/[iJ5, 
thus inserting 5th or 6th century forms into a supposedly 8th century text; 
dé[iJ3, gz#[i]3 would be more in accordance with the system followed. 
And where contraction has taken place after loss of A he introduces the 
h + vowel, thus printing seo[ha]n, fléo[ha]n, héa[ha]n,néa[ha]n for séon, 
fléon, héan, néan, éa[ha]m (rectius éaham in view of the metre and G. 
Oheim) for éam, when a longer form is metrically wanted, while the MS. 
form is retained if it will do metrically. 

I cannot help wondering if such drastic measures were necessary for the 
purpose, and if some neater method might nat have been found than 
sprinkling the pages with fictitious forms, virtually starred forms from the 
elementary Old English grammar. And some may wonder why it is so 
important to restore half-lines such as éam his nefan, egesan Séon, feorran 
ond néan, when such as bite irena, rehte ongéan, lissa gelong (‘will not 
teally scan’ p. 184), bord wid rond are left as they stand in the text. 
Personally I have found little difficulty in regard to lines with contracted 
forms. Thus I unblushingly read and used to read to my students séon, 
fléon as disyllables, when the metre demands longer forms, and that may 
well have been the way the Anglo-Saxons read them. And if it is necessary 
to restore contracted forms, why should not longer early forms be 
introduced in other cases when the rhythm requires them? Why should 
not bet/{e]sta(n) be printed for betsta(n) in ll. 947, 1759, 1871 (secg 
betsta etc.)? The trisyllabic form is the older and was doubtless used by 
the poet. Why are not hetende, nida restored to the historically and 
metrically correct hettende, nidda in Il. 1828, 2215? Lissa gelong is easily 
regularized by substituting for gelong its synonym gelenge, which is found 
in Beowulf, 

The preterit endings -ade, ~-edon are sometimes altered to -ode, -odon, 
as wisade 208, 1795, eahtedon 172, scéawedon 204, printed wisode etc. 
The peceer for this change is not obvious, since wisade is metrically as 
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good as wisode. Moreover the MS. forms are frequently left unchanged, 


- as hlifade 81, 1898, wisade 370, Abredwade 2619, bancedon 227, betimbredon 


3159. When making these changes the editor must have forgotten that 
Czdmon’s Hymn has tiade, the Ruthwell Inscr. bismeradu, giwundad. 

The liberties the editor takes with the MS. text in the cases noted is in 
striking contrast with his almost excessive conservatism in other respects. 
On the whole he admits a change into the text only when there is an 
obvious corruption or a gap, which is corrected by all editors; such 
corrections, by the way, are very numerous. Otherwise he generally prefers 
to keep the MS. text, even if a slight emendation gives very good sense, 
while the MS. hardly does so. Like all other editors he is not always 
quite consistent. He alters Ecbeowes to Ecgbéowes, Hylaces to Hyglaces, 
but keeps obvious misspellings such as scéatta for scéata 752, gegréttan 
for gegrétan 1861. He alters kyning wuldor to kyninga wuldor (665), 
though he admits that the MS. reading may be correct. 

The stressed preposition an is altered to on 1. 1935 because of a mistaken 
notion that an was an extra weak form of on. No doubt it was the other 
way; an is the original form, which was preserved under stress, as in OE 
anfilte ‘anvil’, but became on (with real o) when unstressed, as in onbeodan 
(Gothic anabiudan). In our passage an is an interesting survival of the 
stressed prepositional form. 

Much work and thought has evidently been devoted to the Commentary, 
in which one particularly notes many helpful, often excellent translations 
of difficult passages and valuable information on literary and historical 
matters. Frequently attention is here drawn to dialectal forms in the text. 
But for some reason the editor has chosen to relegate to the Glossary 
discussions of certain points of textual criticism, and some articles in the 
glossary run to a very great length, sometimes to a column or more (for 
instance those on ealuscerwen, goldhwet, meotian). Occasionally the same 
problem is dealt with both in the Commentary and the Glossary. 

A few notes may be offered on the Glossary. All words found only 
in Beowulf are marked with a dagger; this is an important feature. Since 
the commentary leaves a good many passages unexplained, the user in many 
cases has to rely on the glossary, but the latter — apart from special 
articles of the kind just noted — is very brief and often gives less help 
than might have been desired. A few examples follow. 

763. widre gewindan is explained by Klaeber as ‘reach by flight a more 
remote place’, gewindan meaning ‘reach by flight’ and widre being a 
substantivized use of widre ‘wider’. Wrenn has gewindan ‘go; turn; make 
one’s escape’ and under wid omits widre subst..— 1074. bearnum and 
brodrum is not explained in the Commentary or in the Glossary. — 1691. 
frécne geférdon is rendered ‘they suffered fearfully’, but in the Glossary 
we only find geféran ‘obtain by going; reach; bring about’, and frécne 
subst. is not mentioned. — 3107. geferian is doubtless hortative; this is 
nowhere pointed out, — 3148. hat on hredre might have been worth some 


comment, 
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Some special senses of words are omitted, as 1000. bé, apparently ‘when’; 
1041. leg ‘failed’; 1302. under in under heolfre; 1821. dohtest (dugan 
‘treat’); 1885. an ‘unique’; 1990, ac ‘nonne’. 

The weak verbs téon and getéon have inadvertently been omitted. 

I note that bjwan cannot come from *paujan; the base may be *bihjan. 

In the Commentary and Glossary the editor frequently offers new 
contributions and advances independent opinions on textual problems and 
‘the like. In the following miscellaneous notes the chief aim is to draw 
attention to and discuss a number of such contributions, but incidentally 
matters of a different kind are noted. 

6. eorl is changed to Eorle, supposed to mean ‘the Eruli (Herulians)’. 
Since there is nothing to show that the Anglo-Saxons knew the tribe, 
which is not in Widsith, and if they did, what was the form of the name 
used by them, the emendation is hardly in accordance with the general 
principles of the editor. The suggestion might possibly have been worth 
mentioning in the Commentary. 

168 f£, (the much debated gifst6l passage). The interesting suggestion 
is made that the lines have been misplaced from the position between lines 
110 and 111, where they referred to Cain. This would obviate the 
ambiguity as to the meaning of gifstdl, but it seems doubtful if the passage 
would be less strange in that place. The editor says that the throne in 
Heorot ‘was only a high bench of wood, which could easily be replaced if 
Grendel destroyed it’, and concludes that God’s throne is meant. This 
argument may not convince those familiar with the wood-carvings in the 
Oseberg ship. I think the lines make sense where they stand if gifstdl 
was Hrodgar’s throne and for metode is synonymous with da metod nolde. 
Grendel may have been barred from touching the throne, just as he could 
not visit Heorot in the day-time; the lines may preserve, under a Christian 
colouring, a feature of the original saga. The passage is hardly worth 
a page of small print. 

244 f. Surely there is no metrical objection to taking cuman in cuman 
ongunnon to be the verb. — 287-9. gescdd witan, worda ond d&da is 
rendered ‘distinguish between words and deeds’. But ghwepres, which 
is missed out in the translation, points to a meaning ‘judge both of words 
and deeds’. Incidentally I note that the editor evidently identifies the 
coast-guard with Hrodgar’s court officer, since he calls him Wulfgar (also in 
the Glossary of Proper Names). The coast-guard is anonymous, and it is 
expressly said that he returned to the sea after he had shown Beowulf the 
way. — 299 f. god-fremmendra swylcum gifebe bid etc. The editor takes 
the words to mean ‘to such a valiant warrior it will be granted’, but seems 
to overlook the fact that swylcum is unstressed. 

303-6. In the much debated passage about the helmets with boar-crests 
(eoforlic scionon etc.) giihb-méd grummon is rendered ‘The hearts of the 
warriors were filled with excitement’. This is really identical with the 
rendering in Bosw.-Toller. (Suppl. under grimman): ‘martial minds were 
fierce’. The suggestion does not carry conviction. 
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323. A full stop is placed after searwum. This is hardly a change for 
the better from the usual punctuation. 

348 f. Under Wendlas it is suggested that the name means ‘Vandals’, 
and that Vendel in Sweden and Vendill (now Vendsyssel) in Jutland got 
their name from being pockets of Vandal settlement. This will not be 
accepted by Scandinavian place-name students. Vendel is an old place- 
name, which cannot be a derivative of the folk-name Vandals. It has been 
suggested with much probability that Vendel in Jutland was originally the 
name of the Limfiord. The editor takes it for granted that Wulfgar 
(Wendla léod) was a foreign prince who served the Danish king, but there 
is nothing to prove this. The probability is that Hrodgar’s court officer 
was a Dane, and that Wendla léod means ‘a native of Vendsyssel’. 

457. Fere fyhtum is changed to For were-fyhtum ‘defensive warfare’ 
in accordance with Grundtvig’s suggestion. ' 

466. gimme-rice (rendered ‘glorious kingdom’) is taken to represent 
an earlier gimm-rice, the -e- being a late svarabhakti vowel. But such a 
vowel would not count as a metrical syllable. 

489-90. Site nu td symle etc. is rendered thus: ‘Sit now to the feast; 
and in due season attend to the victorious deeds of glorious warriors as your 
mood may prompt you’. The usual reading sigehréd secgum is altered 
to sige hréd-secga. In the MS. only -secg is now visible, but Zupitza 
says he could distinctly read secgum. On this it may be said that ‘in due 
season’ is rather a weak rendering of on s&l, that meofian does not mean 
‘listen to’, but ‘meditate’, that sige is never used as a simplex elsewhere in 
Beowulf, while it is very common as a first element of compounds, that 
sigehréS secgum (or secga) is metrically better, and that the words sw& 
Sin sefa hwette point to a more active attitude of Beowulf’s than that of 
mere listening. 

613. cynna gemyndig is correctly rendered, but the phrase is by no 
means unparalleled. On cynn ‘etiquette’, which is very likely a different 
word from cynn ‘kin’, see Bosw.-Toller (Suppl.) under cynn adj. — 719. 
heardran h&le. The alternative heardran heele ‘braver heroes’ is metrically 
unsatisfactory. — 745 ff. The treatment of this passage gives rise to 
serious doubt, but it would take too long to discuss it in detail. I will 
only point out that Klaeber’s rendering of wid earm geset by ‘sat up 
supporting himself on his arm’, which Wrenn rejects, has an exact parallel 
in another Old English text (see Klaeber). — 810. modes myrée is taken 


‘to mean ‘wicked in heart’, myrde ‘murderous’ being an otherwise unknown 


adjective derived from mord ‘murder’. Derivatives with a ja-suffix of this 
kind are extremely rare; -wyrde (from word) in hred-wyrde etc., which is 
quoted by way of analogy, is only used in bahuvrihi formations. 

850-1. déad-f&ge déog etc. The translation given in the Commentary 
is ‘doomed to death, he had died when (rectius ‘after’, for sySdan)... he 
had laid aside his life in the ... fen’. This can surely not be what the 
poet meant to say, and déog cannot mean ‘died’. The discussion of the 
form in the glossary is not an example of good philological method. The 
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editor postulates an OE verb déagan or déogan ‘to die’ on the strength of 
Orrm's dezenn, which he says cannot come from ON deyja or ODan doja 
and must represent an OE déagan or déogan. But the latter would have 
become Orrm’s dezhenn (cf. his ezhe from éage, flezhenn from fléogan). 
His dezenn must be from the Scandinavian word (there is such a thing as 
sound-substitution) or from a corresponding OE dé3zan (with j) identical 
with OSax déian and derived from *daujan. It is to be hoped that the 
unfortunate OE déagan (déogan) ‘to die’ will be banished from the next 
edition. 

926. stapol is rendered by ‘step or flight of steps’, the usual view, 
It is really difficult to believe that the word stapol ‘post, pillar’ could have 
come to be used in such a sense, and I submit that it is a mistake for stabol, 
_which meant ‘a foundation’ and the like, lit. ‘a stand, something to stand 
or place an object on’. Such a word could well have come to be used 
of a platform or landing outside an entrance-door reached by a flight of 
steps. — The placing of Grendel's arm above the entrance reminds me of 
a custom prevalent in the countryside of Sweden at least till about 50 years 
ago, viz. to nail a dead hawk or kite or other bird of prey over the door 
of the stable or perhaps some other house, doubtless for protection or luck. 
Grendel's arm may have been placed over the door of Heorot not only as 
a trophy. 

987. egl unhéoru. The editor prefers to explain egl as OE egl ‘awn, 
beard of barley’ in an unrecorded sense ‘spike’ rather than as egle adj. 
asyndetically combined with unhéoru. The latter, he says, gives odd 
syntax and weak meaning; ‘two adjectives together without ond between 
would seem unsyntactic in O.E.’ But the Beowulf poet is often guilty of 
this kind of odd syntax, witness heard, hond-locen 322, 551, wis, wel- 
pungen 1927, grimne, gryrelicne 2136, lungre, gelice 2164, frome, fyrd- 
hwate 2476, hearde, heado-scearde 2829, grimlic, gryrefah 3041, Smige, 
purhetone 3049; cf. also 1874, 2074, 2950. 

1320. efter néod-ladu is rendered ‘since the summons was so urgent 
(lit. “in accordance with the compulsive summons’’)’, néod- being here a 
form of néd ‘need’. But surely the natural thing is that efter has its 
temporal sense ‘after’ here, and that Beowulf is asking Hrodgar if he has 
had a good night after the pleasant party. Holthausen’s rendering of 
néodladu as ‘Bewirtung’ seems the best that has been suggested. With 
-ladu ‘feast, party’ may be compared ON gestabod in this sense (lit. 
‘invitation of guests’). 

2814. ealle wyrd forspéon etc. is rendered ‘Fate has lured all my 
kinsmen ... to their doom’. The MS. according to the editor has forspeon 
with n written over f. This is generally emended to forswéop, which is 
found 1. 477 (hie wyrd forswéop), a very reasonable emendation seeing 
that the Beowulf poet often repeats himself. But it certainly looks as if 
the scribe thought the MS. form was forspeon. 

3074. The editor suggests on insufficient grounds that goldhwet may 
mean ‘made of enchanted gold’, but withdraws the suggestion at the end 
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of the article in the Glossary. The suggestion might well have been left 
out altogether. 

There are very few misprints, at least obvious ones, such as ‘Holthousen’ 
(note to 1. 1048), &r geweorc for €r-geweorc 1. 1679, Bua gy p. 195 
(commentary on 489-90). The semi-colon after inwit-hrdf 1. 3123 is 
presumably to be cancelled. A comma should be added after na 1. 602, 
perhaps after sid 1. 765. A comma or a colon would be better than the 
semicolon after gebad 1. 7. 

In the Glossary séowian, séowed should have (short) eo, as correctly in 
the text. Incidentally it may be noted that Ongendéowes 2475 should be 
-Seowes with short eo, as indicated by the metre; Klaeber has correctly 
~Seowes, Holthausen -Sé0s. The genitive of OE péo(w) was originally 
peowes with short eo, while béowes is a new-formation from the nom.-acc. 
Ecgpéowes should thns rightly be -peowes. 


Lund. E:LertT Exwa.t. 


The Thorkelin Transcripts of ‘Beowulf’ in Facsimile. Edited 
by Kemp Matone. (Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile, I.) 
Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger; London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd.; Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1951. Pp. x 
+ 32 + 233. $40.50 (paper), $47.50 (morocco). 


This series of Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile bears witness 
to the enduring truth of a statement made more than six centuries ago by 
Richard de Bury: ‘Endless are the losses inflicted on the race of books by 
the tumults of war.’ For the publication of these English and Latin texts, 
representative of English learning in the Middle Ages, might not have 
come about had there not been sober reflection on the losses that another 
war would inevitably bring. In addition, then, to assuring their survival, 
the series will also make significant manuscripts more readily available to 
students and, it is to be hoped, will give the works themselves greater 
popularity. The project is international in scope. Not only are the 
individual volumes distributed by three publishers in as many countries, but 
the editors are also of three nations: Bertram Colgrave of the University of 
Durham, Kemp Malone of The Johns Hopkins University, and Knud 
Schibsbye of the University of Copenhagen. Sir Winsto’ Churchill is 
patron. 

The first volume differs from those to follow — the Leningrad Bede, 
the Paris Psalter, and the Peterborough Chronicle are next in order — 
in that it is an edition of transcripts of a manuscript, not of the manuscript 
itself, and in that it is based on photostats, not photographs. The im- 
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portance of these transcripts cannot be minimized, however, forthe Beowulf — 


codex was scorched during the disastrous Cottonian fire of 1731, has 
deteriorated during the succeeding years, and is now by no means so complete 
as it was in 1787, when the transcripts were made. The superiority of the 
text as we have it in the transcripts and the speed with which crumbling 
of the manuscript proceeded before the British Museum authorities sub- 
jected it to scientific care are vividly illustrated in Professor Malone's 
introduction. On folio 136 recto, for instance, A has sceadona, B (made 
a few weeks or months later) has sceado, and the manuscript reads scea. 
Similarly. on folio 168 recto we find the following sequence: A maeg for; 
B, maeg; MS., m. Thus in order to get as close as possible to what was 
written by the tenth-century scribe of MS. Cotton Vitellius A XV, it 
is necessary to study the transcripts, which have been generally neglected 
since Zupitza brought out his Autotypes for the Early English Text 
Society in 1882. 

It was in 1786 that G. J. Thorkelin, an Icelander in the Danish civil 
service, went to London and examined the Beowulf manuscript, Humphrey 
Wanley’s erroneous description of its contents doubtless having led him to 
it. The result of his visit was the two transcripts, called A and B, now 
kept in the Great Royal Library in Copenhagen and here published for 
the first time. Much of Professor Malone’s introduction is a meticulous 
listing of the errors found in these transcripts, the importance of his 
procedure being explained as follows: 


In the nature of the case, the Beowulf readings for which we are dependent on A and B 
are precisely those readings which we cannot check against the Cotton text. We must 
nevertheless find some means of weighing the accuracy of these readings, and the only 
means available lies in a comparison of A and B with that part of the Cotton text which 
has survived. Through this comparison we can determine with great accuracy and 
precision the particular mistakes that each copyist made and the relative frequency of the 
various mistakes in each of the two texts. Armed with this information, we ought to be 
able to conclude with some confidence whether a given A or B reading is likely to be 
accurate or no, even though the corresponding Cotton reading is no longer extant. 


A is the work of a hired copyist — his name is lost, for most of 
Thorkelin’s papers were destroyed in the 1807 bombardment of Copen- 
hagen — who seems to have known nothing about Old English or about the 
tenth-century insular hand in which the manuscript is written. He 
therefore set about copying letter by letter, and he showed great im- 
provement as he progressed with his work. For passages that were 
illegible to him, he left blanks, and now and again he skipped letters, 
words, even word sequences; but some of these he caught as he went back 
over his work. In addition to the errors that resulted from his ignorance 
of the language and the tenth-century English handwriting, he was 
occasionally careless or inattentive. He had great trouble, for example, 
with the runic characters wynn and thorn, which he frequently mistook 
for the letter p, and he also confused r with these. The difference between 
d and 6 likewise bothered him: 23 times 5 is written for the correct d, and 
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_ 129 times d appears for the correct 5. Other common mistakes, with the 


frequency of their occurrence, include: 


m for in 56 f for s 34 e forc 28 
m for ni 59 c fort 51 e for 2 22 
mforn 13 EenOnie are z2fore 18 


A omits the letter e 19 times and inserts it 13 times. He leaves out, 
seemingly unawares, 11 complete words and 16 passages. Of these last, 
eight are MS. lines and eight are parts of two consecutive MS. lines. 
The B transcript was made by Thorkelin himself. He had some 
knowledge of Old English and of the insular hand in which Beowulf is 
written; as an Icelander, he knew the characters thorn and eth. Unlike 
A, Thorkelin copied his text word for word, line for line, page for page, 
in his own eighteenth-century hand, his transcript coming to 140 pages 
instead of A’s 90 pages. From time to time he revised his copy, as 
differences in hand and ink show, and Professor Malone is able to make 
out four stages of revision on folio 146 recto. Thorkelin, further, tried to 
read everything, in contrast to A, who left blanks for difficult passages. 
As a result of eighteenth-century Icelandic orthography, where d was 
often used for the traditional eth (and Thorkelin’s knowledge of Danish 
reinforced the matter), B is full of errors: 599 times d appears for the 
correct 3, and in 1114 other cases the error was made but later corrected; 
75 times d was correctly copied but subsequently changed to 5; 85 times 6 


‘is used for the correct d. Thorkelin also shows a certain carelessness in 


his treatment of thorn and eth. But otherwise he is a more exact copyist 
than A, as is revealed by a comparison of the following list with the one 
given above: ‘ 


m for in 4 f for.s 3 e forc 2 
m for ni 5 c fort 3 e for 2 23 
mforn 1 t forc 8 @e fore 24 


The B transcript occasionally omits letters and words, There are, though, 


but three lines and two parts of lines left out. 

The book is handsomely produced, and most of the typographical errors 
in the introductory pages have been corrected on an errata sheet that 
accompanies the volume. It is a pity, however, that its great cost will 
severely limit its distribution. 


Louisiana State University. Henry BosLeY Woo -e. 
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The Mystical Element in the Metaphysical Poets of the 
Seventeenth Century. By ITrat-Husain. Edinburgh and Lon- 


don: Oliver and Boyd. 1948. 351 pp. 24s. 


Although the experience of the mystic has been studied exhaustively in 
all its stages, and has given rise to a vast literature which has revealed a 
uniformity of aspects verging on monotony throughout the various forms 
of religious worship (the most complete description of the mystical 
experience is to be found in St. John of the Cross), it is by no means easy 
to ascertain how far a devotional writer can be considered a mystic. In 
one of the chapters of a book on Spain which for a long time has been out 
of print, I tried to play the role of the advocatus diaboli against what 
seemed to me a too easy admittance on the part of my colleague Prof. 
Allison Peers, of Spanish religious writers into the élite of mystics, and I 
concluded with a plea for a spare use of the word ‘mystic’. One cannot 
certainly accuse the Professor of English of Dacca University of being 
easily satisfied with the qualifications of his candidates to the most exalted 
rank of religious writers; he derives from the natural bent of his race as well 
as from his culture a subtlety of discrimination which makes his contribution 
to the study of metaphysical poetry particularly valuable. He gainsays 
Miss Ramsay’s assumption of Donne’s mediaeval cast of mind (though her 
point of view, stated as early as 1917, had been already qualified by 
subsequent research-work on the strong Renaissance element in Donne's 
thought), and affirms that the emptiness of scepticism and inadequacy of 
reason led him to mysticism; he never seems to have attained the last stage 
of mystical life, the ‘unitive stage’, but a passionate devotion to the Person 
of Christ is the keynote of his religious writings, as well as of those of 
St. Bernard, St. John of the Cross and St. Teresa, whereas St. Thomas 
belongs to the school of Dionysius the Areopagite, who while recognizing 
the significance of Christ makes God Himself the central object of the 
mystic’s life; on the other hand, like St. Thomas, Donne believed that we 
cannot behold God in His Essence, though a fleeting vision of God is 
possible in this life; that he attained ‘Illumination’ and the peace that comes 
of the assurance of salvation becomes evident from a close study of his 
Sermons; for Prof. Itrat-Husain too much stress has been laid (for instance 
by Miss Evelyn Hardy) on Donne's fear of death. Additional light has 
been thrown since on Donne's type of religious faith by Miss Helen C. 
White’s essay on John Donne and the Psychology of Spiritual Effort (in 
The Seventeenth Century, Studies in the History of English Thought and 
Literature from Bacon to Pope by Richard Foster Jones and Others Writing 
in His Honor, Stanford University Press, 1951.) As for Herbert, Prof. Itrat- 
Husain does not find in him the higher stages of the mystical way; his 
conception of the Church is that it is an embodiment of righteousness, and 
this conception, as his religious life deepened, assumed a mystical form. 
Prof. Itrat-Husain remarks that to the English mystics a close and intimate 
relationship with God expressed through the symbolism of the Divine 
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Marriage has never appealed as it has appealed to the imagination of the 
Roman Catholic mystics (though that symbolism, he omits to notice, was to 
find its chief exponent later on precisely in England, in Coventry Patmore); 
love with the Anglican poets is an intellectual rather than an emotional 
apprehension of God. A signal exception is however to be seen in 
Crashaw, whose poetry is more controlled by emotion than intellect, so 
much so in fact that his could be termed an ejaculatory Muse; he is more 
a poet enamoured of mysticism than a mystic proper; there is no conscious- 
ness of sin, no agony. of purgative life in him. No one has disputed the 
rank of a mystic to Henry Vaughan, and Prof. Itrat-Husain has written 
of him a fine appreciation, slightly marred by the misreading of a text on 
-p. 254 (John Aubrey does not say in it that ‘he has written for Henry 
Vaughan the natural history of Surrey’!). He is quite right in stressing 
the difference between Vaughan’s conception of childhood and Words- 
worth’s, and in concluding that of the higher stages of mystical life (i.e. 
the ‘dark night’ of the soul and the unitive stage) we do not find any 
clear record either in Vaughan’s poetry or prose. It is surprising that 
Prof. Itrat-Husain (nor, so far as I can see, W. H. Gardner in his monu- 
mental work on Hopkins) has noticed how Vaughan anticipated Pied 
Beauty in some lines of Affliction: 


Beauty consists in colours; and that's best 
Which is not fixt, but flies and flows. 


He finds in Traherne’s unique personality the active and the contemplative 
sides of mysticism exquisitely harmonized, and a supreme expression of the 
glory of ‘the perfect consummation of the love of God’; but ends by saying 
that by communion with God Traherne did not mean the illumination of 
the mystic, a direct and immediate vision of God; also for him, as for most 
Anglican mystics, it is an ‘act of understanding’ which is the supreme 
expression of our spiritual powers. Traherne writes: ‘The true exemplar 
of God’s infinity is that of your understanding, which is a lively pattern 
and idea of it. It excludeth nothing, and containeth all things, being a 
power that permitteth a!l objects to be, and is able to enjoy them’. This, 
according to Prof. Itrat-Husain, is ‘the original conception underlying the 
mystical philosophy of Traherne, and which has escaped the notice of all 
the critics’. 


Rome. Mario PRAZ. 


Alexander Pope. By Bonamy Dosrée. London: Sylvan Press. 
$95%..4125 pp. 12s; 6d. 


It is not easy to write a brief biography of Pope, this ‘bundle of exaggerated 
intricacy’ (p. 36), who had a genius for laying false trails and who practised 
not a little equivocation. This habit has served him ill with most of his 
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19th-century biographers, who could not forgive him for ‘cooking’ his letters 
when he had them published; these biographers seem to have overlooked 
the fact that most 18th-century letters were revised for publication and 
that letters were then considered as literature, ie. as art. (Pope revised 
his more than was the habit, but who ever revised his poems as much as 
he did?) Courthope, who took over after the outcry against Elwin’s bias, 
is not quite free from the prejudice, and until recently the Elwin-Courthope 
Pope was the standard edition (it still is for the works that have not yet 
appeared in the Twickenham Pope). But research on Pope and on the 
18th century has done much in recent years to ‘rescue Pope from the 
priests’ (and to contradict several insinuations of Bowles’) as well as to 
cast less favourable light on some of Pope’s contemporaries. It is a little 
unfortunate that Macaulay's view of Addison can no longer be accepted 
without reservation; nor can Pope, after all is said, appear as altogether 
blameless. There is no need to take Dr Sitwell’s view of the poet as a 
hunted animal that turns on its pursuer and bites him; but we must see that 
Pope's ‘ruling passion’ was his love of poetry together with what he called 
his love of Truth, that he wrote most biting satires because he was ‘To 
Virtue only, and her friends, a friend’; that he refused to stoop to libel, but 
lashed his whip without caring who smarted under it. If we should rebuke 
him for his pride, there is his answer in the Epilogue to the Satires; or if 
one should ask whether Pope had a heart, let him remember how kindly 
this bitter satirist always spoke of his true friends, let him remember those 
‘innumerable kindnesses to little people’ (p. 116), his help to Savage, his 
rash defence of Mrs. W., the support he gave to so many destitute Grub 
Street men (in spite of his general abuse of the species), the time he wasted 
reading the works of minor poets; let him above all read his poems. For 
though Pope belonged to an age that did not wear its heart on its sleeve, 
yet the modulations of his verse often betray the passion that mingles with 
the wit, the love or the pain that quiver in the ‘correct’ lines, the anguish 
of the man, the torment of ‘this long torment (his) life’. 

Yet the difficulty remains, for unless one has both time and space to 
put before the reader's eye every single fact in the story — as Professor 
Sherburn has done in his admirable Early Career of Alexander Pope (1934) 
— the conflicting views must be brought together in the final picture. 
Professor Dobrée has succeeded in this hard task. His aim is to ‘try to 
be reasonable’ and he succeeds in steering his course through the numerous 
quarrels without being unfair to any of the men involved. He can give 
praise where praise is due; whatever the coarseness and brutality of Dennis's 
attack on Pope, Professor Dobrée has a word to say for this much maligned 
critic. Addison the man he is less ready to forgive; he often ‘damns (him) 
with faint praise’, but he adds a favourable remark on Cato. Professor 
Dobrée’s account of the ‘Homeric battles’, which gave rise to the Atticus 
portrait, tallies with the facts gathered by Professor Sherburn in his Early 
Career; if the present account sounds slightly less favourable to the man 
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who could bear ‘no brother near the throne’, it is due, no doubt, to the 
necessity of passing over some details. 

A story of Pope’s life is of necessity a story of his quarrels and of his 
friendships, for quarrels were fought for what he deemed right in poetry 
and the friends were those who knew what good poetry was. (It is 
difficult to deal with Pope without taking sides, but it is easier for us 
to-day to see that Pope was right and that, for instance, the Pastorals 
of Philips are unspeakably dull.) But in order to understand these 
quarrels and to grasp the significance of these friendships, one must have 
a fair knowledge of 18th-century England. Indeed, such knowledge is 
indispensable before we can understand much of Pope's poetry; for however 
important the texture of his lines, their meaning will often escape us unless 
we know to whom he is referring. This is the drawback of satire, and 
even Swift could complain that after a few years in Ireland he was no 
longer able to get the sense of his friend's poems. We are in a worse 
position to-day, and we are the more grateful to the scholars who kindly 
guide us through the mazes of Grub Street. Though Professor Dobrée 
does not do that — he can trust the editors of the Twickenham Pope — 
yet he mentions facts by the way which help both to throw light on the 
central figure and to give depth to the picture: politics and religion, literary 
habits, taste and fashions, personal friendships and rivalry, all these are 
brought in to explain Pope's life and his attitude to poetry. For the two are 
inseparable in the man who ‘lisped in numbers’, who found encouragement 
at home and near home, yet who owing to his religion was a kind of exile 
and could not hope to be rewarded for his work as were many of his 
contemporaries. 

The life of Pope is the life of one wholly dedicated to poetry and friend- 
ship, of one who by the sheer force of his work — for poetry meant hard 
work to him — succeeded in remaining independent: ‘he was the first 
author to live by his profession without adulation or fawning or parasitism. 
He transformed the social position of the man of letters, not because he 
himself, of comparatively humble origin, came to mix on level terms with 
the aristrocracy, but because he established for the writer a definite place 
in society: yet he found time to be the warmest-hearted of human beings in 
daily life’ (p. 116). 

Of his dearest friends, Prof. Dobrée gives us a glimpse: of Martha 
Blount, to whom he was devoted all his life; of the members of the 
Scriblerus Club, ‘an anti-pomposity, anti-pedantry club, sworn to attack 
and defeat ‘dullness’, that is, bad writing, in every form’ (p.46), to which 
we owe not only the Peri Bathous and other memoirs of Martin Scriblerus, 
but also Gulliver's Travels, The Beggar's Opera and The Dunciad; of Sir 
William Trumbull, who loved the classics and encouraged the boy to write 
poetry; of Walsh, ‘knowing Walsh’, whose advice — correctness — Pope 
was to remember to the end of his days; of Bolingbroke, who suggested 
that Pope should translate — i.e. imitate — Horace’s satires and thus was 
partly responsible for one of Pope's best works; of Caryll, his ‘theological 
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conscience’, who more than once warned him against heterodoxy and to 
whom at first he dared not confess that he was the author of the Essay 
on Man; of Bishop Atterbury who advised him to enter the Church of 
England after his father's death, an advice that Pope, however much of a 
deist he might be, refused to follow. 

From these brief but vivid scenes, the figure of Pope emerges in all 
its charm in spite — or because ? — of the many contradictions. And we 
are glad to find that the man who wrote such a delightful poem as The 


Rape of the Lock was a lovable creature, that the poet who could vary ~ 


his rhythms with delicacy from the swift airy lightness of his sylphs to 
the pathos of the ‘stricken deer’, from the colloquial opening of the Epistle 
to Dr Arbuthnot to the grandiloquence of the closing lines of Dunciad IV, 
was a man who suffered deeply and who loved deeply, but who could not 
be silenced once his indignation had been aroused. 

Professor Dobrée manages to bring into his life of Pope a good many 
remarks on the poetry of Pope, though he can hardly launch into a full 
critical analysis within the strict limits of this book; yet these hints may 
serve as a starting point for evaluation. Indeed one would like to have 
a critical analysis from such an sympathetic reader of Pope. Some work 
has been done in this field since Dr. Leavis complained (in Revaluation) 
that the rehabilitation of Pope had been left to Bloomsbury. Yet there 
is room for more. The work of such students of Pope and of 18th-century 
poetry as George Sherburn, Geoffrey Tillotson, Maynard Mack, Norman 
Ault, James Sutherland and others, should make such rehabilitation possible. 
Will Professor Dobrée enter the lists ? 

In any case undergraduates will find his ‘brief biography’ a very useful 
introduction to Pope. Others too are sure to appreciate it; for only those 
who know the subject well can realise how much Professor Dobrée has 
packed into this little book, which in spite of the scholarship that has 
gone to the making of it, remains eminently readable. It is indeed a 
charming book, unpretentious and delightful, as though the author too had 
heard the advice of ‘knowing Walsh’, 


Liége. IRENE SIMON. 


A Reader's Guide to T. S. Eliot. By Gzrorcz WILLIAMSON. 
New York: Noonday Press. 1953. 248 pp. $3.50. 


Mr Williamson's book takes the form of a detailed exposition of practically 
the whole of Eliot's poetical work except the dramas, up to and including 
the Four Quartets. The philosophical and theological background is 
briefly and satisfactorily explained. The comments on the epigraphs are 
particularly detailed and useful. 
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Two introductory chapters give a survey of Eliot's critical ideas and 
technique. They contain much that will help the reader to understand 
the poems better, but they make heavy reading because of their somewhat 
cumbrous classroom manner of presentation. Why is it, one wonders, 
that so few students of Eliot show the slightest influence of the succinctness 
and austerity of his prose style? 

The book is obviously based on the notes of a lecturer who has expounded 
Eliot in class. They would have gained by having been made‘a little less 
telegraphic: sometimes the explanations are not much easier to follow than 
the original text, and in some cases, notably as regards the Quartets, they 
tend to take the form of an abbreviated prose transcription which does 
little more than remove the poetry. The writer’s desire to furnish 
something like a line-by-line commentary tends to obscure the structure of 
the poems, which after all must be grasped if they are to be fully understood. 

Mr. Williamson’s chief object has been to explain the sequence of 
thought and ideas in Eliot's poetry rather than points of detail and poetical 
effects. To some extent, this has caused him to place himself between two 
stools: some of the comments will probably seem superfluous to advanced 
students, while on the other hand a good many of the really difficult lines 
are left unexplained and subtleties passed over, even when they are 
necessary for the full appreciation of the passages in question, 

It would be impossible to write a commentary of this kind to which all 
students of Eliot would subscribe in every detail. Personally, I find 
myself unable to accept many of Mr. Williamson's conclusions. But in 
these cases there is, of course, no final instance of appeal, except to the 
poet himself, who is likely to withhold his verdict for ever. Mr. Williamson's 
guesses are as good as mine. Nevertheless, I would like to indicate a 
few points where it seems to me almost certain that he is mistaken: 

Like many Eliot commentators, he appears to be so preoccupied with 
the religious and philosophical element in Eliot's later poetry that he is 
sometimes apt to miss other points. Thus, I do not think that the 
Triumphal March is primarily about religious experience: it is rather an 
evocation of the dictatorship atmosphere, with an ironic slant provided by 
the vapid reactions of the spectators at the military display: the Imperial 
circus performance with its foreshadowing of death and destruction, and 
the sausage-eating groundlings for whose benefit it is provided. 

Some critics have used the curious poem Dans le Restaurant as a basis 
on which to build up a considerable structure of speculation about Eliot's 
philosophy, and even about his private life. I think this poem means just 
what it says, and that it is about the shock felt by the protagonist when 
confronted by a sordid variant of an experience which he had had himself 
and found beautiful and exalting. 

In Burnt Norton ‘the crying shadow in the funeral dance’ is surely not 
a paradox connected with Eliot’s use of ‘dance’ elsewhere to symbolize 
cosmic order: it is a very remarkable instance of his ‘objective correlatives, 
and evokes a picture of a barbaric funeral ceremony, with the wailing 
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mourners outlined against the blaze of the pyre as they dance about it. 
The disconsolate chimera in the next line (which Mr. Williamson leaves 
unexplained) must be a madhowse vision. The context is the decay of 
language owing to vulgar exaggeration and lack of precision, and I take the 
passages in question to refer to the use of words proper to bereavement 
and madness as mere intensifiers, like ‘deadly dull’, ‘I nearly died laughing’, 
‘madly exciting’ and ‘screamingly funny’. 

The fourth movement of Burnt Norton is, I should say, almost wholly a 
lyrical poem, suggesting an atmosphere of expectancy tinged with anxiety 
at the coming of night. It is meant to provide a relief for the philosophical 
thought of the preceding passage, and not to continue it. 

On the other hand, I think Mr. Williamson misses the meaning of 
Eliot's ‘pattern’ symbol, which appears again and again in the Quartets: 
it is used principally to resolve his preoccupation with the problem of sin 
and suffering, and is meant to suggest the idea of an unrolling design, in 
which the ‘value’ of each separate part is modified by each subsequent 
addition — only when the design is completed can their separate ‘values’ 
be assessed. When the whole thing is there, outside the time dimension 
in which it has been unrolled, the ugly spots will be seen to be necessary 
for the design and not to be ugly at all. It is, in other words, an 
amplification of the old simile of God as a weaver, whose design cannot be 
judged till the carpet is finished. 

In Gerontion, I cannot find any grounds for his assertion that Madame 
de Tornquist is a medium and Fraulein von Kulp her client. Nor does 
Hagakawa ‘bowing among the Titians’ worship the pictures — it would 
be rather engaging if he did. He is, as I see it, disregarding them in his 
anxiety to greet fashionable visitors to the art gallery. The whole passage 
is meant to, and very successfully does, suggest an atmosphere of fashion~ 
able, neurotic cosmopolitanism, and the very names of the persons also 
serve this end. But can it be fortuitous that these names, enumerated in 
connection with the Eucharist, nearly all of them carry a religious suggest- 
ion (de Silvero: thirty pieces of silver. De Tornquist: the Crown of 
Thorns and the Thorn in the Flesh. Von Kulp: culpa)? 

A preference for the later Eliot poems is sometimes apt to condition the 
student against a full appreciation of the spiritual climate of his earlier 
work. I think Mr. Williamson overlooks some of the erotic allusions in the 
Proofrock volume. They are sometimes more forthright than he makes 
them out to be. Thus in ‘they were together and he fell’ (Burbank with 
a Baedeker), is it fanciful to detect in the Tennysonian echo a pun of 
quite considerable impropriety? And the woman in Sweeney Erect is 
not, I think, really an epileptic, but an unsatisfied mistress. 

The quotation from Conrad’s Heart of Darkness in the epigraph to 
The Hollow Men (‘Miztah Kurtz — he dead’) means. according to Mr. 
Williamson that Kurtz was one of the ‘lost violent souls’ and the reverse 
of a hollow man. There would not be much point in it if it did, and it 
clearly does not, seeing that Conrad’s narrator describes Kurtz as a great 
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man into whose soul the wilderness entered because he was ‘hollow at 
the core’. What exactly Conrad meant by this is beside the point, but 
I think Eliot interprets his story to symbolize his own belief: that even 
the strongest and most courageous man is defenceless against the powers 
of evil if the absence of Faith and Grace has left a void in his heart. 

No two commentators seem to agree about the meaning of the passage 


in Ash Wednesday which runs: 


Redeem 
The unread vision of the higher dream 
While jewelled unicorns draw by the gilded hearse 


I venture the suggestion that the jewelled unicorns refer to the armorial 
bearings of the British Crown, and that what Eliot means is that such 
symbols, which once were full of meaning, have now become mere 
features of ceremonial displays. 

But these are minor matters. Taking it. by and large, this is a 
commentary which will be useful to students of Eliot, and especially to 
university teachers who try to expound him to an inquisitive class that 
expects the professor to be able to solve all the problems. 


Copenhagen. C. A. BoDELsEN. 


A Guide to Patterns and Usage in English. By A. S. Horney. 
Oxford University Press, 1954. xvii + 261 pp. 8s, 6d. net. 


This is a useful and interesting book. It consists of five parts. Part 1: 
Verbs and Verb Patterns, sets out in 69 Tables the 25 constructions or 
patterns in which verbs may be used in English; it is an expanded and 
revised version of a similar exposé in A Learner’s (now called The 
Advanced Learner's) Dictionary of Current English published by the same 
author and two collaborators in 1948. Part 2 deals with Time and Tense; 
Part 3 with Adjectives, Nouns and Pronouns; Part 4 with Adverbials; 
Part 5 with Various Concepts and how to Express Them. These concepts 
range from commands, promises and wishes, through permission, probability 
and possibility, to comparisons, contrasts and concessions — the list is 
actually longer than this. 

Though the avowed object of the Guide is educational, it is not without 
importance for the theoretical study of modern English. In the absence 
of any full and systematic description by native linguisticians, these obser- 
vations by an experienced teacher of foreign students, who is familiar with 
the work of continental and other grammarians, and whose illustrative 
examples have the value of primary material, deserve the attention of any 
one interested in tracing the patterns of contemporary syntax. If they 
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teach him nothing else, they will serve as a check on his own findings, 
and every now and then make him see things from a slightly different angle. 
They will sometimes make him ask new questions; occasionally, too, they 
may cause him to disagree with what seem to him inadequacies in the 
author’s method of presentment. 

To take the last reaction first: like most grammars, practical or theoretical, 
the Guide here and there operates with traditional terms and notions insuffic- 
iently accounted for. In § 2a we are told that the so-called Anomalous 
Finites (can, may, must, etc.) are used to form certain moods for which 
English has no inflected verb forms; in § 39a that many languages have 
verb forms with special endings to show different ways of looking upon 
an activity or a state, and that these changes of form in the conjugation of 
a verb are called moods; in § 39b that English verbs have three moods, 
called the indicative, the imperative, and the subjunctive (‘not much used i] 
in modern written English and very rarely in modern colloquial English ). : 
We all know these terms from traditional grammar; but suppose a student 
had never learned any traditional grammar, how could he deduce from 
these (really contradictory) statements the exact meaning of the term ‘mood’ 
and its relevance to English? And what is he to make of the statement in 
§ 11la that there is no optative mood in English, when the examples given 
of the so-called subjunctive all express wishes ? 

Another hang-over from traditional grammar is the way in which some 
words are said to be ‘omitted’ and others ‘retained’ in constructions with 
equivalent or nearly equivalent alternatives. Thus in §94j we are told: 
“When the verb in the relative clause is in one of the progressive tenses, 
the relative pronoun (subject) and the finite of to be may be, and usually 
are, omitted.” Ex.: The man (who was) driving the lorry was drunk.’ 
Similarly, in § 94k we are asked to “Note also this example, in which only 
the past participle is retained from the Present Perfect Tense, passive:’ — 
He dropped to the ground like a man shot (i.e. like a man who has just 
been shot). As if The man driving the lorry and like a man shot were not 
syntactic constructions in their own right! The consequence of this 
omission theory is seen in § 94n, where we read: ‘When reason is the 
object of the verb in the main clause, it is usually omitted. The why- 
ciause then becomes a dependent question. Cf. Tell me the reason why 
you did it. (Rare.) — Tell we why you did it. (VP 16.)’ So here a current 
‘pattern’ is derived from a rare one — surely an unlikely process, to say 
the least ! 

Once or twice sentences included in the same table strike one as belonging 
in reality to different ‘patterns’. Thus in Table No. 49 (VP 22A) we find 
‘This house is | to let’ combined with the intransitive “The worst is | still 
to come’, and, even more surprisingly, with “To know her is | to like her.’ 
Table No. 66 (VP 25C) puts together ‘He awoke | to find the house on 
fire’ and ‘I rejoice | to hear of your success.’ In Table No. 4 (VP 3), too, 
it should have been remembered that every like is not the same: want, wish, 
like, mean and prefer, followed by an accusative with infinitive, do not react 
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~ to all linguistic tests in the same way as help, allow, ask, etc. 
Here and there a pattern seems to have been overlooked. One seeks 


in vain for the construction want + object + ... ing (You don’t want 
people thinking you did it), or for information on the number form of 
attributive nouns (school inspector — Schools Council). In the sections 


on the Genitive (§92) there is nothing about the Classifying Genitive 
(a butcher's shop) as distinct from the Specifying Genitive (the butcher's 
wife). Nor is anything said of the use of one, whether as a prop-word or 
otherwise, or of the (iterative) Perfect of Experience (We have caught 
shotten fish one night, and the next they have been full of spawn. OED 
s.v. Shotten 3.). 

Still the careful reader of Mr. Hornby’s Guide will not put the book 
down ill satisfied. He will have had his attention drawn to a number of 
patterns and shades of meaning sometimes overlooked, such as No. 5, ‘I 
don’t want there to be any trouble’; No. 43, the possibility of for governing 
the whole phrase getting on for (We have been here for getting on for 
ten months) (though for really ‘governs’ the phrase plus the adjunct of 
time); the difference between Jack told me about it and Jack was telling me 
about it (§ 44c); the remark that the ‘omission’ of the relative pronoun after 
there is (There’s somebody at the door wants to see you, § 941) is 
colloquial; the Order for Placing Various Adjectives (§ 96); the suggestion 
of condescension or superiority on the part of the speaker in And what 
may you want? (with stress on you) (§115f.). If he is a foreign student 
in the advanced or intermediate stage he will have absorbed a great deal 
of good English from the examples, none of which is inconceivable in a 
natural spoken or written context. He may also have recognized a number 
of illustrations from one of his continental Handbooks, some in exact 
quotation, some thinly disguised, some lightly retouched to their own and 
the learner's advantage. 


Groningen. R. W. ZANDVOORT. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
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74. And for all you know B.B. kills less people than you do. Shaw, The Doctor's 
Dilemma, Act I, p. 28. 

He appears to have few friends and less business affairs.. Bernard Newman, The 
Maginot Line Murders, ch. VII, p. 158. 

For example, we are to have less clothes, coal and food even than we have had, 
and less petrol than we expected. Daily Telegraph, August 27th, 1945, p. 4, column 5. 

England had many less bishops than old imperial districts like Italy, France and Spain. 
G. G. Coulton, Medieval Panorama, ch. X, p. 121. 


Explain the use of less qualifying the plural nouns. 


75, She was dressed for going out. Author of Elizabeth and her German Garden, The _ 
Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. 


It is generally stated that the verbal ing is not found in groups when the — 


relation implied is one of purpose, the plain verb stem being used in that 
case, as in | only said it to tease you. How is this to be reconciled with 
the use of going in the above quotation ? ” 


Je 


76. Our mayor, whose daily task, when not acting as mayor, was to persuade local 
housewives to purchase pianos for which they had no use, joined us severely, in his 
robes and insignia. Tomlinson, All Our Yesterdays I, p. 12 f. 


Explain the absence of the indefinite article before the noun in when 


not acting as mayor. : 
77. Humber have created a series of cars unparalleled in their perfection. Humber § 


Motor-Car Publication. 
Comment on Humber as compared to Humber’s or Humbers. 


78. I thought Vicey had got rubbishy novels enough to keep her quiet, but it seems not. 
W. De Morgan, Joseph Vance, ch. X, p. 95. 


In a sentence like Jt was all she could do to keep herself from crying : 
we explain the reflexive pronoun by saying that it refers back to the 
grammatical subject she. If this is correct, as we think it to be, how are 
we to account for the use of her in our quotation, which surely also refers 
back to the subject Vicey ? 

Answers and comments may be sent to 


Frans Halsstraat 21, P. A. ERADEs. 
Haarlem (Holland). 
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Perceptive Contemplation in the Work of 
Virginia Woolf 
I 


To the reader who comes to the work of Virginia Woolf for the first time, 
her novels at least present a puzzle. Except for The Waves, they preserve 
the outward semblance of the traditional novel, though the ‘events’ of the 
story have now become mental rather than social: they are concerned with 
the movement of minds rather than with the movement of action, with the 
mental drama of characters who are, on the whole, intensely introspective 
and not with the external drama of human situation. Yet, although Mrs 
Woolf made no fundamental change in the form of the novel (except in 
The Waves) and deviated only slightly from traditional methods of 
composition, she was never wholly at ease in this form. Her analysis of 
character, though penetrating, was a static one, and her real gifts as a 
writer were not able to develop unhampered by the requirements of 
narrative and action. Only in The Waves was she able to create a form 
in which her genius could express itself to the full: in this work she was 
at last able to write a ‘novel of perception’, as the French would call it. 
In a wealth of sensuous detail which is at times disturbing both in its 
vividness and its profusion, the transient sensations and aspirations of the 
individual could be unfolded at leisure uninterrupted by the irrelevancies 
of external action. 

Mrs Woolf's real interest was in the contemplative mind and its 
apprehensions of the visible universe; and her analysis of sensation is 
intimately bound up with the philosophical question of perception and with 
the psychology of aesthetic contemplation. This analysis is most developed 
in The Waves, but it is also woven into the texture of her other novels. 
Ostensibly, these are held together by a narrative of middle-class life, and 
by a theme which is common to almost all of them: all her characters tend 
to some form of spiritual experience which will complete them as individuals, 
as persons, and in a sense as artists. All are filled with a sense of despair 
or frustration because this need remains unresolved. 

Beneath this more or less conventional narrative, however, lies a second, 
and perhaps more interesting theme which is to be found in all her novels, 
viz., the analysis of the nature of artistic creation and the psychology of 
artistic perception. Previous novelists had shown considerable interest 
in this problem, and Proust is, perhaps, the most notable example of a 
writer who related the analysis of perception to the theory of artistic 
creation. But Virginia Woolf's originality lies in the fact that she was 
able to absorb these philosophical ideas into her work — ideas that were 
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current in the artistic milieu of her day — and make them entirely her 
own. Moreover, what Proust had discussed in a more theoretical and 
general way, she was able to demonstrate on a more personal and intimate 
plane. The Waves, as we might expect, embodies her analysis of this 
problem more perfectly than any other novel — yet, even in this work, 
the full import of her thought cannot be grasped unless it is carefully 
examined and compared with the aesthetic implications of some of her 
other books. Since, moreover, Mrs Woolf's originality lay in the artistic 
formulation of this whole problem through her masterly analysis of the 
work of the unconscious mind interpreted in terms of a vision of the sensible 
world — and most completely expressed in The Waves — this novel is 
her finest work. But The Waves was an experiment which could not be 
repeated. Its density of imagery, its simultaneous levels of meaning with 
the intensity and significance of its symbolism distilled by a mind at once 
critical and creative, all combined to make a work which, of its very nature, 
was unique: for Mrs Woolf had arrived as near as was possible to the 
bare essence of sense and thought, and no more was to be said. Moreover, 
when we reach to these levels of the mind, we find that less and less can 
be said; for, so powerful and interwoven are the associations of each 
thought, that the articulation of our ideas is governed by a baffling economy 
of expression. In The Years, Virginia Woolf was forced, it would seem, to 
return to the more traditional pattern of the novel. 

Into the novels written before The Waves and after, Mrs Woolf 
introduced, nevertheless, characters whose mental constituents and pre- 
occupations resembled, in one way or another, those of people concerned 
with the fundamental problems of artistic creation. The dreams and 
daydreams of childhood, the phantasies of the madman, the imagination of 
the artist whose inspiration is elusive and difficult to formulate, the state 
of mystic awareness induced by the hypnotic effect of light, the dulling of 
the mind by illness, the morbid imagery of a delirium, even the relaxing 
effect of wine — all are present in her novels: and they are there 
precisely because they are a means of entering the life of the unconscious 
mind which, if not the source, is a precondition of creative thought and 
imaginative activity. The resemblance of these forms of intuitive thought 
to the process of artistic creation is sometimes extremely slight, but their 
very presence in her work is an indication of the trend of her thought as 
a whole. Virginia Woolf has not analysed her thought on these questions 
in any clear progression of ideas. Perhaps this is because the states she 
described were so complex that a clear analysis would have impaired their 
emotional and artistic impact on the mind. It is probable, too, that she 
had not clearly seen the full implications of her ideas even in her own mind; 
in any case, ‘states of mind’ in themselves do not provide sufficient source 
of action for a novel. Hence, the characters who embody these mental 
states are usually subordinated to the main structure of the work. This 
is true of Lily Briscoe in To the Lighthouse; in Mrs Dalloway, too, the 
main interest of the book is centred on Clarissa Dalloway, yet Septimus 
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Warren Smith, the pale pathetic ex-serviceman whose mind has become 
unhinged through his experiences in the trenches, holds us for a more 
important and fundamental reason. In The Waves, Rhoda, the character 
who conveys Mrs Woolf's artistic thought most completely, is not given 
a position of prominence: it is Bernard — a more superficial character, 
perhaps — who is most noticeable, and whose commentary binds the novel 
together. If, however, these somewhat subordinate characters are brought 
together and examined with the assistance of a comparative exegesis, 
they not only help to explain each other; they form a composite whole. 
Through them, Mrs Woolf has made an important contribution to the 
aesthetic thought of the present century. For though we may appear to 
-lay undue stress on what is perhaps a subordinate aspect of Virginia 
Woolf's work — an analysis of the process of artistic creation rather than 
the finished product, the achievement of her novels themselves — this 
aspect is both interesting and important, since it illuminates the problems 
of aesthetic experience in the more complex levels of her mind. 

In each of these characters, there exists a certain emotional tension, a 
- feeling of suppressed excitement, a belief that they somehow possess a 
private, secret knowledge which impels them to embark on a kind of 
imaginative quest known only to themselves. Rachel Vinrace and Katharine 
Hilbery in The Voyage Out and Night and Day (Mrs Woolf's earliest 
novels) have this characteristic in common. Though they have passed well 
beyond adolescence, they are both immature in experience. Both feel 
within themselves a growing inspiration, but because they can find no way 
of expressing their complex aspirations, they both become more withdrawn 
within themselves, unable to direct the power of emotion to any real end. 
In The Voyage Out, Rachel Vinrace’s love of music is a symbol of this exciting 
but elusive form of inspiration, a triumphant expression of emotion which 
transcends thought and words. It is thus what we may call a ‘generalized’ 
emotion, and, directed to no specific end, it remains immature and appears 
merely as a youthful, even adolescent sense of tension. In To the Light- 
house, a new element enters into Mrs Woolf's thought. Although the 
main interest of the novel is focussed on Mrs Ramsay as the mother of a 
large and exacting family, she is also important for her awareness of the 
mystical experience which overwhelms her as she gazes at nightfall at 
the hypnotic sweep of the lighthouse beam over the bay. For the 
mysticism has an artistic (and indeed sexual) rather than a religious 
significance. The strain and excitement which was already inherent in 
the more immature characters of the earlier novels has now found a powerful 
ally in the blinding sweep of the beam which fills Mrs Ramsay with 
ecstasy and elation. The hidden content of the unconscious mind and its 
storehouse of images, which had remained unexplored in the earlier 
characters, now begins to merge with the conscious mind, and her experience 
of this gives Mrs Ramsay a feeling of spiritual triumph. Virginia Woolf's 
conception of the preconditions of aesthetic thought is, however, still some- 
what undeveloped. Mrs Ramsay's exhilaration which results from her 
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contemplation is but distantly connected with the preoccupations of the 
creative artist. For, though the sense of ecstasy and pure delight which 
fills her mind as she watches the beam is akin to the elation of an artist, 
it is a self-centred elation. In her contemplation, she finds primarily a 
mode of self-expression. 


She praised herself in praising the light, without vanity, for she was stern, she was 
searching, she was beautiful like that light. It was odd, she thought, how if one was 
alone, one leant to things, inanimate things; trees, streams, flowers; felt they expressed 
one; felt they became one; felt they knew one, in a sense were one; felt an irrational 
tenderness thus (she looked at that long steady light) as for oneself. (To the Lighthouse, 
p. 101.) 


Already, however, in the earlier novel, Mrs Dalloway, the figure of 
Septimus Warren Smith has provided us with an important key to Virginia 
Woolf's thought. Though, at first sight, he is a study in madness — 
merely a poor demented soldier struggling to regain his sanity, his wild 
pronouncements are not invented at random. In some ways, his state of 
mind closely resembles that of the creative artist, for the substance of his 
dreams is analogous to the crude material upon which the artist draws to 
achieve his work of art. But Rhoda marks a further stage in Mrs Woolf's 
aesthetic thought: in Rhoda we find the culmination of her views on the nature 
of artistic creation. With the kind of feeling which Rhoda has for visual 
things, we might well expect her to be capable of translating her vision into 
a work of art. But it is significant that Mrs Woolf did not portray Rhoda 
as a successful artist at work, but as a person whose creative desires were 
diverted from their proper use by this very excitement which bears her 
away from reality and which prevents her from realising her aspirations. 
Although, therefore, we gain important insights into the psychology of 
artistic invention from Mrs Woolf's accounts of Septimus and Rhoda, both 
are, in point of fact, prevented from fulfilling the promise of their lives 
through the presence of this ubiquitous feeling of suppressed excitement, 
mental elation and invention. Their state of mind can, in many respects, 
be compared, not only with earlier and less-developed characters like Rachel 
Vinrace and Katharine Hilbery, but with other states of mind which 
present rudimentary parallels to the aesthetic state. The sense of excitement 
and mental tension which they both experience, when the creative powers 
of the imagination are stimulated to the highest degree, is also related to 
more ‘morbid’ states of consciousness — to the mental effect of a delirium, 
the exhilarating influence of wine, hypnotic trances or the heightened 
imagery of a nightmare. 

Virginia Woolf's interest in these heightened states of consciousness 
resides primarily in the fact that they give us an insight into the workings 
of the unconscious mind, which is, in point of fact, the source and cause 


of the excitement which we meet in the women characters of the earlier . 


novels. In the case of Rachel Vinrace and Katharine Hilbery, it results 
from an intense awareness of the wealth of the unconscious mind which 
they have not yet explored, nor indeed are they conscious of the place it 
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has in their mental life. In Mrs Ramsay, this tension is turned to relief 
and exultation when the barriers and resistance of conscious thought are 
broken down by the light of the beam, and the unconscious mind can rise, 
as it were, to the surface. As she sits contemplating the lighthouse beam 
at nightfall she achieves a sense of union and mental harmony within 
herself which comes from the conscious mind's realisation of the un- 
conscious, with all its emotional power. She feels as though the light is 
stroking with its silver fingers some sealed vessel in her brain whose 
_ bursting would flood her with delight, destroying all the resistance of the 
memories and ideas which form her personality. She feels a sense of 
blissful union within herself, a summoning together, for thought has become 
fused with the emotive forces which rise from the depths of the soul ... 
There rose ... from the lake of one’s being, a mist, a bride to meet her 
lover (see To the Lighthouse, pp. 101-103). And both for Rhoda and 
Septimus Warren Smith, this sense of union and release is equally apparent. 
Rhoda’s inordinate love of dreams springs from the power of her uncon~- 
scious mind which, as she becomes older, tends to eclipse all power of 
constructive thought; and Septimus’s relaxed state of consciousness is 
_ dependent on a similar kind of release obtained from allowing his mind to 
rest in the intuitive experiences of his imagination so that he can rove 
unimpeded from sensation to sensation freed from the control of his 
conscious mind. The images most frequently used to express this mood 
of exhilaration and triumph are those which express ease of movement. 
_ Rhoda allows herself to sink down on the black plumes of sleep, is borne 
along by the wind or reclines on the back of a mule which carries her up 
the Spanish mountain, just as Rachel Vinrace in her delirium sees herself 
lying on the back of a wave or on the side of a mountain. With a sense 
_ of ease, and yet of achievement, the individual can allow his imagination 
to bear him along without any effort of his will and intellect. Septimus 
Warren Smith imagines, at one point, that he is lying on a rock at rest 
above the swelling movement of the sea. He lies very high on the back 
_ of the world: at other times, he sees himself soaring and escaping. 


_ Their marriage was over, he thought, with agony, with relief. [His wife had taken off 
her wedding ring.] The rope was cut; he mounted; he was free, as it was decreed that 
he, Septimus, the lord of men, should be free-.. (Mrs Dalloway, p. 75.) 


In the same way, Rhoda in the nightmares of her childhood was able to 
mount: and travel in triumph over fields and tree-tops in her spring-heeled 
boots. Together with this notion of riding above the world both spiritually 
and physically goes an intense feeling of scorn for the rest of humanity. 
In normal conditions, the artist has to conform to the standards of the 
mass of humanity, and suffer the lash of its whip: but now he has 

discovered a secret which will allow him to soar above them. Septimus 
and Rhoda have a feeling of being upheld, of floating and being carried 

forward by the movement of the unconscious mind. They are aware. of 

a force within them which moves according to its own laws, achieving 
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its own purpose, and they exult to feel that they are moving in harmony 
with it. In a more restrained manner, Mrs Ramsay is equally conscious 
of this same exhilarating freedom: she is triumphant as she thinks 
that in her solitary réverie she has found a form of spiritual satisfaction 
known to her alone. The wedge-shaped core of darkness, which is her 
own mental picture of the mysteries of her imagination, could go anywhere, 
for no one saw it. They could not stop it... (To the Lighthouse, p. 100), 
within her mind, it is all dark, it is all spreading, it is unfathomably 
deep (Ibid). She is free to wander on any imaginative quest and visit 
countries of which she has always dreamed. 

This sense of movement — the desire to sail or soar or gallop unchecked 
— away from finite reality is the image which the unconscious mind invents 
to represent to itself the nature of its own activity. It conveys endless 
movement through time, unbroken by the variety of experience offered by 
the conscious mind. It represents, too, the endless flow of dreams and 
disconnected pictures which light up the darkness of this solitary world: 
for in this arid desert, this black night of the mind, nothing can exist 
unless it is created by the will of the individual. 

We see a replica of this desire to escape into a world of adventure and 
phantasy in the activity of little girls at play — Cam in To the Lighthouse 
and Rose in The Years. Both go galloping forth on some quest, inventing 
a story as they run. In her delirious dreams, Rachel Vinrace has the 
same sense of taking part in some chase or adventure; and, in fact, her 
dreams follow very much the same pattern as the childhood dreams of 
Rhoda (see The Waves, p. 27). In The Voyage Out, Rachel saw 


...hot, red, quick sights which passed incessantly before her eyes. She knew that it 
was of enormous importance that she should attend to these sights and grasp their meaning, 
but she was always being just too late to hear or see something which would explain it 
all... The sights were all concerned in some plot, some adventure, some escape. The 
nature of what they were doing changed incessantly, although there was always a reason 
behind it, which she must endeavour to grasp. Now they were aniong trees and savages, 
now they were on the sea, now they were on the tops of high towers; now they jumped; 
now they flew. (Op. cit., p. 416.) 


Yet the story has no end, no beginning. Here is artistic invention at its 
most rudimentary level, a series of disconnected scenes, through which 
there runs a hopeless desire to connect and co-ordinate. A similar wish 
underlies Katharine Hilbery's interest in higher mathematics. Virtually, 
this unrealised aspiration represents the secret desire to create and invent, 
for had Katharine Hilbery’s aspirations received their proper nourishment, 
they would not have existed merely as an ideal and as a source of 
suppressed excitement. However, mathematician though she claims to be, 
her ‘vision’ is far more akin to Rhoda's dreams. When, for instance, 


Katharine attempted to explain her feeling on these subjects to Ralph 
Denham, she found 
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...she could not reduce her vision to words, since it was no single shape coloured upon the — 
dark, but rather a general excitement, an atmosphere, which, when she tried to visualize 
it, took form as a wind scouring the flanks of northern hills and flashing light upon 
cornfields and pools. (Night and Day, p. 447.) 


Her excitement, she says, is ‘general’, it is the expression of a mood rather 
than an attempt to come to terms with any form of objective reality; and 
so it takes the form of an adventure into the dark of sheer invention, 
spontaneous and uncontrolled. Her choice of symbols, too, is significant: 
first she pictures the wind which represents flight and movement away 
from reality, but then she speaks of light flashing on pools and on the bright 
colour of cornfields which, as we shall see, also has its symbolic significance. 

In this world of utter phantasy, the inventive and abstracting powers 
of the mind are given free rein, image follows image with delightful 
and exhilarating rapidity; nevertheless, this very freedom brings, paradoxi- 
cally, chaos and death to the life of the imagination. So subtle does the 
connection between these situations and images become, that it is lost to 
the conscious mind, and the relation with reality and logic is severed. Thus, 
although this flight into phantasy is accompanied by a feeling of relief and 
freedom, neither Septimus nor Rhoda is really at ease in the liberty that 
they have achieved for themselves. Septimus himself feels, from time to 
time, a sense of uneasiness — it is as though he is half aware that the 
figments of his imagination are unreal. He watches with excitement a dog 
turn into a man, but he is relieved when it changes into a dog again and 
trots away! It is this lack of harmony which exists between his imagination 
and, as it were, outer reality, which makes him so elated when he is able 
to leave the outside world and create a new dream-world entirely of his 
own making. But both he and Rhoda find their chief satisfaction in the 
joy of departure, and not in the realisation of their desires. Soon the 
force on which they can depend and in consequence of which they can relax 
begins to fail them. They are obsessed by the fear of falling through 
space, of drowning in the water which, until now, has held them up and 
borne them forward. They imagine that they are falling into gulfs of 
flame, and, even when they are totally preoccupied with their dream-world, 
they long for the reassurance of concrete reality. 

Both, however, are determined to flee into this world of dreams. Both 
are compelled to yield to this overwhelming desire to become hypnotised 
by the ceaseless movement of the unconscious, because they shun the 
exacting discipline of reality, the challenge which the external world offers 
to the artist. Rhoda, who flies past with her neck outstretched as wild 
geese fly at nightfall straining forward into the darkness, is the symbol of 
the artist longing to escape into a blind world of dreams, fleeing from the 
immense effort of ordering her vision to reality and reality to her vision. 
Reality is brighter than she can bear, its beauty is so intense that she cannot 
assimilate it. She is obliged to take refuge in her dream-world in order 
to release herself from the vision of her senses, and to allow herself to be 
borne along by the succession of images which form the very stuff and 
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texture of the unconscious mind. It is in Rhoda that we become fully 


aware of the true source of artistic elation, and of the emotional problem ~ 


which is present in earlier and less complex characters: it is the brightness 
of reality itself. In her flight she is avoiding the main issue which 
confronts the artist (the resolution of which would also have completed 
her as a person). The creative power of her unconscious mind is allowed 
to run riot and remains uncontrolled by the discipline of the conscious 
imagination: she invents a series of disconnected word-pictures which 
owe more to the inherent power of the unconscious than to the 
constituents of objective reality. These images are an expression of a 
mood and convey the tension and excitement set up in her mind by the 
brilliance of reality itself, but they do not represent a serious attempt to 
interpret that reality. 


II. 


But this is not always the case, for in this very excitement, this very 
departure, we find the source of a more developed type of imaginative 
thought in which the vision of the artist is brought to bear, in a more 
concentrated, a more subtle fashion, on the external universe. The 
characters, therefore, who embody Mrs Woolf's aesthetic thought most 
completely, interest us, not because of what they teach us about the activity 
of the unconscious mind so much as for the insight which they give us into 
the state of mind which lies between consciousness and unconsciousness. 
Thus the artistic elation, which drives Rhoda into a world of despair, can 
nevertheless be indirectly a powerful source of imaginative thought; for, in 
the actual borderland which lies between dream and reality when the 
apprehensions of the outside world are obscured but not lost, the artist may 
‘achieve a new vision of reality in which the distortions, simplification and 
heightened sensations of the semiconscious mind play a vital part. The 
unusual states of consciousness, therefore, to which we have referred — 
the daydreams of childhood, the effect of wine or even of light — will 
interest us primarily for this reason. More significant than the imagery 
of Rhoda’s nightmares are the moments when reality is beginning to 
disappear, when we see her in the act of falling off to sleep. This moment 
of departure from reality was the fatal temptation which Rhoda could never 
resist, and it is in this critical state that we find the greatest aesthetic 
significance. Similarly, we are not so much concerned with the heated 
fancies of Rachel Vinrace’s delirium as with the stages of illness when the 
upper levels of the mind are impeded, so that a more intuitive vision of the 
world may be achieved. 

These clouded states of consciousness in which the mind seems to hover 
between dream and reality are therefore extremely enlightening, but only 
because they present an interesting parallel with the state of aesthetic 
torpor which may precede artistic creation. If, for instance, we consider 
Rhoda's ascent of the Spanish mountain, we shall find that the moments 
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| when reality was gradually slipping away from her consciousness, and those 

when she was slowly regaining her grip of the outside world, are revealing 
from the aesthetic point of view. This lapse in her awareness was, in fact, 
caused by the jogging movement of the mule which calmed the upper levels 
of her mind, and induced a state of hypnotic drowsiness. Yet all these 
states, which may originally be attributed to some physical cause or 
hypnotic stimulus, are present in Virginia Woolf's work because their 
effect on the mind is comparable with the blinding effect of reality on the 
consciousness of the artist. Septimus Warren Smith and Rhoda find, in 
the overwhelming brightness of the external world, a source of hypnotic 
power far more potent than any that an artificial stimulus could provide. 
For Rhoda, however, this initiation into a state of aesthetic torpor takes 
place against her will. Reality imposes itself on her mind so violently and 
so mercilessly that she is sent reeling into the dim borderland which lies 
between sleep and waking. Moreover, for Rhoda, the lack of harmony 
existing between the individual and the outside world is developed to its 
highest point: the impact of the external world is condensed and heightened 
to an extreme degree. 

It is, however, possible to trace the development of the aesthetic state in 
far greater detail if we examine Rhoda's mental life more closely, and 
relate it to the vision of other characters, to that of Septimus Warren 
Smith in particular. For frequently the individual is not ‘stunned’ by the 
impact of reality upon his consciousness. He deliberately seeks to enter 
this privileged land of artistic insight; he himself induces this condition of 
wrapt contemplation by the very intensity of his scrutiny. In his attempt 
to seize all the external features of the object before his gaze, his mind 
becomes arrested, not by the startling nature of reality, but by the 
penetration of his imaginative insight itself. If, therefore, we can relate 
all the comments which Mrs Woolf has made on the unusual states of 
conscious life, and all the facets of this aesthetic experience that are implied 
(sometimes in the thought of the most unlikely characters), we shall come 
nearer to grasping the awareness of beauty that was heightened and 
condensed in the ‘shock of sensation’ which Rhoda experienced. The 
artist has, in fact, his own means of entering this privileged territory of 
the mind. By the intense concentration of his imagination on the object 
of his choice, he can achieve, by a slow process of self-surrender, the gift 
of aesthetic illumination which Rhoda, and in a different way Septimus, 
achieve in spite of themselves. We find another example of this intense 
scrutiny of the visible world at the beginning of The Waves. Early in 
his life, Louis runs away from his companions for a moment, and stands 
in the dim green light of the hedge to be alone and gaze at the plants 
around him. He picks up a stalk and stands wrapt in contemplation, 
forgetting himself, the garden, his friends, forgetting everything except the 
nature of the stalk, until an eye-beam is slid through the chink in the 
hedge and he becomes clothed once more in pink flesh: at once he is a 
boy again, dressed in grey flannels. As he gazed at the plant, however, 
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his hair was made of leaves, his eyes, too, became green leaves unseeing, — 


his ears were stopped and the earth was pressed tight to his ribs; his 
identity was lost in the life of the plant. Septimus Warren Smith has this 
same sense of identity with the objects around him. He enters the life of 
the trees and clouds, his mind dances up and down with the leaves and he 
pours his own life into them: 


Happily Rezia put her hand with a tremendous weight on his knee so that he was 
weighted down, transfixed, or the excitement of the elm-trees rising and falling, rising and 
falling with all their leaves alight and the colour thinning and thickening... would have 
sent him mad... they beckoned; leaves were alive; trees were alive. And the leaves being 
connected by millions of fibres with his own body, there on the seat, fanned it up and 
down; when the branch stretched he, too, made that statement. (Mrs Dalloway, p. 26.) 


The resemblance of Mrs Ramsay’s meditations to artistic thought is less 
developed, and the hypnotic stimulus is stronger. But as she follows 
the sweep of the lighthouse beam across the waves, she too has a sense of 
identity with the object of her contemplation. She moves with it and 
adopts its characteristics until she feels that she is the beam. The 
awareness of an object to the extent of being identical with it is, indeed, 
in the very nature of hypnotic experience. In Mrs Woolf's last novel, 
Between the Acts, there is a short passage which seems to have little 
connection with the surrounding narrative, but which helps to confirm 
what we have already inferred from the mental life of her earlier 
characters. As the luxurious Mrs Manresa looks casually at the fields 
before the house, she thinks: 


How tempting, how very tempting, to let the view triumph; to reflect its ripple; to let their 
own minds ripple; to let outlines elongate and pitch over — so — with a sudden jerk. 
(Between the Acts, p. 82.) 


In this sentence, Virgina Woolf has condensed, at least by implication, 
the two aspects of aesthetic contemplation which are so subtly interwoven 
into her thought as a whole. Mrs Manresa identifies herself with the 
sensuous characteristics of the scene before her, she moves with its 
movement and loses her personality in it to such an extent that she becomes 
hypnotised by the scene. She sees outlines elongate and pitch over, 
just as they seemed to stretch and elongate when Rhoda allowed 
herself to drift off to sleep, welcoming the disintegration of external 
reality. It is in this way that the individual passes from the initial stages 
of contemplation when he is still striving to assimilate the sensible 
characteristics and the aesthetic meaning of the object, and resorts to a 
more sensuous level of contemplation. The mental strain of intense 
concentration becomes too great. His active mind is lulled into submission 
through this very submission to the object: and, as he loses all memory 
of his identity, the anonymous unconscious mind can rise and take 
possession. Soon, however, the individual becomes quite ignorant of the 
identity of the object beneath his gaze for whose sake he has, as it were, 
‘lost’ himself. Names and categories no longer exist for him. He is no 
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longer conscious of the object’s purpose and place in the practical life of 
the universe, for such considerations are now irrelevant since they serve 
only to mask the aesthetic reality which lies in the objects themselves. 
But, in this state of réverie which lies between consciousness and un- 
consciousness, objects may be apprehended as bare sensations — 
sensations which gain in intensity and become painfully acute precisely 

_ because they can now be apprehended in a new purity, uncontaminated 
by the familiarity of daily usage. Mrs Woolf has an analogous mental 
state in mind when she writes, in The Moment, 


In health, meaning has encroached upon sound. Our intelligence domineers over our 
senses. But in illness, with the police off duty, we creep beneath some obscure poem by 
Mallarmé or Donne, some phrase in Latin or Greek, and their words give out their scent 
and distil their flavour, and then, if at last we grasp the meaning it is all the richer for 
having come to us sensually first by way of the palate and the nostrils like some queer 
odour. (Op. cit., p. 22.) 


Things seem to exist, not for man’s use, but for their sensuous appeal, for 
they are clothed with the beauty to which, it would seem, the creative artist 
must respond. As Rhoda sits dreaming at the Hampton Court dinner 
party, she begins to lose contact with reality; and, as her mind becomes 
withdrawn from the circle of friends whom she has come to meet, her 
gaze is without meaning, without recognition. She looks at their faces as 
though she were looking at the face of the moon; she sees them, not as 
the faces of friends, but as a series of discs with their hollows and 
prominences, beautiful because she is able to perceive them on this purely 
sensory level and not because they reflect her friends’ personalities. She 
has captured the full sensory impact of a thing on her mind, that original 
jar on the nerves, which Lily Briscoe was vainly striving to seize on a more 
critical and conscious level of thought. Rhoda, on the other hand, spends 
her whole life trying to make her conscious mind assimilate the vision of 
her senses: this is what she means when she says, ‘That is the circumference 
that I try to grasp as we sit together’ (The Waves, p. 244). While the 
others have been talking, she has been absorbing the sights and sounds 
of her environment, reducing them to sensuous impressions and weaving 
them into a dream. 


But I see the side of a cup like a mountain and only parts of antlers, and the brightness 
on the side of that jug like a crack in darkness with wonder and terror. Your voices 
sound like trees creaking ir a forest... Behind you is a white crescent of foam, and 
fishermen on the verge of the world ure drawing in nets and casting them. A wind 
ruffles the topmost leaves of primeval trees. (Yet here we sit at Hampton Court.) 
Parrots shrieking break the intense stillness of the jungle. (Here the trams start.) 


(The Waves, p. 244.) 


Her artistic achievement would be exactly this integration of her dreams 
with reality. She wants to free the beauty of the world, therefore, from 
the tyranny of here and now, so that its colours may be fused into the 
bright bubble which she longs to blow. By a superhuman effort of 
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intuitive memory, she would enclose the whole world in her dreams. Yet 
Rhoda has not the genius which would at once detach the sensuous beauty 
of the object from its ordinary mundane meaning and still maintain a firm 
grasp of reality. Lily Briscoe, as we shall see later, represents the obverse 
side of the same problem. 

When the mind has entered this privileged territory which lies between 
dream and reality, a third stage of contemplation is achieved. The imagin- 
ation can now perceive new analogies which cannot be apprehended on 
a more conscious level of thought. In The Years, we find a relevant 
‘comment on the effect produced by wine: 


A soft glow spread over his spine at the nape of his neck. The wine seemed to press 
open little dividing doors in his brain. (Op. cif., p. 54.) 


As the barriers of rational thought are broken down in Edward's brain, so, 
in a similar way, the dividing doors which distinguish object from object are 
released and opened. The distinctions which exist between one sound and 
another, which the mind has learned in early life to regard as all-important, 
are now eliminated, and similarities, which are of a new order, may be 
apprehended on this more sensuous plane. In these clouded states of 
consciousness, Virginia Woolf has slowed down the abstracting faculties 
of the artist’s mind and has revealed the normal processes of his inventive 
thought at a more rudimentary level. Louis, for instance, stands in the 
garden and gazes with such intensity at the flowers burning bright against 
the dark green grass that they become fish which swim on the green depths 
of the sea. So real do they become, that he gives them life and they begin 
to move beneath his fixed stare. Rachel Vinrace, lying in the heat of her 
fever, even hears her own voice and imagines it is a bird that has flown 
away. If this inventive process were carried a stage further, all logical 
connection with reality would disappear and the individual would embark 
on an interminable progression of images which would bear as much relation 
to serious art as does doggerel or nonsense verse. But Mrs Woolf has 
seized these characters at a stage before which the allurement of pure 
invention has destroyed all contact with what is real: for surely artistic 
pleasure is greatest when dream is not too far removed from reality, and 
when the connection between fact and phantasy is sufficiently evident for 
comprehension? ‘The pure nonsense of delirium does not procure, of its 
nature, aesthetic satisfaction. We meet the same desire to blend reality 
and phantasy as Rhoda climbs the Spanish mountain. She imagines first 
that the back of the mule has become her bed, but soon other objects which 
she can still apprehend are incorporated into her dream: the head of the 
mule becomes a good woman with a face like a white horse who stands at 
the end of her bed. She makes a valedictory movement (which is suggested 
no deubt, by the twitching of the mule’s ears). As she begins to emerge 
from her trance, Rhoda's vision of reality which gradually imposes itself 
on her mind is equally significant. Forms appear simplified and divested 
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of all secondary characteristics; outlines are at first blurred and ill-defined, 
and faces are seen as oval patches of colour. 


Yet that tree has bristling branches; that is the hard line of a cottage roof. Those 
bladder shapes painted red and yellow are-faces. Putting my foot to the ground I step 
gingerly and press my hand against the hard door of a Spanish inn. (The Waves, p. 225.) 


The choice of words in this short passage is important. Mrs Woolf has 
deliberately chosen to reveal a view of the world which relates far more 
to the visual preoccupations of a painter than to those of the writer: and, 
in order to understand the full artistic implications of these clouded or 
heightened conscious states, it is important to compare this vision of reality 
which Rhoda experienced as she emerged from her dream with the des- 
criptive style of Virgina Woolf herself. From time to time, we encounter 
sentences like: 


... the hotel was only a square shadow in the distance, with red holes regularly cut in 
it. (The Voyage Out, p. 117.) 


or again: 


Issuing from a white arm, a long shape lying back in a film of black and white under a 
tree which down sweeping, seems part of that curving, that flowing, the voice. (The 
Moment, p. 11.) 


Frequently Mrs Woolf seems to have attempted to express in words what 
a painter conveys with his brush: 


Light descending in floods dissolved the separate foliation into one green mound. (The 
Waves, p. 161.) 


Ill 


Here is Rhoda’s tree, but its bristling branches are now being merged into 
the simplified vision produced by the haze of light. This brings us to the 
last layer of complexity in Mrs Woolf's thought. It is clear when we 
consider passages such as these, which occur throughout her novels and 
essays, that Rhoda’s view of reality does seem, in many ways, to reflect 
Mrs Woolf’s own reactions to the external world. Indeed, Rhoda's vision 
_as she regains consciousness and finds that the mule has brought her to a 
group of people standing outside the door of an ‘inn indicates the 
fundamental character of her preoccupation with a certain view of reality. 
It enables us, too, to understand the nine prose passages (the comprehension 
of which is fundamental to the understanding of her symbolism) which 
precede each part of The Waves in an entirely new light. For Mrs Woolf 
has been able to relate, with an extraordinary subtlety and richness of 
symbolism, her own intuitive insight into the state of mind which fosters 
imaginative thought and artistic creation to her interest in the meaning of 


the visual arts. 
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We find a clue to the complex of her ideas in the symbol of the sun 
which has three distinct réles, corresponding to the varying layers of her 
thought. On a psychological level, the sun is present all through her work 
as a hypnotic agent. In all the passages we have considered, the individual 
may have become hypnotised -through the intensity of his imaginative 
response to the object of his contemplation. But there is nearly always 
some specific hypnotic stimulus besides, which is frequently the dazzling 
effect of bright light upon the mind and vision. Often, it is the effect of 
sunlight which illuminates a patch of bright colour; this is evident in 
Septimus Warren Smith’s vision of the trees with all their leaves alight 
and the colour thinning and thickening. But, even in Between the Acts, 
when Mrs Manresa allowed her mind to be absorbed in the movement of 
the scene before her, we discover, several lines later, that Mrs Woolf 
seems hardly aware of the implications of her own train of thought when 
she writes: 


The flat fields glared green yellow, blue yellow, red yellow, then blue again. The 
repetition was senseless, hideous, stupefying. (Op. cif., p. 83.) 


The colours have the same quality of harsh garishness as the distorted faces 
that Rhoda perceived as bladder shapes painted red and yellow. Virginia 
Woolf herself was undoubtedly attracted to bright sunlight shining on 
surfaces which reflect and enhance its dazzling intensity, to light shining 
on water, pools and waves, or even on the most ordinary household objects 
— glass, china or polished furniture. She was especially affected by vivid 
colour which seems to hold the same place in her mind as the dazzling 
brightness of the sun. Lily Briscoe who, in many respects, is complementary 
to Rhoda has this same nervous, tense view of the world. For her, colours 
blaze with startling brilliance; she sees flamingo red, steel blue, bright 
violet, staring white, a pulse of colour flooded the bay with blue and red-hot 
pokers like brasiers of clear burning coal (see To the Lighthouse, pp. 
34-36). The emphasis on the heightened perception of colour is typical of 
Virginia Woolf's work, and we are not really surprised to read in one of 
the prologues of The Waves that 


A jar was so green that the eye seemed sucked up through a funnel by its intensity and 
stuck to it like a limpet. (Op. cit., p. 119.) 


Sharp outlines, and shapes so bold and definite that they shock the mind 
by their sheer reality of being hold a similar place in Mrs Woolf's vision. 
Objects loom commandingly. Mrs Ramsay sees the bay as a plateful of 
blue water. But the reality of form and the intensity of colour were both 
united for Mrs Woolf in the brightness of the sun’s rays which made form 
and colour initially possible. 

Yet the sun is not present in Virginia Woolf's work merely as a hypnotic 
stimulus. Its primary réle is that of a symbol, not of beauty alone nor 
alone of reality, but of the beauty-of-reality (the exciting quality of the 
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things that are), form and colour united in the same conception. Both 
Septimus Warren Smith and Rhoda are fascinated by bright light and 
bright colour because it attracts their eye and blinds their vision, and 
because, moreover, it unites for them the beauty of the world. As Rhoda 
sits musing at Hampton Court, she lets her eye rest on the light falling on 
the side of a jug: it dilates, she sees it as a crack in darkness with wonder 
_ and terror and takes refuge immediately in dreams of primeval forests 
where parrots chatter. When Septimus Warren Smith is beginning to 
recover from his illness and lies resting in a pocket of still air after his 
excitement, we see the inverse process occur. As the dreams of his 
unconscious mind gradually subside, he can still maintain his mental balance 
only by shielding his eyes from the objects in the room. At first, he can 
only let his eyes rest on them furtively; he has to school his eyes to meet 
them. He is overwhelmed, not by their beauty (the shining green surface 
of the gramophone trumpet and the plate of bananas on the sideboard of 
a Bloomsbury lodging-house could hardly be called beautiful), but by their 
sheer reality. 


He began, very cautiously, to open his eyes, to see whether a gramophone was really 
there. But real things — real things were too exciting. He must be cautious. He 
would not go mad. First he looked at the fashion papers on the lower shelf, then 
gradually at the gramophone with the green trumpet. Nothing could be more exact. 
And so, gathering courage, he looked at the sideboard; the plate of bananas, the engraving 
of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort; at the mantelpiece, with the jar of roses. 
None of these things moved. All were still; all were real. (Mrs Dalloway, p. 156.) 


The flash of his wife’s needle as she sews reminds him of the sun — the 
cause of his elation — but he has now learned to resist the tension it 
produces within him. 


When she sewed, he thought, she made a sound like a kettle on the hob; bubbling, 
murmuring, always busy, her strong little pointed fingers pinching and poking, her 
needle flashing straight. The sun might go in and out, on the tassels, on the wall-paper, 
but he would wait, he thought, stretching out his feet, looking at his ringed sock at the 
end of the sofa. (Ibid., p. 158.) 


He would wait and rest in the contemplation of simple, homely things — his 
knitted sock, for instance — lest he be driven back again by the sun into 
the confused world of dream and sensation from which he is emerging. 
The double function of light, its symbolic quality and its force as a hypnotic 
agent, are present, too, in the first evening of To the Lighthouse. The 
rhythmical movement of the lighthouse beam flashing on the water of the 
bay lulls Mrs Ramsay into a trance in which the colour of the bay becomes 
heightened: the sea rolled in waves of pure lemon. She is hypnotised by 
its brightness. But the beam of the lighthouse seems to stand in the novel 
as a symbol of the heightened nature of the visible world as Virginia Woolf 
saw it. Its regular rhythm and blinding stare serve to condense and 
intensify the theme which is found throughout her work, her preoccupation 
with sunlight and its effect on colour and surfaces which enhance its 
brilliance: And this symbol rests on an analogy which can be extended to 
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the inner workings of the mind. The sun is primarily the light that enables 
us to recognise and apprehend visual objects; it clothes them in colour and 
establishes their form, it confers on them their reality. 


But colour returns; runs up the stalks of the grass; blows out into tulips and crocuses; 
solidly stripes the tree trunks; and fills the gauze of the air and the grasses and pools, 
(Jacob's Room, p. 162.) 


But the sun also symbolises the light of the mind, the mind's recognition 


of reality; and so intense does this knowledge and awareness become at ~ 


times that the artist is blinded by the light of his own mind, overwhelmed 
by the sensitivity of his own perception. He is forced to flee from an 
awareness of beauty which he cannot assimilate, a contemplation which he 
cannot sustain. 

Now this is precisely the réle of bright sunlight in an Impressionist 
painting as Virginia Woolf seems to have conceived it; and all the 
fragmentary comments scattered through her work on the nature of artistic 
apprehension would be difficult to co-ordinate, were it not for the fact 
that, in one place, she was able to give free rein to her unusual descriptive 
gifts and write a series of descriptive prose passages, which express a 
vision of the world similar to the vision which lies between dream and 
reality, sleep and full consciousness, a visible replica of the aesthetic trance. 
In the nine prologues of The Waves, she was able to create an atmosphere 
further removed from reality than was possible in the narrative of an 
ordinary novel; and all the peculiarities of her style are here heightened 
and sondensed into a series of prose-poems, which achieve in words what 
the artist is able to convey in paint. The sun is thus given a third level 


of significance: it is a psychological stimulus, a philosophical symbol; it. 


is also the ‘chief personage’ in the impressionist picture which she paints. 
The effect of the sun on the house and garden is analysed in the most 
minute detail in these brief interludes. Here, at last, action is superfluous 
and contemplation has come into its own. In the course of these scenes, 
the function of the sun, as it affects both mind and vision, becomes evident. 
We see in the landscape transformed by its intensity a perfect replica of 
Rhoda's mind, blinded by the light of her own artistic consciousness: objects 
become blurred and amorphous just as they do in the light of the sun’s rays. 

In, the first passage, the dawn begins to break and the sun gradually 
retrieves the world from formlessness. All is dim and unsubstantial, 
darkness is heaped up ... in mounds of unmoulded shape, until the light 
picks out their surfaces and sharpens the outline of the house. Then, the 
rocks which had been soft and misty were hardened and sharp stripes of 
shadow were laid upon the lawn. With the recognition of form, came a 
growing intensity of colour, but at first the garden appears as a mosaic of 
sparks not yet formed into one whole. Just as Rhoda perceived only parts 
of things, and became so overwhelmed by the brightness of one side of a 
cup that she failed to see it as a whole, so, at this early morning hour, the 
sun lights up the tips of flowers and leaves, and the vision is analogous to 
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that of infancy or early childhood. It is as though we are assisting at the 
dawn of consciousness: objects are not seized as separate entities having a 
meaning and an existence of their own, they form part of a purely visual 
pattern of light and colour and their real nature has not yet emerged. 

No sooner do the individual parts of the scene become clear, however, 
than they become involved in a haze of light. 


Chairs and cupboards loomed behind so that though each was separate they seemed 
inextricably involved. (The Waves, p. 80.) 


Colour begins to flow as if it were already paint. Flowers made a light 
flowing purple over the beds, everything became softly amorphous, as if 
the china of the plate flowed and the steel of the knife were liquid (The 
Waves, pp. 79, 30). This is the vision of reality which Rhoda sought in her 
youth when she shunned the hardness of the outside world and tried to 
reduce it to the soft texture of dreams (see The Waves, p. 48). Jinny, 
however, who had no ‘nerves’ and very little imagination, who could accept 
reality for what it appeared to be, and had no desire to assimilate it into 
the subtleties of creative thought, felt no desire to soften its bold outlines. 


But we who live in the body see with the body’s imagination things in outline. I see 
rocks in bright sunshine. I cannot take these facts into some cave and, shading my eyes, 
grade their yellows, blues, umbers into one substance. (Op. cit., p. 191.) 


When the sun is almost fully risen and has bared its face, the haze inside 
the room increases and the vision becomes even more transformed. 


Whatever the light touched became dowered with a fanatical existence. A plate was 
like a white lake. A knife looked like a dagger of ice. Suddenly tumblers revealed 
themselves upheld by streaks of light. Tables and chairs rose to the surface as if they 
had been sunk under water and rose, filmed with red, orange purple like the bloom on the 
skin of ripe fruit. (Op. cit., p. 119.) 


In the next passage, the sun, which has reached its zenith, now burns 
uncompromising and undeniable, and the artist's vision also reaches its 
highest point of intensity. Objects now become simplified, hills are 
smoothed into slabs, the grass becomes a fluent haze, the shadow at the 
foot of a tree is intensified into a pool, the corn and hayfields seem to 
flow as one solid substance. Just as when a purely sensuous level of 
contemplation is achieved, and the artist can meet reality on its own plane 
and no longer shrinks from assimilating sensation to the full, so now, at 
midday, the sun gives everything its exact measure of colour and form 
becomes bold and intensified in its light. The white walls seem to glare 
and the laburnum hangs in cones of gold. The tension of these passages 
is increased by the analogies which are all dependent on this simplification 
of form and this heightening of colour. A plate becomes a white lake, a 
window is transformed into a lump of emerald, a cave of pure green like 
stoneless fruit; tree tops are bluntheaded, red-currants hang in cascades of 
polished red. But, underlying these more or less poetic comparisons which 
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depend in the first place on the originality of visual apprehension, there 
is yet a more fundamental analogy which is present, viz., the transformation 
of substance and colour into the texture of the artistic medium. For the 
simplification of form which is achieved when the sun has reached its height 
depends, firstly, on the form produced by colour: and it was possible to 
perceive these patches of burning colour only because all accidental detail 
and secondary characteristics were eliminated; it was only then that pure 
colour seemed to flow like paint on canvas. As the brightness of the 
day begins to fade, this colour becomes fixed. 


A deep varnish was laid like a lacquer over the fields. (The Waves, p. 199.) 


This ability to perceive objects in terms of paint constitutes an analogy in 
itself, and shows how intimately the psychology of artistic creation is 
connected, for Virginia Woolf, with contemporary developments in the 
visual arts, for the techniques of Impressionism and Post-Impressionism 
depend greatly on the simplification of form and the intensification of colour. 
As the light begins to go out of the day, this form produced by colour 
begins to fade. It is gradually distorted: when Mrs Manresa becomes 
entranced by the sight of the fields and outlines seem to pitch over, we 
are reminded of colour and form which were so bold and well-defined at 
midday but which now become stretched and elongated in the twilight of 
consciousness. Colour seems to run to one side, as it were, or to overflow 
its banks. 


All the colours in the room had overflown their banks. The precise brush stroke was 
swollen and lop-sided; cupboards and chairs melted their brown masses into one huge 
obscurity. The height from floor to ceiling was hung with vast curtains of shaking 
darkness. (The Waves, p, 258.) 


And the triumph and hilarity which marked the opening of the day is 
turned to a bitter note of regret, for the disappearance of the sun in the 
West represents the fading out of consciousness. The light which called 
all this beauty into being has now been removed. 

Lily Briscoe, in To the Lighthouse, completes Virginia Woolf's thought 
on the nature of aesthetic perception, for she represents the other side of 
the problem. Rhoda has the imaginative vision, and so has Septimus 
Warren Smith — he is constantly scribbling down, on odd scraps of 
paper, thoughts which are supreme revelations, but he has not sufficient 
contact with reality to be able to mould his intuitive experience into a work 
of art. Nor can Rhoda resolve the flux of her dreams, for she too lacks 
the vital sense of reality which would make this possible. Lily Briscoe, on 
the other hand, has a desperate urge to create a work of art: she has a 
certain degree of technical skill and a stirring conception of what she wishes 
to achieve in her medium; but she cannot relate her conception to the more 
intuitive levels of thought which are Rhoda's natural environment. Lily 
Briscoe knows (though from theory rather than by personal intuition, we 
feel) that she must forget the actual identity of the people and objects in 
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her picture. Mrs Ramsay and James are reduced to a triangular patch of 
purple shadow because the laws of good composition demand that the 
bright light on the one side of the picture be matched by.a dark patch on 
the other. She is straining every nerve to reduce, by a process otf visual 
adaptation, all the varying elements of form and colour to a pattern which 
will not destroy the illusion of reality. She stretches her body and mind to the 
utmost to remain on a level with ordinary experience and yet captures the 
newness of vision which properly belongs to the more intuitive levels of 
thought. She takes a purely sensuous delight in allowing the streaks of 
wet paint to run over the new canvas; but she has to initiate her mind into 
a more difficult plane of contemplation and see reality in terms of her 
medium. Objects must be reduced to the simplicity of form which results 
from the intense awareness of colour, so that she may see them solely ‘as 
paint’. They must, for a moment, exist as paint in her eyes; but, though 
she goes on looking without for a second relaxing the intensity of her 
emotion, determined to hold the scene as if in a vice, and though colours 
may burn and glare at her and shapes loom, the vision that she achieves at 
the end of the day depends on no feeling of elation, or release from reality. 
She feels rather the satisfaction of the craftsman, who has struggled all day 
with the problems and technicalities of her craft, and, before nightfall, has 
discovered a device that will resolve and integrate all the separate elements 
in her creation. Septimus Warren Smith, however, achieves this vision 
without any effort of the imagination. He can see the colours and shapes 
around him as a pattern intuitively. The whole world was composed of 
this pattern, it was premeditated, and had a meaning of its own. 


The sparrows fluttering, rising, and falling in jagged fountains were part of the pattern; 
the white and blue, barred with black branches. Sounds made harmonies with 
premeditation; the spaces between them were as significant as the sounds. (Mrs 


Dalloway, p. 26.) 


He achieves, unbeknown to himself, a vision of reality, to which Lily 
Briscoe attains only after many hours of trial and with considerable self- 
discipline: though he cannot retain a steadfast vision like that fixed for all 
time in her picture. 

Virginia Woolf, however, reveals her vision of the artist’s mind, realised 
through a long and patient process of perceptive contemplation and analysis, 
only in moments of illumination scattered through her novels and essays. 
And, only when the hidden implications of her ideas are brought to light 
and set against each other, can her work be fully understood. It is as 
though events, thoughts, even single words, have been carefully placed like 
clues in a treasure hunt. But the clues are unnumbered; and it is only 
when the reader has brought them all together and examined their complex 
relation to each other that their order may be discovered. This order does 
not, moreover, present a simple progression from one idea to its logical 
counterpart. Mrs Woolf's thought, indeed, is so condensed, her symbols 
are so rich in their significance, that it is difficult to discover how conscious 
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she was of the wealth of meaning which is conveyed by her choice of 
imagery. But she has — significantly — always revealed enough to make 
possible the elucidation of her thought; though this elucidation may depend 
on a context which is not always self-evident. Her art was one of 
suggestion and implication, eminently suited to the expression of the tangled 
content of the unconscious mind. Mrs Woolf chose, as a vehicle for her 
literary genius, a form which depends on events and movements, and yet 
the narrative of action and the impact of characters in action is not the 
outstanding feature of her work. The struggle of her characters is not 
with each other but with the nature of reality itself: for her greatest skill 
lay in the interpretation of the visual universe, and the movement of her 
thought throughout her novels depended on her growing insight into 
the nature of this aesthetic perception. The analysis of her own creative 
processes is, therefore, a real drama inherent in her work, and The Waves 
remains as the vital expression of her originality: for it embodies most 
perfectly her condensed and blinding vision of the universe and it marks 
the climax of her powerful interpretation of the creative mind. 


Liverpool. PETER and MARGARET HAVARD- WILLIAMS. 


Notes and News 
Beowulf 991/2 


pa wes haten hrebe Heort innanweard 
folmum gefrztwod. 


It is well known that these lines have occasioned a good deal of discussion. 
Grundtvig (Beowulfes Beorh 1861, p. 282) proposes to change haten hrepe 
to heahtimbrede, Bugge (Tidskrift f. Phil. og Pad. 1868, p. 50) to heatim- 
bred. (‘Detter giver et ypperligt udtryk’). Kluge (Beitr. z. Gesch. d. d. 
Spr. u. Lit. IX, 1884, p. 189) calls this change somewhat complicated, and 
proposes to read hroden for haten. Bugge (Beitr. z. Gesch. d. d. Spr. XII, 
1887, p. 91), rejecting his previous emendation, wants to replace gefratwod 
by the infinitive gefretwon. Trautmann, in Bonner Beitr. II, 1899, p. 91, 
suggests the substitution of heal-zrn, and, in his Beowulf edition of 1904, 
of handum for haten. Holthausen, in his editions of 1905 and 1908, 
assumes a gap in the MS. (‘Ohne Annahme einer Liicke is nicht auszukom- 
men’). Sedgefield (MLR V, 1910, p. 287) would read: ‘da wes hat on 
hrebre; Heorot innan weard folmum gefratwod’. Chambers (revised 
Wyatt edition, 1914), calling haten hrepre an awkward construction, puts 
a comma after hrebe and translates (Glossary s.v. hatan): ‘then was the 
order quickly given, and Heorot within was adorned by hands’. In 1948 
S. O. Andrew, in Postscript on Beowulf p. 133, § 166, apparently ignorant 
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of Bugge’s emendation (1887) and its refutation by Cosijn (Aanteekeningen 
op den Beowulf 1892, p. 17) and by Trautmann (Bonner Beitr. II, 1899, 
p. 178), proposes, in a Eureka tone, the change of gefreetwod to gefretwon. 

It is evident that all these scholars regard the passage as corrupt and 
in need of emendation. The discussion of these lines by the following 
three Beowulf-experts is marked by a more conservative approach. Cosijn 
(o.c.) assumes an ellipsis of beon and translates: “Tum cito aula intus 
manibus ornari jussa est’. He is followed by Klaeber (Beowulf edition 
1922), who is of opinion that the infinitive wesan is to be understood in 
connection with gefretwod. Prof. Wrenn, in his edition of 1953, says: 
‘The verb “to be” is implicit, as often.’ This assumption of a part of speech 
being absent, understood, or implicit, clearly shows that these scholars, too, 
looked upon the construction ‘Heort wes haten gefraetwod’ (= ‘Heorot 
was ordered adorned’) as syntactically irregular. For, if they did not, 
consistency would compel them to accord similar notes on the ‘absence’ of 
to be or wesan to such sentences as: ‘zfre ic hyrde bon cymlicor ceol 
gehladenne’ (Andreas 360); ‘Ni uuat ic mec biuorhtne’ (Leiden Riddle); 
‘bet tu schalt demen pi seluen wod’ (Ancr. R. 120); ‘Many knyghtes 
wysshed her brent’ (M.d’A., ed. Sommer, 139); ‘I found it so’; “he showed 
himself a coward’. Royster (The Causative of ‘hatan’, JEGP. XVII, 1918, 
pp. 82-95), though considering it needless to emend the passage, sees the 
cause of its syntax in the confused mental processes of the writer, in con- 
sequence of which ‘his mental image had been shifted from the giving of 
the order to the completely adorned state of Heort that had been brought 
about by Hrothgar’s command.’ 

The inference would seem justifiable that the cause of all these 
‘commentators’ strictures on the construction of Beowulf 991 [2 must be seen 
in their assumption that the passive type “he was + past participle + 
past participle’ was non-existent in Old English, perhaps on the ground 
that what is impossible syntax now must have been unlikely syntax then, 
thus disregarding Klaeber’s warning (Mod. Phil. III, 1905/6, p. 9): “The 
question is not what modern ‘logic’ expects, or subjective criticism declares 
possible or impossible, but whether such an expression accords with the 
practice, not to say the laws, of the old style’. The difficulty, of course, 
is that the structural laws of Old English are only imperfectly known: there 
is no thesaurus of Old English constructions, as e.g. Poutsma’s cyclopaedic 
compendium of modern English usage of about thirty or forty years ago. 
Nor are, as a rule, the monographs dealing with special Old English 
_ syntactic phenomena comprehensive enough to be safe guides. Thus in 
‘4Lussky’'s The Verb Forms Circumscribed with the Perfect Participle in 
the Beowulf (JEGP XXI, 1922, pp. 32-69) the ‘wes haten gefrzetwod’ 
construction is not so much as mentioned. 

The following quotations, the outcome of a search through only a 
restricted number of texts, reveal that the type ‘he was + two past 
participles’ (e.g. ‘he was said killed’) did exist in Old English. There is 
no example with the verb hatan itself, but it does not seem too bold to 
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expect that an investigation of the whole corpus of Old English writings 
will bring some to light.* 


Elfred, Bede (EETS) I, 27, monige .... bissum manfullum gesinscipum weeron gemengde 
seegde. (= ‘were said united in this sinful wedlock’.) 

ZElfred, Bede (EETS) 282, 20, ForSon in dissum mynstre ... monig tacn gastlicra magena 
gefremed weron, ba Se to gemynde ... bere efterfylgendra from monegum ... 
awriten hefd weren. (= ‘were had written’ = ‘were caused to be written’.) 

Elfred, C. P. (EETS) XXI, 88, Eac wes gesewen ... atifred ealle 6a heargas Israhela 
folces. (= ‘were seen painted’.) 

Gospel St Luke (Skeat 1874), Capitula Lectionum p. 8, 1, weron geseegd sum odero from 
pylate ofslegeno. (= ‘nunciatis occisis’ = ‘were said slain’.)_ 

Gospel St Mark (Skeat 1871) Capitulae, p. 1, 15, ne ... nalde on-sacca sodda to tellanne 
t to clensanne him efter lufu t geleafo gehatne acweden bid pte mid secerd-had 
for-cyded were haefd (= ‘were had rebuked’ = ‘were considered rebuked.’) 

Gospel St. Mt. (Skeat 1887) Praefatio, p. 9, 9, fordon Serh syndriga stowa godsella odder 
tal gesegen bid to-gesetet heartlice. (‘uidetur adpositus’ = ‘are seen added’.) 


The following quotations contain the group wes geworden + past 
participle. That here wes geworden must be looked upon as passive 
appears from a comparison of Lindesf. Gospel, John I, 3 ‘alle Serh hine 
auorden sint & buta him geuorden is noht’ with the W. S. version: “ealle 
byng weron geworhte Surh hyne & nan bing nes geworht butan him’. 
(Latin ‘facta sunt’ — ‘factum est’.) 


Beowulf 1304, Cearu wees geniwod geworden. (= “was made renewed’ = ‘was caused to 
be renewed). 

Paris Psalter (ed. Krapp) 72, 15, Nu syndon hi gewordene wrade folysde. (= ‘are made 
destroyed’.) 


With the past participle of an intransitive verb: 


Gospel St John (Skeat 1878) Capitula, p. 6, 19, ne to doemenne ah to helanne middan- 
geard gecuome gecyded bid. (= ‘uenisse testatur’.) 


That the construction, despite its being probably modelled on the Latin 
pattern, was not ephemeral appears from the following Middle and Modern 
English examples. The scantity of instances in early Middle English may 
be due to the rivalry of the then extensively used construction with the 
indefinite personal pronoun mon, men, me, e.g. ‘Men droh ham to hare 


dead’ (Leg. Kath. 1372). 


al300 Cursor M. 29251 (Cott.), be [man] pat brekes kirkes grith, and es denunced cursd 
par-wit. 

c1360 Cloud of Unknowing (EETS) 51, 5, 3if I wolde be had excused of God for myn 
ignoraunte defautes. 
Idem 50, 6, sche schuld be ful wel had excused of his pleinte. 


Idem 12, 15, be maker of pis book is neuermore red or spoken, ne herde red or 
spoken. 


1 The following passage from The Meters of Boethius (ed. Krapp 1932, 10, 44) ‘se rica 


Romana wita ... se gehaten wes mid bem burgwarum Brutus nemned’ does not seem 
in point. 
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c1366 Rom. Rose 413, Another thing was doon ther write. 

1398 Trevisa, Barth. de P. R. XVII, 1 (Tollemache MS.), Tren and herbes of gardenes 
schulde be wilde, but bey bep kepte parid and schurde. 

c1433-40 tr. Boccaccio’s De Claris Mul. (ed. Schleich) 605, [merveluss] That were seen 
wroght of no mannys honde. ; 

c1445 Lyfe of St. Birgette (EETS) IV, she was often seen by many deuoute persons 
eleuate & lyfte vp from the grounde. 

1483 Caxton, G. de la Tour CXXI, 169, Their chambres were ... dayly made swyped. 

1493 Tretyse of Loue (EETS) 83,28, Soo good chepe was neuer seen solde nor bought 
soo delicyous & precyous flesshe. 

1528 St. Th. More, Dial. Her. (Wks. 1557) 136E11, so many miracles as be dayly tolde 
and writen done at diuers pilgrimages. 

1528 Idem 141 H 2, such thinges as ar mencioned in the gospel spoken by Christ vnto 
saint Peter. 

1534 Idem, Dial. Comf. (Wks. 1557) 1194 C13, if the man be surely proued so inflexibly 
set vpon the purpose to distroy himself. 

1590-6 Spenser, F. Q. 7, 39, To see her Lord, that was reported drent. 

4650 Th. Fuller, A Pishah Sight of Palestine I, 46, Such towns are not to be presumed 
placed according to exactness. (OED) 

1710-3 Swift, Jn. to Stella (ed. Aitken) 218, This noble person and I were brought 
acquainted by Lady B. 

1832-67 Carlyle, Reminiscences (ed. Froude 1881), 63, an expedient has been propounded, 
and ... has been got adopted. 
Idem 257, the blaze of insurrection is got damped down. 

1872 Th. Hardy, Greenw. Tr. (ed. Nash) 14, ‘Now let’s see what we can do’, was heard 

spoken by the tranter in a private voice to the barrel. 
1876 Ruskin, Fors Clav. VI, Ixvii, 234, my lecture can be got published. 


With the past participle of an intransitive verb as last member: 


16.. Pepys’s Diary (ed. Braybrooke) 20th June 1665, The Dutch are come out again with 
20 sail under Banker; supposed gone to the Northward to meet their East India fleet. 

16.. Idem 13th March 1666, The Duke of Buckingham is concluded gone over the sea. 

1650 Th. Fuller, A Pisgah Sight of Palestine I, 301, The soules of these children are 
charitably conceived, by the primitive Church, all marched to Heaven as the 
Infantry of the noble army of martyrs (OED). 


In Present Day English the idiom is rarely met with (cf. Zandvoort, 
Handb.® p. 62), except in such stereotyped combinations as ‘three men 
were reported killed’; “The submarine must be considered lost’. The 
Pilgrim Fathers and their followers would seem to have taken the older 
usage with them, for, according to Horwill (in S. P. E. Tract 45, 193), such 
expressions as ‘it was ordered completed’, and ‘his ballot was announced 
voted’ frequently occur in Present Day U.S.English. I can adduce the 
following examples: “The submarine commander has been ordered tried by 
a court martial’ (Stars & Stripes, May 31, 1945); ‘French troops in Syria 
have been ordered to cease fire and to remain in their present positions. 
They have not been ordered returned to their barracks as requested in the 
official British note’. (Idem, June 2, 1945.) 

Conclusion: A consideration of the Beowulf passage under discussion in 
the light of the material brought together above makes it, if anything, 
probable that it was not considered as solecistic at the time, so that it is 
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safest for editors to leave the MS reading as it stands. If a note is felt 
to be needed at all, it had best be confined to a reference to the above- 
mentioned and yet-to-be-discovered analogues. 


Nijmegen. F. Tu. VIssER. 


‘Classifying’ which (2) 


With reference to Mr. Erades’s comment added to my remarks on 
‘classifying’ which in the April issue of the present volume of English 
Studies, pp. 69-74, I may be permitted to make the following observations. 
Perhaps they can clarify the position and bring about a closer agreement. 

It was the fact that Kruisinga especially pointed to the sentence with 
road that made me think that a classification by qualitative difference was 
intended. I therefore found reason to point out that in a case like Which 
star are you looking at? the group consists of units which may be 
apprehended as exactly alike and that here the only classes I can think of 
are ‘star you look at’ and ‘star you not look at’, which thus differ by the 
way ‘star’ is related to ‘you look at’. However, whether relational or 
relational + qualitative, a difference there must of course be (even if the 
kind of difference has in fact no bearing upon the use of which). Now 
Kruisinga seems to mean, however, that which in a case like which of the 
Regents suggests similarity between the regents, and further he says that 
if which is substituted for who in the questions who of our year and who of 
writers now living, this would suggest similarity between the persons. And 
I wondered how this could be coordinated with his remarks on the example 
with road. 

When Mr. Erades says he cannot agree when I say that who and what 
are also used to classify, he makes the important qualification ‘at least not 
in this disjunctive sense. This seems to take away the force of the 
disagreement, and it becomes a question of how to use the term ‘classify’. 
If we define ‘classify’ as, to use Mr. Erades’s words, ‘assign the idea(s) 
in question to a class thought of as distinct from, or opposite to, another 
class’, ie. ‘classify in the way that the contrast between the classes is 
expressed’, and if we say that this is what which does, then who and what 
of course do not classify. But if ‘classify’ is defined merely as ‘assign 
to a class’, without any mention of the class as expressly contrasted with 
another, then I think that who and what can also be said to classify. For 
instance: What in What star are you looking at? can be said to assign 
a star to the class ‘star you look at’. The contrast with other stars is of 
course by no means as marked as when which is used, although it is difficult 
not to think of some contrast in the presence of such an obvious manifold. 
What and which stress different aspects, what directs itself more towards 
the unit per se, which brings out the contrast with other units, it may well 
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be said to ‘classify disjunctively’. In a case like e.g. What answer did he 
get? a feeling of contrast is hardly at all present (as is also [implicity] 
remarked by Mr. Erades for a similar example). The use of which. would 
here affect the meaning much more than in the example with star. If 
choose is used for describing in a general way what who and what do, it 
seems impossible to use the word without implying rejection of contrasted 
or opposite ideas, even if it does not do so as strongly as select. If used 
as not implying such rejection, it seems emptied of its usual content." 

In connection with the example from Bain, Mr. Erades says that ‘there 
is no question of any sifting or rejection.’ But that would seem to depend 
on how one looks at the situation. There is no rejection of any of the 
stylistic elements, in the sense that some of them are unimportant to the 
judgment of the passage. But if we think of the elements as at first an 
undifferentiated collectivity, they are then divided into three groups, a 
‘things contributing to excellence’ (a1, ae, ay...), 6 ‘things contributing to 
deficiency’ (b;, bg...), c ‘things indifferent to both’ (cy, Cg...) I do not 
think it can be denied that the elements are classified, in the ‘weaker’ sense 
of this word.2 But what is included in a is rejected from 6 and c, and 
what is included in b is rejected from a and c, etc. Although, however, 
‘contrasted categories are explicitly mentioned,’ what directs the attention 
more towards the units per se within each group, which would emphatically 
concern them as parts of the collectivity. It is naturally possible to express 
this by saying that what merely concerns an enumeration of all the units 
within each group (by descriptions or descriptive names) and that which 
would classify disjunctively. 

In the case of who of our year and who of writers now living I assume 
that Mr. Erades’s feeling coincides with Kruisinga’s only in so far as 


1 It may be remarked that the questions discussed here are such where the unit(s) 
referred to can, at least logically, be thought of as part(s) of a group. There are however 
also questions where all the parts of the group are referred to, e.g. What five continents 
have we? It seems especially far-fetched to apply the term ‘classify’ as well as the term 
‘choose’ here, even if it could be done. If there is classification and choice, it is not of 
units as forming a smaller group within the class denoted by the word continent. I do 
not of course mean that the word classify should be used to describe the function of 
who and what, only that under certain conditions and in a certain sense they could be 
said to classify. 

It should perhaps also be mentioned that which occurs in situations where it is difficult 

to apply the term ‘classify disjunctively’. Here is one example: 

"Miss Wilberforce want to see you, sah. ..... ‘Which Miss Wilberforce is that, 
sergeant?’ ‘I don’t know, sah. She come from Sharp Town, sah.’ Graham Greene, 
The Heart of the Matter (London: Heinemann, 1948) 7, 18. 

No Miss Wilberforces are mentioned or implied in the context. Thus there is no 
disjunctive classification within a class ‘Miss Wilberforce’. But which gives the impression 
of emphasis and precision, just as it does when selective (disjunctively classifying). I refer 
this question to the ‘explanatory’ type described by Kruisinga thus (Handbook, § 1072): 
‘Interrogative which is also employed when a speaker wants a statement or word to be 


explained to him. 
2 Such a classification is of course based on the different characters of the things, it is 


relational ++ qualitative. 
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Kruisinga says ‘Das who ist hier stark identifizierend,’ for, as may be 
recalled, Kruisinga continues: ‘which ware unrichtig, denn es wiirde zu der 
Voraussetzung Anlass geben kénnen, dass es unter den Studenten Kandi- 
daten gabe, die einander nicht viel nachgaben.’ I.e. which might, according 
to Kruisinga, suggest similarity, and Mr. Erades, when speaking of the 
example which of the Regents, where Kruisinga seems to think that which 
suggests similarity, feels (as myself) the opposite of Kruisinga, namely that 
which suggests dissimilarity (‘denotes disjunctive classification’). As to 
‘which ware unrichtig,’ Kruisinga himself gives one reason for saying so 
(quoted above). But are we to supply after that: ‘and this would be 
against the intention of the writer’ or ‘and this would be against English 
linguistic usage’? The point can be settled by reference to what Kruisinga 
himself says immediately before giving the two cases with who of as 
examples (Anglia Beiblatt 48, p. 52): ‘es gibt Falle, wo trotz der Bestim- 
mung mit of nur who oder what fiir das Sprachgefiihl des heutigen Eng- 
landers richtig ist.’ 

I am sorry if the formulation of my last paragraph led to the belief that 
it is my ‘contention that who of is usually not followed by an adjunct 
formally expressing plurality.” 1 am well acquainted with most of the cases 
given by Mr. Erades in Point 69. What I mean is the following: It is 
my impression that which of + plur. is a regular established pattern. In 
itself there is nothing strange about who of + plur. Why should it not be 
possible to refer to a person as a person as well as a part of a group ?* 
Nevertheless I think of who of + plur, as ‘a bit out of the ordinary’ (except 
perhaps in rhetorical questions) relatively to which of + plur. (I also 
note that Mr. Erades does not translate wie van (de Leidsche regenten) 
by who of but by who among.) However, I do not think of who o} +- sing. 
in that way, but I do not know anything about its relation to which of + 
sing. Neither combination strikes me as very common relatively to the 
plural patterns. But even if which of + plur. is more common than who 
of + plur. and if who of + sing. should be more common than which of + 
sing., this does of course not say anything about whether who of + sing. 
is more common than who of + plur. What I try to explain as regards 
who of our year is that if one thinks that who sounds more natural in these 
cases than if it were substituted for which in e.g. which of the Regents, 
thus who of the Regents, this may be due to the fact that who of is 
connected with a singular, which combination is not readily contrasted with 
any established pattern which of + sing. And if one thinks that who of 
writers, where there actually is a plural, does not sound strange, but that 
who of the writers does to some extent, it may be due to the feeling that 
the usual of + plural pattern is which of + the, etc. 


Géteborg. GORAN KARLBERG. 


3 In Swedish there is nothing at all unusual about vem av (cf. Dutch wie van). 


=. 
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Mr. Karlberg and myself seem to agree on all essential points. I am just 
as much at a loss what to make of Kruisinga’s interpretation of which of 
the Leyden Regents as Mr. K. I can understand why similarity in any 
respect among individuals may lead us to look upon them as a group, but 
like Mr. Karlberg, I cannot see why it should constitute a basis for a 
classification, unless, as I suggested, by way of contrast to the 
members of another group, which Kruisinga does not seem to mean. 
However, as I neither agree with Miss Trevelyan’s translation nor with 
Kruisinga’s interpretation of it, I cannot be expected to vindicate either. 

I also agree with Mr. Karlberg that which of + plural is more frequent 
than who of + plural. It is another matter, however, whether year in 
who of our year is singular. Formally, no doubt. But notionally? Does 
not it mean ‘the undergraduates that have come up in the same year?’ 

With regard to Which Miss Wilberforce? may I refer Mr. Karlberg to 
Point 34 (February and June 1950, pp. 47 and 124), where he will find 
this use of interrogative which explained? — E. 


Not before the Subjunctive 


In his review of Carey, American into English (English Studies, Vol. 
XXXV, p. 37/8), Prof. R. W. Zandvoort draws attention to the American 
use of ‘not’ before the subjunctive, without periphrastic ‘do’, giving two 
additional examples of his own to show that the construction is not a 
stylistic freak. Prof. Zandvoort comments (p. 38): ‘... a construction 
never, to my knowledge, observed by grammarians’. 

May I point out that I mentioned in passing this ‘typical American 
construction’, as I called it, in an article entitled: ‘Negation im modernen 
Englisch ohne Umschreibung’ (Neuphilologische Zeitschrift 1949, III, 
p. 27). I was dealing briefly with antithetical pre-posed ‘not’, as in: extra 
syllables reduce, not increase, vigour (Fowler, MEU. p. 333) adding: ‘Ich 
méchte in diesem Zusammenhang auch die bisher scheinbar noch nirgends 
gebuchte Voranstellung des “not” im konjunktivischen Nebensatz erwah- 
nen’. I gave two examples (with subjunctive ‘be’): (it was believed) that 
the Secretary of State gave orders that the flag not be dipped (Christian 
Science Monitor, 22. 9. 1948, p. 4); Kapler said that he argued with ... 
Himmler ..., urging that Mussolini not be restored to power (New York 
Herald Tribune, 2. 6. 1948, p. 2). My examples so far contained only the 
subjunctive ‘be’. I am going to deal with this construction in my 
American Syntax, which is in preparation. I also included it in my book 
Die Zehn Hauptverben des Englischen (Max Niemeyer, Halle 1952) sub 
‘Present Subjunctive be’, used after verbs, nouns and adjectives (p. 53). 
Here I also commented: ‘Die Voranstellung von “not’’ (vor be’) in diesen 
amerikanischen Konstruktionen ist bisher nirgends in den qrammatischen 
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Handbiichern verbucht worden.’ There is a further reference to this 
construction in my preface, p. XXIX. I gave two additional examples: 
students demanded that English be banned from the curriculum; this turned 
out to be a demand that English not be used as the language of instruction, 
except in English language courses (Christian Science Monitor, 9. 9. 1949, 
p. 2); they have encouraged this exchange, lest Soviet production demands 
not be satisfied (ib., 10. 12. 1948, p. 6). 

It seems that American literary historians are as yet fighting shy of this 
construction. Kenneth B. Murdock e.g. avoids it in his contribution to the 
Literary History of the U.S. (1948), writing: very little of his verse was 
published in his day, but he left enough in ms, to fill a large volume, with 
the request that it be not printed (p. 55-66). 
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Jena. G. KirRcHNER. 


I gladly recognize Professor Kirchner’s claim to priority in the discovery 
of Am. not + subjunctive, at least as far as be is concerned. Here are 
some more examples (all but the first and the last from a Baltimore paper, 
contributed by Mr A. Stutterheim; the last also contributed by Mr. S.): 


Gen. Zwicker: I respectfully request that I nof answer that question. (New York Herald 
Tribune, European edition, Feb. 23, 1954. The occasion was the notorious McCarthy 
hearing.) 


Our plea that the strike not be called is based upon the hope that the Public Service 
Commission will approve this program. 


Circuit Court Judge James E. Boylan, Jr., imposed sentence after Daniel M. Murray, Jr., 
Howard county State’s attorney, recommended that the supreme penalty not be invoked 
because of.the defendant’s apparent substandard mentality. 


The fine was suspended on condition that he not enter his home again. 


He suspended the sentence on two conditions: 
1. That Estelle contribute $30 a week to support the family. 


2. That Estelle not enter the house within a year unless he receives a written invitation, 


The most imports chunig now was that he himself not die. (Dorothy B. Hughes, The 
Delicate Ape, II, 1.) ? 


I may add that I recently heard the construction used in informal discussion 
by an American professor temporarily in Holland. ; 

Professor Kirchner’s observation on Kenneth Murdock’s avoidance of the 
construction seems to be borne out by the following remark by Mr G. V. 
Carey in a letter acknowledging receipt of my review: 


I can give you one more instance, very lately noticed, of not before subjunctive, without 
auxiliary: 


It is very helpful, I would say almost necessary, that history not be written in one 
country alone. 
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This is from a translation by an American of a ‘History of Astronomy’ in Italian — it comes 
from the (quite staid & prosaic) Author's Preface. I suggest that the simplest method of 
translating into Standard English is, not insertion of should or shall, but a mere trans- 
position ... ‘that history be not written ..... And so with your Louisiana instance. 


It is such a ‘translation’ into Standard English that Kenneth Murdock 
seems to have attempted — at the cost (as in Mr Carey's example) of 
sentence rhythm; an interesting case of linguistic interference." — Z. 


T. S. Eliot’s Jewelled Unicorns 


The following is meant as a supplement to the review of Williamson's 
Reader’s Guide to T. S. Eliot in the April number of E. S. 
It seems at least possible that the line in Ash Wednesday 


While jewelled unicorns draw by the gilded hearse 


may contain a reminiscence of the early Renaissance pictures inspired by 
Petrarch’s Trionfi. There are several hundreds of these, some of them 
paintings, and some panels on ‘cassoni’ (ie. wedding chests). They are 
highly conventionalized, their allegorical imagery being to a great extent 
taken from Petrarch. The Triumphs of Chastity are those in which 
unicorns usually figure. Chastity is represented in a chariot drawn by 
unicorns, with Eros in chains. The figures of Chastity and Eros come 
out of Petrarch, but the unicorns do not, and it may therefore be concluded 
that if Eliot’s imagery has anything to do with these Triumphs, it must 
be derived from the pictures and not directly from the poet. 

If one would attempt to narrow the field to a single picture, one must 
look for one which has unicorns, preferably jewelled, and a gilded hearse. 
Not a few of the chariots in the Triumphs have draperies which might give 
them some slight resemblance to a hearse. But there is one picture which 
fulfills all the requirements. This is a Triumph of Chastity by a painter 
of the Botticelli school (sometimes ascribed to Botticelli himself) in the 
Turin Pinakothek. It shows two unicorns with jewelled harnesses drawing 
a chariot with the conventional Chastity and chained Eros. The chariot 
has a_strikingly odd shape, and looks very much like a coffin. It is 
jewelled and golden. 

Interested readers will find a reproduction of the picture in Paul 
Schubring’s Cassoni (Leipzig, 1915, Plate LXXVIII), together with some 
20 other Triumphs. Among them is a Triumph ascribed to Pesellino, from 
the Gardner Collection in Boston (Plate LX), which might well be familiar 


1 Cf. The following passage quoted by Mr. Stutterheim from a freight contact: ..., 
provided further, however, that if any such increased rate be not acceptable to the 
shipper, ...’ It may be argued here, in explanation of the position of nof after the 
subjunctive, that nof acceptable = unacceptable. 
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to Eliot, but which has no ‘gilded hearse’. An account of Petrarch’s 


influence on the Triumphs is found in Prince D’Essling & Eugéne Miintz’s 
Pétrarque, 1902. Cf. also Werner Weisbach’s Trionfi (1919). 


Copenhagen. MeretE & C. A. BoDELSEN. 


Corrigendum. Readers of Professor Ekwall’s review of Wrenn’s edition 


of Beowulf (April number, pp. 75-81) are requested to correct the following. 


misprints: p. 80. 1.7, for *daujan read *daujan; ib. 1.10, for view, read view.; 
p. 81, 1. 14, for thns read thus. 


Reviews 


First Readings in Old English, selected and edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes & Glossary by P. S. ArperN. L + 270 pp., with 
3 maps. New Zealand University Press 1948, 2nd impr. 1951. 
27/6 net. 


In many ways, this handsomely produced anthology is an attractive book. 
The compiler has in general achieved his aim, stated in the Preface, of 
providing ‘a selection of Old English passages neither discouragingly 
difficult nor unnecessarily dull’, faults from which most earlier selections 
of this kind suffer, and which are indeed very hard to avoid, in view of 
the naturally uninspiring, cut-and-dried elementary material that has to 
be presented. Mr Ardern constantly endeavours to enliven the philological 
and historical comment to which text-book editors are apt to restrict 
themselves, by often original and thought-provoking remarks on the general 
aspects of Old English literature. Thus, in an all-too-short section of the 
Introduction addressed to the student of literature, not to the linguist, he 
does not hesitate to point out that ‘the extant prose is essentially utilitarian’, 
and that artistic qualities of imagination and ‘delight’, which the modern 
reader will naturally seek for in any literature to which he is newly 
introduced, are not normally found in Old English prose. If we realize 
that ‘the written texts were a mere supplement’ to ‘an abundance of oral 
literature of entertainment’, ‘we shall view the extant prose in a better 
perspective, and be less likely to ignore the interest that it has, because it 
lacks qualities that it was not intended to have’ — surely a fair judgement. 
Similarly, it is pointed out that the ‘texture’ of Old English verse ‘was 
evidently enjoyed for its own sake... rather as a musical ear enjoys Bach's 
counterpoint’, and that modern standards consequently, cannot be applied 
unreservedly to alliterative poetry. The difficulties of its appreciation are 
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_ elsewhere in the book briefly, but illuminatingly surveyed: ‘we have nothing 
with which to compare the poetry, no common standard by which to judge 
it’ (p. 61). The student, I think, cannot but benefit by such warnings 
against too facile a judgement, and too ready a condemnation, of the 
unfamiliar. 

The selection of texts given is necessarily a compromise between the 
exigencies of philology and history on the one hand, and the demands of 
literary taste on the other. Original prose is preferred (AElfred’s Preface 
to the Cura Pastoralis version, the voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan from 
the OE. Orosius, etc.), but some anecdotes of Latin origin are included, 
no doubt for their entertainment value (from Weerferd’s translation of the 
Dialogues, and the Vercelli and Blickling Homilies). Medieval science is 
rightly adjudged worthy of inclusion, and is represented by extracts from 
the Herbarium of Apuleius, the Leechdoms, and Byrhtferd’s Handbook. 
Whether it is advisable to give specimens of OE. laws in a beginner's 
book may be doubted, and Mr Ardern’s own misgivings about this choice 
seem justified (p. 37). Further items are drawn from the Chronicle, 
Elfred’s Boethius, the Benedictine Rule version, and Aélfric’s homilies and 
prefaces. Poetic selections are from Beowulf, Genesis B, Judith, Maldon, 
the Phoenix, and the gnomic verses of the Exeter Book. 

Yet even if this book is somewhat more than others of its kind calculated 
to arouse the student’s literary interest and to provide him with appropriate 
critical standards, it is nevertheless not likely to prove more satisfactory for 
practical teaching requirements than any of its predecessors. The compiler 
of an elementary reader must set himself well-defined limits, and will often, 
in order not to confuse the beginner's mind, have to sacrifice scholarship 
to the needs of didactic method. I would suggest that a really serviceable 
introduction to Old English will in principle exclude all reference to 
problematical matters — possibly relegating them to a more advanced 
‘second reader’ —, and will, where present knowledge is imperfect, resort 
to the presentation of ‘standard views’, not distinguishing absolutely 
between certainty and probability. The ‘Old English’ of a beginner's book 
must inevitably be an abstraction of the complex reality constituted by 
imperfectly recorded regional and chronological varieties of dialect. The 
first task of the compiler of an elementary book is to select from these the 
best basis for what at the outset will have to be treated as a self-consistent 
‘standard’ language; the second, to normalize accordingly not only his texts, 
but also his apparatus. Opinions may vary as to the advisability of 
continuing the traditional practice of identifying this standard with a choice 
from the diversified material yielded by the ‘Alfredian’ texts, and to term 
this abstraction ‘early West Saxon’.’ Possibly there would be some 
advantage in normalizing on a late Old English basis, by utilizing the 
rather more uniform data afforded by the best Elfric manuscripts in 


1 cf, C. L. Wrenn, ‘Standard’ Old English, Transactions of the Philological Society 
1933, pp. 65 ff. 
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particular. The result would, however, be a new unreality of ‘Old English’ 
to replace the old, and the gain might not outweigh the practical drawbacks 
of possible terminological confusion and the obsolescence of many 
elementary books. 

However this may be, the primary need for absolute normalization 
carries with it the obligation to select texts that are, as far as possible, of 
the same linguistic character. It would be going too far to criticize 
Mr Ardern’s choice on this count, since he is merely following a tradition 
initiated by Henry Sweet, and especially since his didactic purpose appears 
not to be in the first place a linguistic one; nevertheless, the fact remains 
that thorough-going normalization on an early West Saxon basis of early 
Mercian texts such as the translation of Gregory's Dialogues or, as in 
Sweet's Reader, the OE. Bede, is a sheer impossibility. If it is further 
considered that Mr Ardern draws his text from MS Hatton 76 of the 
Dialogues, itself a late Old English modernization preserving much of the 
Mercian original, it will be seen how far a remove from reality is ‘Old 
English’, as presented to the unwitting student. If ‘Old English’ is to be 
early West Saxon, the beginner should not be confronted without warning 
with texts obviously differing from what he has been led to expect not 
only in syntax and vocabulary, but also, in consequence of imperfect 
normalization, in orthography and accidence. Mr Ardern’s texts are 
confessedly ‘more or less normalized’, with occasional retention of 
‘eccentricities’ (p. viii). The dangers of such a procedure become apparent 
if one consults the grammatical introduction, where, for instance, the nom. 
acc. plural of tid is given as tide,? whereas the glossary provides an instance 
of tida from the beginning of Aélfred's Preface; likewise, I find wyrta pl. 
no less than three times in four lines of the second extract from the 
Dialogues.* So also as to feminine 6-stems; giefa nom. acc. pl. appears in 
the paradigm, but dene, riine, freetwe etc. occur in the texts. 

The grammatical survey is in general not impeccable. Even the briefest 
summary should surely give some account of pronunciation, the more so as 
a section on Sound-changes is included. On the other hand, no good 
purpose is served by the introduction of philological terms such as i- and 
u-stem into a merely descriptive sketch, particularly if, as here, the a-, 6-, 
and n-stems are called Dominant Types I, II, and III. In an Appendix 
addressed to the teacher rather than to the student, the author himself 
states that ‘from a strictly OE. point of view the [stem-]system has little 
or no meaning’. The Synopsis of Syntax especially suffers from too 
formal a conception of the subject, and seems in its terminology to 
presuppose a knowledge of Latin and Greek grammar. Terms such as 
Ablatival (applied to the genitive, as well as to the instrumental), Locative 
(i.e. the dative, as distinguished from the Dative Proper and the 


2 The ae form in EWS. is tida (P. J. Cosijn, Altwestsachsische Grammatik, vol. II, 
1886, § 26). 
3% For VI. 49 in the Glossary read V. 49. 
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Instrumental Dative*), Apodosis and Protasis, Aorist, should certainly be 
avoided in a beginner's book, if not in OE. grammar in general. Adverbs 
are not treated as a separate category, but are formally classified under 
Case-usages. In general, this part of the introduction strikes an unhappy 
mean between formal, functional, and historical classification. The excur- 
sus on the problem whether OE. sceal and wille can be regarded as true 
auxiliaries of the future tense (pp. xliii f.) seems wholly out of place in a 
survey intended to guide the beginning student. 

The commentary is well written, very full, and in general most useful. 
If the author errs here, it is on the side of over-elaboration; one cannot, as 
elsewhere in the book, escape the impression that he sometimes addresses 
the teacher over the pupil’s head. Too many problems of interpretation 
are touched upon; often too much is given where other anthologists give 
too little. Thus no less than two pages are devoted to the crux esfel in 
Elfred’s Preface, with casual references to ‘Sweet’, ‘Wyatt’, ‘Du Cange’, 
and even to ‘Lye’s Dictionarium’, without further specification. Biblio- 
graphical information, of which I think every teacher will agree there 
should be a limited amount in a text-book of Old English, is wholly absent. 
Reference is occasionally made to manuscript transmission, but no editions 
are mentioned. This seems a serious omission; an unnecessary demand is 
thus put upon the teacher, not to mention the student working without 
expert aid. ; 

Mr Ardern’s anthology, then, while it has the makings of a good text- 
book, in its present form appears unsatisfactory; but not irretrievably so. 
Its introductory material in particular stands in need of revision; with this, 
and an expanded general discussion of Old English literature, of which 
the author shows himself a capable critic, a new edition might well prove 
a strong competitor of the hardy annuals still used by most teachers. 


Amsterdam. R, VLEESKRUYER,. 


Piers the Plowman: a Critical Edition of the A-Version. By 
Tuomas A. Knotr and Davin C. Fowter. x + 302 pp. Bal- 
timore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1952. $ 4.50. 


This edition of the A-text of Piers Plowman is an event of major importance 
in Middle English studies. It is more than sixty years now since the 
appearance of Skeat’s famous parallel-text edition of the poem in 1886 and 
only fifteen years short of a century since the first. volume of the same 
editor’s EETS edition was published. Calling attention to these facts is 
simply a reminder that nearly all students of this famous fourteenth-century 


4 The drawbacks of applying the term ‘instrumental’ to a function of the OE. dative as 
well as to an OE. case-form will be obvious. The author even distinguishes between the 
instrumental case in a dative function, and the dative case in an instrumental function; a 
beginner's reaction to such statements is easy to imagine. 


E. S. XXXV. 1954. . 9 
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poem have been obliged, for well over a half century, to rely almost 
entirely on the invaluable but, in many respects, highly unsatisfactory texts 
of Skeat. 

Thomas A. Knott, who devoted considerable attention to Piers Plowman, 
completed an‘ edition of the Al text which he had hoped to publish. 
However, his lexicographical interests apparently forced him to delay the 
project and when he died in 1945 the text was still unpublished. More 
recently Dr. Fowler completed a critical edition of the A2 text as a 
doctoral dissertation at the University of Chicago, and the present edition 
of the entire A-text is a fusion of the detailed studies made by these 
two men. : 

Historically the B-text of Piers Plowman is the best known and, for over 
four hundred years from the time of composition, practically all comment 
was based on that version, which was not actually published until Crowley's 
edition appeared in 1550 and was twice reprinted; a second edition in 1561 
was the last until the C-text was edited by T. D. Whitaker in 1813. The 
A-text was not available in print until Skeat’s 1867 volume appeared, and 
scholars have had to wait until 1952 for a genuinely critical edition of the 
A-text, this admirable printing of the earliest form of the poem. Piers 
the Plowman is the title adopted by Fowler, though if we may judge by 
recent scholarship, Piers Plowman appears to be the almost universally 
favored title. Either one is pleasingly brief and largely inadequate as a 
reasonably exact designation. If a title is expected to be an accurate 
description of a literary work, this poem should be labeled by some such 
title as that suggested by Nevill Coghill, The Vision of William about 
Piers Plowman and the Visions of the Seme about Do-Well, Do-Better, 
and Do-Best, which of course is simply a modern echo of Skeat’s plea for 
precision as reflected in the shorter title he advocated and adopted, The 
Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman. 

Some idea of the completeness and usefulness of the Knott-Fowler 
edition may be gained from a brief description of it. The fifty-four page 
introduction covers the following subjects — I list the headings together 
with page references to suggest the varying stress given to the individual 
topics: I. The Three Texts of the Poem (3—8); II. Authorship (8—15); 
III. Meter and Alliteration (15—17); IV. Dialect (17—20); V. The 
Critical Text (20—28); VI. Historical Backgrounds (28—56). The last- 
named section is especially informative, being of importance not only to 
the reader of Piers Plowman not too much at home in the fourteenth century 
but also to students of Chaucer and of the later Middle English period 
generally. Rather obviously lacking in so extensive an introduction is any 
direct and détailed consideration of the poem as a work of art, the sort 
of study which R. W. Chambers pleaded for so often and so eloquently on 
various occasions, especially in his Poets and Their Critics: Langland and 
Milton, the 1941 Warton Lecture read before the British Academy. 

A ten-page bibliography follows the introduction. Any such list is 
necessarilly selective but, along with the major earlier items, Fowler has 
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included practically all of those which have been published since the 
Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature appeared in 1940. In view 
of the fact that other 1951 items are included, George F. Kane’s Middle 
English Literature should certainly have been listed; its discussion of Piers 
Plowman (pages 182-248) is easily one‘of the most discerning contributions 
to the study and appreciation of the poem. The title of the same author's 
MLR article is incomplete as it appears on page 59. One minor detail is 
a bit annoying: the page references are not given in full; ie., for practically 
all the periodical entries only the first page is given. Thus the uninitiated 
reader has no way of distinguishing Hazelton Spencer’s trifling (one-page) 
note from B. F. Huppé’s forty-two page Speculum article on the date of 
the B-text or the even more elaborate essay (fifty-four pages) by Nevill 
Coghill in the Proceedings of the British Academy, for which, incidentally, 
the volume number and year should have been given as XXX and 1944, 
respectively — the lecture was read in February, 1945, but printed in the 
1944 volume. In a few instances (e.g., the article by Kaske cited on 
page 62 and the Chambers essay on page 63) the data are complete, which 
fact makes the reader wish that such was the case generally. 

A good part of the scholarship devoted to Piers Plowman which has 
been published since Manly exploded his bomb in the early part of the 
century has been concerned with the problem of authorship, Manly and his 


followers arguing strongly for multiple authorship, Chambers and _ his 


cohorts pleading just as stoutly for a single author. Even if scholars 
should agree that William Langland composed all three texts, not much 
would actually be accomplished, for the shadows surrounding him as a man 
and an author seem destined to remain impenetrable. Although the editor 
of a critical text is perhaps not to be expected te settle problems of 
authorship, in the light of the voluminous research devoted to this aspect of 
the poem Fowler might well have ventured ‘a more positive view than his 
cautious and noncommittal statement: ‘The serious student should study the 
arguments pro and con, and decide for himself. Of course the best test, 
as Manly suggested, is to read carefully A, and Ag, and the long addition 
by B separately, with an open mind for similarities and differences. It is 
upon this test, together with careful studies of the differences, that the 
ultimate general decision must eventually be made.’ When a man reads 
a text as closely as Dr. Fowler has been obliged to do, he ought to have 
strong convictions concerning authorship and should be willing to share 
them with his colleagues in the world of scholarship. 

Of the relatively few items on which Piers Plowman scholars can agree, 
one is:the fact that the Vernon manuscript (used by Skeat in his great 
editions) is an inferior one, belonging to a family which represents ‘a 
decidedly inferior tradition in the transmission of the A-text.’ Fowler 
goes on ‘to note: ‘Furthermore, in using this MS as his text, Skeat 
inserted lines from other MSS (notably Harleian 875) as he saw fit, 
and emended the text with the aid of these other MSS “where it seemed 


- to need it.” This practice resulted in the adoption of erroneous readings 
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peculiar to the Vernon tradition, and the inclusion of spurious lines and 
passages often supported by a single MS.’ The basis of the present text 
is the Trinity College (Cambridge) R3. 14, chosen ‘because it is early 
(about 1400), because it is well spelled, and because it contains comparat- 
ively few individual deviations and errors, and therefore probably requires 
less changing to make a critical text than any other MS. It should be said 
that the critical text would have been exactly what it is, save for dialect 
and spelling, no matter what particular MS had been chosen for a basis.’ 
The opening ten lines of the Prologue are here given in order that they 
may be compared with the more familiar reading given by Skeat: 


In a somer sesoun, whanne softe was the sonne, 

I shop me in-to a shroud, as I a shep were; 

In abite as an ermyte, unholy of werkis, 

I wente wyde in this world, wondris to here. 

But on a May morwenyng on Malverne hilles 
Me befel a ferly, of fairie me thoughte. 

I was wery for-wandrit and wente me to reste 
Undir a brood bank be a bourne side; 

And as I lay and lenide and lokide on the watris, 
I slomeride in a slepyng, it swighede so merye. 


Space does not permit anything more than passing mention of the 
apparatus criticus which fills about half of the volume: the useful explana- 
tory notes (pp. 154-170), the meticulous textual notes (171-253), a welcome 
glossary (234-300), and a two-page index, chiefly a listing of proper names 
mentioned in the introduction and notes. 

To establish the critical text of any important literary work is a genuine 
achievement. To accomplish this for a poem presenting so many knotty 
problems as does the A-text of Piers Plowman is much more than an 
achievement: it is a triumph of the first order. Not only scholars but more 
general readers are deeply indebted to Dr. Fowler and the late Professor 
Knott for having accomplished what, not too many years ago, seemed well 
nigh impossible for a long time to come. Let us hope that this edition will 
further stimulate study of the poem and that the followers of Chambers 
and Grattan may soon able to see through to completion their projected and 
long announced definitive edition of all three texts. 


Louisiana State University. Tuomas A. Kirsy. 


English Literature in Germany. By LAWRENCE MARSDEN PRICE. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press 1953. 
548 pp. Price $5.00. 


This is the third edition of a book which first appeared in 1919 under the 
title English > German Literary Influences; it was already a most useful 
work of reference in the field of comparative literary history, and the 
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second edition (The Reception of English Literature in Germany, 1932) 
represented an undoubted improvement. The general layout has remained 
more or less unaltered: a copious bibliography supplemented by a historical 
survey. The bibliography in this third — and (see p. 385) probably last 
— edition has been brought up to date (1953) and thereby considerably 
extended: 163 pages with 1630 entries as against 110 pages and 1015 
entries in 1919. Naturally there are lacunae here and there: mostly. 
French and German writings since 1950 and occasional earlier ones too, as 
for example B. Markwardt, Geschichte der deutschen Poetik I (Berlin- 
Leipzig 1937), P. van Tieghem, Shakespeare devant la critique continentale 
.au 18e siécle in Essais et Etudes Universitaires I, Paris 1945, and G. 
Kirchner, Goethe und Shakespeare in Jenaer Goethe-Festschrift 1949. 
Many Dutch publications also have very understandably escaped the 
author's notice. 

The survey remains practically unchanged in character: businesslike, 
pragmatic, ‘positivist’ if we may use the word, and averse to all ideological 
frills and any Anglo-Saxon chauvinism. It has been rather reduced in size 
(385 pp. as against 472 pp. in 1919) and in the course of its time has 
developed from a kind of reasoned bibliography into a more compact survey 
of facts. The division of chapters has however been changed — mostly 
for the better — and there is the welcome insertion of an additional chapter 
devoted to Locke and Shaftesbury. 

Among the many improvements we must mention particularly the treatment 
of Weckherlin (p. 9 £.), of the repertoire and stage of the ‘Englische 
Komédianten’ (p. 19-28), of Heinrich Julius van Braunschweig (p. 28 f.), 
of the ‘Moralizing Weeklies’ (p. 51-60) and the ‘Moralizing Drama’ 
(p. 146-63), of Shakespeare (p. 217-296, despite a shortening of almost 
forty pages), of Goethe's attitude to Goldsmith’s ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ and 
to Byron (pp. 207-9 and 324-28 respectively ). 

Despite all these excellent qualities, however, there are serious criticisms 
to be made. The whole plan of the book shows it to be a work of reference, 
not a book to be read, and the first demand to be made for such a work must 
be that of reliability and accuracy; and in these the author is not entirely 
free of fault. Sometimes the context shows it to be simply carelessness, 
ie. printing errors. Thus Bodmer’s Critische Betrachtungen iiber die 
poetischen Gemalde der Dichter appeared in 1741, not in 1744 as given on 
p. 87 £.; the friend of Schiller’s youth was called Petersen, not Peterson 
(p. 134); the work of Liljegren is listed under [515] and not [493] (p. 176); 
Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker was published in 1771, not 1791 (p. 190); the 
two contemporary essays of Young and Lessing mentioned on p. 235 
date from 1759 and not 1769; and Goethe read Dodd's Beauties of 
Shakespeare in 1766, not 1776 (p. 248). The inaccurate dating on p. 31 
of Gryphius’ Herr Peter Squenz (1687 instead of 1657) belongs to the 
same category. : 

Inaccuracies of fact are however also to be found. For the most part 
they are seemingly unimportant but also misleading errors in chronology. 
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For instance, dating needs correction in the cases of Montemayor's Diana 
(1542—79, p. 8), d’Urfé’s Astrée (1607—27, p. 8), Marino's La Strage 
degli innocenti (1633, p. 8), Schnabel’s Insel Felsenburg (1827, p. 43 and 
49), Gellert’s Schwedische Grafin (1747—8, p. 43 and 49), the first three 
songs of Klopstock’s Messias (1748, p. 49), Gottsched’s periodicals Die 
verniinftigen Tadlerinnen (1725—26, p. 53 and 55) and Der Biedermann 
(1727—29, p. 53), Wieland’s Johanna Gray (1758, p. 73), and the pe- 
ginning of his Agathon (1765, p. 95) and Aristipp (1798—1802, p. 95), 
Young’s Night Thoughts (1742—5, p. 113), Gottsched’s Versuch einer 
kritischen Dichtkunst (1729, p. 147), the execution of Susanna Brandt 
(1772, p. 176), and the publication of Goethe’s review of Byron's Manfred 
in Kunst und Altertum (1820, p. 325). 

Some of the mistakes are of a different and more serious nature. Thus, 
Moser edited the Osnabriickische Intelligenzblatter from 1766 to 1792, and 
his essays in it were collected and published by his daughter in 1774—76 
under the title Patriotische Phantasien (p. 37); the poetics of Vida is 
entitled Poeticorum ... libri tres (p. 7£.); Shaftesbury, who was born in 
1671, visited Holland not in 1618—19 as stated on page 89, but in 1698 
and again in 1703—4; Sterne died in 1768, and not three years after the 
publication of his Sentimenta? Journey (p. 193). It is not true that 
‘Schopenhauer as a boy had studied in Wimbledon in 1803’ — he spent 
three months of that year in a boarding school there while his parents were 
on a journey to Scotland. The author of the Réflexions sur le comique 
larmoyant (1749, p. 154) was named Chassiron, not Chevrier. The most 
amusing error is the assertion made on p. 85 about the English group of 
thinkers Locke (1632--1704), Chillingworth (1602—44), Jeremy Taylor 
(1613—37) and Cudworth (1617—88): ‘The couterpart of this group in 
Holland went under the name of ‘‘Remonstrants”, a leader among whom 
was Locke’s friend Philip van Limbroch’ i.e. Limborgh). My chief reason 
for recording these mistakes so fully — though the list is certainly incomplete 
— is not to detract from the outstanding qualities of this work, which is 
indeed an essential handbook, but to safeguard the user against any incorrect 
conclusions which might result from them. 


Groningen. Tu. C. van Stockum. 


A Concordance of Walt Whitman’s ‘Leaves of Grass’ and 
Selected Prose Writings. By Epwin Harotp Esy. Part I. 
Seattle, Washington: The University of Washington Press, 1949. 
256 pp. $4. 


This concordance has been appearing in installments. Part I was published 
in 1949; the fifth and final part is scheduled for publication in the Fall of 
1953. At that time purchasers of the individual fascicles may have them 
bound at cost by the publisher. 
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When completed, the concordance will cover all of Leaves of Grass and, 
presumably in Part V, Democratic Vistas, ‘A Backward Glance O’er 
Travel'd Roads,’ and prefaces to the 1855, 1872, and 1876 editions of 
Leaves of Grass. On the basis of Part I, it is possible to say that the 
work is systematically organized. For each entry two references are given: 
one to The Complete Writings of Walt Whitman (New York: Putnam, 
1902; 10 volumes), volume, page, and line; the other to individual poems, 
indicated by group (e.y., Children of Adam), title of poem, section, and 
line. The concordance is thus keyed to all complete editions of Leaves 
of Grass — a helpful feature. 

Compiling a work like this is a thankless job. Yet we are obliged to 
the compiler in this instance, for linguistically Whitman is the most 
interesting of the American poets. He held strong opinions about language 
and used words in new and sometimes strange ways, creating a unique 
diction for poetry. Students of this poet’s highly individual vocabulary 
should welcome Mr. Eby’s concordance. 

The explanatory material at the beginning is presented in rather muddy 
prose. Also, an unfortunate typographical error in the author’s name on 
the title page shakes one’s confidence in the accuracy of the work. Spot 
checking of the concordance itself, however, revealed no errors. On the 
whole, the work appears to have been compiled with appropriate care. 


Gronigen/Columbia, Mo. - Leon T. DIckKINSON. 


Thomas Wolfe, la France et les Romanciers francais. By 
Danie. L. DeLaxas. Paris: Jouve & Cie. 1950. 154 pp. $3.50. 


Those who know Thomas Wolfe believe that he was an American novelist 
who hated the French. Mr. Delakas has successfully corrected this short- 
sighted opinion, and his achievement is enough to justify his patient and 
scholarly investigations. It is true that Wolfe disliked the French, but he 
knew them and was strongly influenced by them, so that his Americanism 
has profited by his knowledge of French customs and culture. 

His hatred of the French, says Mr. Delakas, was a racial hatred, because 
Wolfe thought of himself as a pure-blooded American of the old stock. 
The financial plight which darkened his arrival in Paris (December, 1924) 
increased his prejudices. But his criticism of French ways of life and 
writers later became shrewder and more objective. Like Henry James, 
Wolfe was at the same time attracted and repelled by France. He imitated 
in order to criticise. 

In spite of his attitude Wolfe instilled many French qualities into his 
work. Mr. Delakas has not neglected any aspect of the French back- 
ground in Thomas Wolfe's novels and life and devotes a whole chapter 
to French cooking, songs, architecture, painting and language. These 
apparently unrelated points lead to the main discovery of the book, viz. 
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that there is a discrepancy between Wolfe's attitude toward France and 
the large part he assigns to that country in his novels. His nationalism 
did not prevent him from understanding a country which he had a tendency 
to despise. 

The most interesting chapter, however, is devoted to the influence of 
French novelists. The search goes as far back as Rabelais. Wolfe had 
a liking for, and a tendency towards, excesses in pleasure. He says of 
one of his best characters: ‘Gant ..., knowing the time when all his 
Rabelaisian excess in eating and drinking and loving must come under the 
halter, knew of no gain that would compensate him for his loss of liber- 
tinism...1 This is typical of the way an American writer understands 
Rabelais, or, more generally, French innocent vices. 

Besides, Mr. Delakas’ book is comprehensive, though not so much when 
it refers to the influence of certain writers as in its explanation of similarities 
between Wolfe and the French writers he had read. For Wolfe appears 
to belong to that category of writers who can appropriate any kind of 
reading: Voltaire, Rousseau, Balzac, Stendhal, Musset, Flaubert, Gide, 
and especially Proust — all of them have some pertinent analogy with 
Wolfe. From Proust, for example, he seems to have learned how to 
describe the eyes and breathing of a dying person. At least the passages 
about illness in the works of Proust and Wolfe offer a striking resemblance. 

Mr. Delakas’ book contains slight mistakes which can hardly be 
condoned even if it is written in readable, often elegant French. His use 
of two verbs with one complement (‘le conduisit en effet, et justifia la 
dévotion...’ p. VIII) is not more French than his use of the superlative 
(‘le plus universel romancier’ p. VIII). The subjunctive is not respected: 
‘... bien qu'il eut’ (p. 10); ‘Nous n’avons que trop vu qu'il eit’ (p. 21). 
Sometimes the prepositions are misused: ‘une attirance pour le protestant- 
isme’ (p. 85); ‘les a-cétés des repas ... manifestent d’une connaissance plus 
vaste du monde’ (p. 62). These mistakes could easily have been corrected. 


Geneva. RAYMOND TSCHUMI. 


Die Sprache des Amerikaners. Eine Einfiihrung in die Haupt- 
unterschiede zwischen amerikanischem und britischem English der 
Gegenwart. Von Hans Gauinsxy. "Band I: Das Klangbild — 
Die Schreibung. Heidelberg: F. H. Kerle Verlag. 1951. xii + 
217 pp. DM. 9.80. 


This is Volume One of an elaborate description of the differences between 
British and American English; it deals with Pronunciation and Spelling. 
Volume Two, on Vocabulary and Word-Formation, Syntax and Inflexion, 
appeared in 1953, and will be discussed another time. 

Part I, on Audible Differences, is divided into three chapters, on 


1 Look Homeward, Angel, p. 22. 
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Intonation, Rhythm, and Sounds. Chapter Three distinguishes between 
striking and more subtle deviations; among the former are post-vocalic r, 
short o (in spot, etc.), the vowel of pass and laugh, and [(j)u:] (in tune 
etc.). The latter include the weakening of [p], [t], [k], the shortening 
or weakening of unstressed vowels (Am. fertile, E. fertile, etc.), the 
pronunciation of u in but, public, etc., and a number of other phenomena. 

The author has not confined himself to a merely descriptive account, but 
has endeavoured to trace the various features of American pronunciation to 
their origins in the standard language andjor the dialects of Great Britain 
and Ireland previous to the period(s) of emigration, and to relate them 
to historical, cultural, social, and other conditions; in other words, he has 
tried to explain as well as to describe. His Summary (pp. 132-163) is 
divided into A. Die Tatbestande (The Facts); B. Die treibenden Krafte 
(The Motive Forces: the desire for differentiation, for uniformity, for 
economy of effort, etc.); C. Die Bedingungen (The Conditioning Factors). 
In this way, the author avers (p. 164), 


Auf diesem Wege von den Tatsachen zu den Triebkraften und Bedingungen werden hinter 
den faktischen Unterschieden amerikanischer und britischer Lautungen zwei Welten 
seelischer Krafte und  sozial-bevélkerungsgeschichtlicher, innersprachlicher, politischer, 
kultureller, sozial-wirtschaftlicher, sozial-religiéser und naturhafter Erscheinungen sichtbar, 
die selbst ein vermeintlich so trockenes und abliegendes Gebiet wie die Lautlehre durch- 
wirkt zeigen von tiefgreifenden Verschiedenheiten, aber auch Gemeinsamkeiten amerikani- 
schen und britischen Seelenlebens, geschichtlicher Erfahrung und natiirlicher Umwelt. 


It is a high claim, and it requires some perspicacity to discern in these lists 
of phonetic peculiarities ‘two worlds of psychic forces’ as well as 
‘differences, but also common features of American and British psychic 
life’. Readers of Professor Galinsky’s book will assent or dissent according 
to their greater or less confidence in the psychological approach to language. 

Psychology apart, what is the strictly linguistic value of this Einfiihrung ? 
Professor Galinsky has made a close study of the literature of the subject, 
of which his book present a useful digest. But there is little evidence of 
first-hand observation of the spoken language, though one would have 
thought that post-war Germany offered plenty of opportunity for this. In 
consequence, certain not unimportant features of current American English 
have escaped the author's attention, and here and there the values behind 
the phonetic symbols do not quite come alive. Thus the passage just 
quoted is followed by a paragraph of a dozen lines on syllable division, in 
which the first [t] of beetroot is said to belong to the first syllable in 
American (['bi:t'ru(:)t]), to the second syllable in English (['bi:tru:t] ), 
other examples of this difference being (according to the author) few and 
inconspicuous. But one of the striking features of American pronunciation, 
as compared with Standard Southern English, is the way in which words 
and syllables which in English are run together, are kept apart in American. 


1 For a summary of the contents of the two volumes, see the author's contribution to 
Sprache und Literatur Englands und Amerikas, ed. C. A. Weber, Tibingen, Max Nie- 
meyer, 1952, 29-59. 
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Thus at all is usually pronounced [ et-'s:1] or [at-'s:1], as against English 
[a to:i]; and similarly arche-ology, bi-ography, depreci-ating, quix-otic, 
re-action with-in, be-(y)ond (without intermediate [j]), etc.? This type 
of word and syllable division sometimes entails the use of the glottal stop: 
with?in, at the ?end, drastically ?altered; it also ties up with a tendency to 
level (as distinct from secondary) stress in compounds and other longish 
words: moreover, preceded, whatever, California, 'Consti'tution, 
com posite, etc. None of these features are mentioned in the book 
before us. 

OF other phonetic peculiarities more examples might, and should, have 
been given. A list, on pp. 124-127, of separate words differently 
pronounced in the two types of English includes excursion with [3], but 
no indication that this is the usual pronunciation in words in -rsion: 
aspersion, version, perversion, etc.; similarly Asia [eiz2]. To the examples 
of [a] for [i] on p. 81 such words as qualify, philosophy [fe1..] might 
have been added. No mention is made of the pronunciation of anti- and 
semi- with [ai], nor of the fact that it is often difficult to say whether 
words like vassal, that, fact are pronounced with [z] or with [a], nor of 
the frequently heard pronunciation of the stressed vowel in author, 
Hawthorne with a sound that is closer to [a:] than to [9:], nor of the 
reduction of f in the final group sts (journalists, scientists, interests, 


Federalists, requests), nor of many another feature that he who runs 
may hear. 


Professor Galinsky has made every effort to indicate the historical, 
geographical and cultural influences that have determined the phonetic 
character of American English; he has also traced its roots in the older 
stages of the language and dialects of Britain. If he had supplemented the 
labour of the study with an adequate amount of fieldwork, he might have 
produced a more original book. As it is, he has contented himself with 
what is mainly a reasoned compendium. 


Groningen. R. W. ZanpvoorT. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 


Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXV. No. 2. April 1954 


74. Many of us were presumably taught in their youth that much and 
little (less, least) qualify singular nouns, many and few plural ones. This 
view, still found in grammars, not only of the elementary kind, is definitely 
incompatible with the facts. We say It’s high time you were taught a 


2 These and following examples are from notes taken at the Conferences of American 
Studies at Vosbergen (near Groningen) in the Easter vacations of 1953 and 1954, where 
the lecturers were professors from various American universities. Cf, also A Note on 


American Pronunciation, E. S. XIII (1931) 106-109. 
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little manners; He eats too little vegetables; Don't give the dog so much 
potatoes; I have less means at my disposal than you; The receipts have been 
less than normal; I have given myself much pains, although in all these 
cases the nouns in question are undoubted plurals. 

The difference between the two groups of qualifiers lies on another level: 
much and little (less, least) refer to quantity, that is, to what is intended to 
be taken en masse, en bloc; many and few to number, that is to what is 
thought of as countable. It is important in this connexion to emphasize the 
words ‘intended to be taken’ and ‘thought of’, for there are ideas that can 
be looked upon from a quantitative as well as a numerical point of view. 

The use of less in the first three quotations must be explained as due to 
the fact that people, business affairs and clothes are, in their respective. 
contexts, taken as mass-words. Observe that in each case there are factors 
contributing to this assumption. People is formally a noun-stem and 
consequently does not suggest an individual plural, i.e. a countability, which 
would require the qualifier fewer. The use of less in conjunction with 
people is by no means uncommon. Thus Wyld, in his Universal English 
Dictionary, s.v. less (p. 666) quotes: Less people go to church than to 
theatres. With respect to the second sentence Dr. Wood remarks that 
‘less can be defended on the ground that while business affairs is plural 


in form, it is not in sense, as love affairs is. We think of a young lady's 


love affairs as a succession of separate amours, but with business affairs 
we do not think of each affair separately or individually: the expression 
means little more than “‘business and all it entails’. The notion that the 
writer wishes to express in ‘a smaller amount of business”’.’ We might add 
that, though affairs is at least formally a plural and might suggest 
countability, business, being a noun-stem, does not, and may have set its 
collective stamp on the whole compound business affairs. Dr. Wood goes 
on to say: ‘In the third example (from the Daily Telegraph) less is probably 
used because 

(a) it has to apply not only to clothes, but also to coal and food. 

(b) like coal and food, clothes is thought of as a mass-word (= clothing). 
Cf. I haven't bought much new clothes this year. 

(c) possibly the three are intended to be taken en bloc as representing 
the basic necessities of life’. — It may be pointed out. if it is not a work of 
supererogation after Dr. Wood's excellent analysis, that there is yet another 
factor contributing to the use of less: clothes does not necessarily suggest 
countability because it has no noun-stem by its side that might denote 
numerical singularity (cloth is, of course, not felt to have any connection 
with clothes). Dr. Maria Schubiger of Basel come$ to substantially the 
same conclusions as those outlined above. 

But considerations of this kind can hardly be said to apply to our last 
quotation: bishops are ecclesiastical dignitaries of whom we are not apt 
to think en masse and the noun is formally a plural suggesting countability. 
Here, too, our own interpretation coincides with Dr. Wood's: “The last 
example stands in a class of its own. We could scarcely say many fewer 
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bishops and many bishops fewer is not much better. The writer is, I think, 
comparing one number with another number, and the difference 
between two numbers is usually expressed by less (e.g. four is two less 
than six). So what he means to say is “a number (thought of as a 
mathematical quantity ) which was considerably less than the number of the 
old imperial districts’. To give this explanation is, of course, not neces- 
sarily to defend the construction, though we do say Let’s have a few less 
complaints. We could do with a few less organisers and a few more 
workers. * 


75. Although this does not appear from our quotation, dressed is to be 
taken as a participle of state, not of occurrence, in other words, the sentence 
is not ‘passive’. The construction dressed for going out in no way militates 
against the old-established view that the verbal ing is not used to express 
purpose; for going out does not express purpose: it describes the way in 
which the person in question was dressed, perhaps even_the kind of dress 
she wore, just as he was dressed for dinner means no more than he was in 
dinner-dress (Dr. Wood). The prepositional group, hence, is to be inter- 
preted as an adjunct of manner. 

This is not saying, of course, that for...ing always expresses manner. 
Dr. Schubiger quotes an instance where the adjunct can only be explained 
as denoting purpose: She seldom goes out, except for shopping. But here, 
we would point out, the final meaning is expressed by for, not by shopping, 
and as long as no evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, the old view that 
the verbal ing does not express purpose must be considered to hold good. 

Still, the case gives rise to an interesting question. The verb-stem with 
to, when used as an adjunct of purpose, sometimes has a competing 
construction in the shape of for..ing. Thus we way speak of a box to 
keep my jewels in as well as of a box for keeping my jewels in. There is, 
we think, a slight, although not negligible, difference between the two 
constructions, and they can by no means always be used indiscriminately. 
The verb-stem, it would appear, vaguely suggests an agent, a person 
having a particular object in view, whereas for ... ing makes us think of 
the use to which some object can or is to be put. Dr. Wood observes that 
we have genuine purpose in Electric fans have been installed to keep the 
room cool, but in Electric fans have been installed for keeping the room cool 
the ing-group tells us the use for which the fans are intended (fans for 
keeping the room cool) and not the purpose of installing them. Similarly 
in The passages have been selected for reading aloud (which might occur 
in the preface of a text-book), for reading aloud does not state the purpose 
of selecting them, but tells us something about the character or nature of 
the passages themselves. 


1 Cf. the following quotation from an article by an English contributor to International 
Market, supplied by Mr A. Stutterheim, of Baltimore: ‘But above all, exports, particularly 
exports of raw materials by the sterling area outside the United Kingdom, earned less 


dollars.. — Ed. 


ee 
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Adjuncts of purpose, then, are always adverbial in character: they 
express the purpose prompting the activity denoted by the verb. But in 
adjuncts stating the use to which something is to be put, the verbal ing is 
quite possible: The land has been sold for building; Every police car is 
equipped with wireless for keeping in touch with headquarters; The library 
is provided with a strong-room for storing valuable documents (Dr. Wood). 

It will be seen from these examples that the for...ing adjunct is at least 
partly attributive: land for building, wireless for keeping in touch, etc. 

The view set forth above makes it clear why in a sentence like I use this 
box to keep my jewels in it is hardly possible to replace to keep by for 
keeping: the sentence does not describe the character of the box, but is 
meant to convey for what purpose the speaker uses it. Why should it 
do that? Obviously because to keep is more verbal in character than keeping; 
although a non-finite form, it suggests a secondary (psychological, logical, 
notional) subject, in this case identical with the grammatical subject J. On the 
other hand a question like What is this?’ enquiring as it does after the nature 
of some object, independently of the use to which the person addressed 
may put it, would probably elicit the answer: That's a box for keeping my 
jewels in. Dutch readers will notice that their language makes a 
comparable difference: Ik gebruik dat kistje om m’n juwelen in te bewaren, 
but on the other hand voor het bewaren van mijn juwelen. A phrase like 
‘n kistje voor m’n juwelen in te bewaren would probably be felt as a case 
of syntactic contamination and have a perceptible illiterate flavour. 

An instructive case is supplied by a passage in Sweet's Primer of Spoken 
English (p. 77): 


The waiter in the hotel at Stockridge was a German. I asked him if they'd got any 
tobacco to make cigarettes with, and he brought me a German cigar instead; it really 
wasn't bad. 


The speaker uses the verb-stem to make because he wants to roll a 
cigarette; tobacco for making cigarettes with would have meant ‘tobacco of 
a kind suitable for making cigarettes with’. 

The above interpretation also makes it intelligible why in dictionary 
definitions, which naturally aim at describing the use of things per se, 
not the purpose for which a particular agent may use them, we generally 
find for ... ing: 


diary: c. book, often in form of an almanac, with ruled and dated pages for making notes 
of engagements and memoranda each day (Wyld). 

note-book: a book for taking notes (ib). 

screw: object for fastening two pieces of wood or metal together (ib). 

till: 6. device of crossed sticks, etc. for showing when fish has taken hook (COD). 


76. The absence of the indefinite article before mayor may be explained 
in two ways: 

a. because the noun denotes the office of mayor of that particular town, 
hence a unique position. To refer to the person in question as a mayor 
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would be to think of him as belonging to a particular class of person 
(Dr. Wood). : 

b. because the noun contrasts a quality of the person with another quality 
of the same person: mayor and piano-dealer. Cf. An Essay on Burns as 
Poet and Musician; Mr. Boyd is Irishman first, critic next; Mr. Andrew 
Lang makes a study of Dumas as writer and as man; Jill Kenterton was not 
dreamer but realist (Frankau, Martin Make-Believe, ch. 6, p. 55). 


Points 77 and 78 must be held over till the next instalment. 


Haarlem. _ P. A. Erapes. 


Brief Mention 


A Survey of English Institutions. By C. A. Bopetsen. Third 
Edition. Kebenhavn: H. Hagerup. 1953. 220 pp. Dan. Cr. 15.50. 


The first edition of Prof. Bodelsen’s Survey was published in 1942, the second in 1949. 
A book of this kind needs to be constantly brought up to date; in the present edition a 
pocket is provided to hold supplementary sheets to be published from time to time. Thus 
in Chapter 16 Southampton will have to be transferred from the category of University 
Colleges to that of Universities. The institutions described are mainly those that have to 
do with government, the administration of justice, education and religion. One would 
welcome, if it were possible to enlarge the volume, chapters on the press, and on the 
place of sports and games in the national life (the latter are discussed in connection with 
Oxford and Cambridge only). Are not the Times and the Derby as much ‘institutions’ 
as the House of Commons and the Public Schools? The chapters on the Commonwealth 
and on Ireland are, understandably, briefer than those on England; in view of the fairly 
detaiied treatment of English schools and universities mention might, perhaps, have been 
made in the latter of T. C. D. and the National University of Ireland. 

The book is pleasantly written and provides interpretative comment as well as statements 
of fact. One wonders, however, if it was really necessary for the author to take sides 
in a matter like the pros and cons of a classical education (p. 138). There are a few 
harmless misprints, and fo seems to have dropped out before the last word on p. 159, 
But the book as a whole is to be strongly recommended to all students of English, whether 
junior or senior, — Z, 


Een Hoofdstuk uit de Semantiek, inzonderheid met betrekking 
tot het Engels. Rede uitgesproken bij de aanvaarding van het 
ambt van Hoogleraar aan de Vrije Universiteit te Amsterdam op 
Vrijdag 7 Mei 1954 door Dr H. Scureuper. Groningen, Djakarta;: 
J. B. Wolters. 1954. 27 pp. Price f 1,25. 


This is the inaugural lecture of the new Professor of English in the Free (Calvinist) 
University of Amsterdam. It deals with certain aspects of meaning and the causes of 
semantic change. — Since 1945 the number of English chairs in Dutch Universities has 
increased from five to eight. 
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Periodicals Received 


Modern Language Notes. LXVII, 5. May 1952. K. J. Arndt, Sealsfield’s Command 
of the English Language. — Sr. M. Jeremy, Caxton’s Life of S. Rocke. — W. P. 
Lehmann, A Rare Use of Numerals in Chaucer. — T. A. Kirby, A Twentieth- 
Century Wife of Bath. — A. B. Feldman, Gnaphaeus in England. — G. R. Coff 
man, The ‘Miller's Tale’: 3187-3215: Chaucer and the Seven Liberal Arts in Burlesque 
Vein. — R. H. Bowers, Hichecoke’s “This Worlde is but a Vanyte” (HM 183). — J. 
Prescott, Mosenthal’s ‘Deborah’ and Joyce’s ‘Ulysses. — C. A. Owen, Jr. One 
Robyn or Two. — J. Parr, ‘Life is a Pilgrimage’ in Chaucer's ‘Knight's Tale’ 2847-49 
— A. Taylor, ‘God's Acre’ Once More. — Id. LXVII, 6. June 1952. J.J. Campbell, 
The OE Bede: Book III, Chapters 16 to 20. — N. Wright, ‘Mosses from an Old Manse’ 
and ‘Moby-Dick’: The Shock of Discovery. — L. Edel, ‘The Aspern Papers: Great- 
Aunt Wyckcoff and Juliana Bordereau. — G. Shepherd, The Sources of the OE 
‘Kentish Hymn’. — D. S. Brewer, ‘Wanderer,’ Lines 50-57. — R. T. Davies, 
Chaucer's Madame Eglentine. — T. L. Dume, Yeats’ Golden Tree and Birds in the 
Byzantium Poems. — L. A. Cotten, Matthew Arnold's Pronunciation of the Name 
Iseult. — E. W. Tedlock Jr., A Forgotten War Poem by D. H. Lawrence. — A. E. 
Dubois, Keeping Whitman's Tally. — C. H. Holman, The ‘Hiawatha’ Meter in 
“The Yemassee’. — R. H. Super, A Grain of Truth about Wordsworth and Browning, 
Landor and Swinburne. — W. B. Gates, A Note on Cooper and ‘Robinson Crusoe’. 
— E. D. Snyder, Bowra on Poe: Corrections. — T. Burnam, Tennyson's ‘Ringing 
Grooves’ and Captain Ahab’s Grooved Soul. — Id. LXVII, 7. Nov. 1952. E. L. Breoks, 
“The Poet” an Error in the Keats Canon? — B. R. McElderry Jr., Henry James's 
Revision of ‘Watch and Ward’. — R. C. Elliott, Shaw's Captain Bluntschli: a Latter- 
Day Falstaff. — C. Dahl, ‘Moby Dick’ and Reviews of “The Cruise of the Cachalot’. — 
J. J. Robinson, Henry James and Schulberg'’s “The Disenchanted’. — W. P. Bowman, 
Browning Anecdote. — Id. LXVII, 8. Dec. 1952. J. C. Pope, Three Notes on the Text 
of ‘Beowulf’. — G. F. Jones, Twey Mytenes, as Mete. — W. S. Walker, The 
‘Branecg’ Sword. — P. W. Damon, ‘The Parlement of Foules’ and the ‘Pavo’. — 
D. C. Fowler, The “Forgotten” Pilgrimage in ‘Piers the Plowman’. — W. H. French, 
“The Wanderer’ 98: ‘wyrmlicum fah’. — R. B. Pears all, Chaucer's “Panik” (‘Clerk's 
Tale, 590). — R. W. Ackerman, Henry Lovelich’s Name. — N. Nathan, The 
Number of the Canterbury Pilgrims. — R. H. Bowers, Lydgate's “The Order of Fools’ in 
Harley MS 374. —L. F.S mith, Geoffrey of Monmouth and Orosius, At Third Hand? — 
J. Ziegler, Eighteen Personal Pronouns of the Fifteenth Century. — P. F. Baum, Clough 
and Arnold. — V. Freimarck, Further Notes on Housman’s Use of the Bible. — T. B. 
Haber, How “Poetic” is A. E. Housman’s Poetry? — H. Meritt, Old English 
Aldhelm Glosses. — S. Einarsson, Old English ‘ent’: Icelandic ‘enta’. — Id. LXVIII, 
1. Jan. 1953. W.L. Sullivan, Chaucer's Man of Law as a Literary Critic. — M. D. 
Legge, “The Gracious Conqueror’. — R. E. Lovelace, A Note on Arnold's 
“Growing Old”. — M. Allott, Th Bronzino Portrait in Henry James's ‘The Wings 
of the Dove’. — F. L. Gwynn, Eliot's “Sweeney among the Nightingales” and “The Song 
of Solomon’. — D. S. Bland, Mr. Eliot on the Underground. — A. C. Dobbins, More 
Seventeenth-Century Chaucer Allusions. — T. A. Kirby, Theodore Roosevelt on 
Chaucer and a Chaucerian. — H.I. Shott, IL, ‘Tempest'us. — Id. LXVIII, 2. Febr. 1953. 
M. E. Lawlis, Newman on the Imagination. — D. Abel, Modes of Ethical Sensibility 
in Hawthorne. — R. M. Lumiansky, The Relationship of Lancelot and Guenevere in 
Malory'’s “Tale of Lancelot’. — G. J. Engelhardt, On the Sequence of Beowulf's 
‘Geogod’". — J. H. Raleigh, “My Brother's Keeper” — Stanislaus Joyce & “Finnegans 
Wake”. — M. Magalener, Leopold Bloom before ‘Ulysses’. — J. T. Fain, “New 
Poems” of Emily Dickinson. — J. B. Reece, New light on Poe's “The Masque of the Red 
Death”. — W. T. Furniss, Gascoigne and Chaucer's ‘Pesen’. — H. B. Woolf, The 
Summoner and his Concubine. — S. Scha ubaum, Chaucer's Black Knight. — H. A. 
Person, Sewetours Call Them Brustyls. — M. R. Watson, Wyatt, Chaucer, and 
‘Terza Rima’. — Id. LXVIII, 3. March 1953. G. G. Grubb, Dickens’ Marchioness 
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Identified. — A. K. Moore, Beowulf’s Dereliction in the Grendel Episode. — A. C. 
Cawley, Iak Garcio of the ‘Prima Pastorum’. — G. H. Gerould, A Note on St. 
Caecilia. — C. E. Roche, Thomas Hardy and C.-G. Etienne. — Wm. B. Hunter, Jr., 
Canterbury Tales V, 1031 ff. — Id. LXXVIII, 4. April 1953. B. L. Woodruf f, 
Keats's Wailful Choir of Small Gnats. — C. Benson, Yeats’s “The Cat and the Moon”. 
— L.A. Landa, “The Insolent Rudeness of Dr. Swift”. — W. Nelson, A Source for 
Spenser's Malbecco. — J. M. French, Milton’s Two-Handed Eugine. — H. Braddy, 
Chaucer's Comic Valentine. — T. A. Stroud, Scribal Errors in Manly and Rickert’s 
‘Text’. — E. P. Dandridge, Jr., An Eighteenth Century Theft of Chaucer’s ‘Purse’. 
— D.C. Allen, A Note on Donne's “Elegy VIII”. — R. J. Kane, “Blind Mouths” 
in ‘Lycidas’. — Id, LXVIII, 5. May 1953. K. Malone, A Note on ‘Beowulf’ 377 ff. — 
D. C. Allen, Two Notes on ‘Paradise Lost’. — E. R. Wasserman, Keats and 
Benjamin Bailey on the Imagination. — Id. LXVIII, 6. June 1953. R. F. Metzdorf, 
Samuel Johnson in Brunswick. — P. Williams, The Rosemary Theme in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’. — C. C. Seronsky, Wordsworth’s Annotations in Daniel's ‘Poetical Works’. — 
L. F. Peck, ‘The Monk’ and ‘Le Diable amoureux’. — C. L. Almirall, Smollett’s 
“Gothic”: an Illustration. — Id. LXVIII, 7. Nov. 1953. G. J. Kolb, The Use of Stoical 
Doctrines in ‘Rasselas’, Chapter XVIII. — E. A. Block, Samuel Gulliver: Middle-Class 
Englishman. — J. W. Markey, William Godwin's Writing for the ‘New Annual 
Register. — A. D. McKillop, The Geographical Chapter in “Scribblerus’. — S. K. 
Heninger, Jr., “Wondrous Strange Snow’ — ‘Midsummer-Night’s Dream,’ v. i. 66. — 
R. J. Kane, A Passage in ‘Pericles. — E. L. Marilla, Milton on Conjugal Love 
among the Heavenly Angels. — Id. LXVIII, 8. Dec. 1953. B. H. Bronson, Concerning 
“Houres Twelve’. — C. O. Chapman, Chaucer and the ‘Gawain’-Poet: a Conjecture. 
— R. W. Frank, Jr., Chaucer and the London Bell-Founders. — Sr. M. Vincent, 
‘Pearl’, 382: ‘mare rez mysse’? — J. W. Bennett, Chaucer and ‘Mandeville’s Travels’. 
— J. F. Ragan, The ‘Hevenlich Mede’ in Chaucer's “Truth” — G, J. Engelhardt, 
‘Beowulf’ 3150. — C. F. Biihler, A Note on the “Balade to Saynt Werburge”. — 
G. E. Moore, ‘Norra’. — F. P. Magoun, Jr., ‘Inwlatide’ < ‘Onfunde’? — H. M. 
Campbell, A Note on Freneau’s “The Indian Burying Ground”. — T. A. Kirby, 
Browning on Chaucer. — Id. LXIX, 1. Jan. 1954. K. G. Wilson, Five Fugitive Pieces 
of Fifteenth-Century Secular Verse. — F. E. Litz, Experiments in Poetry: Father Tabb. 
— E. L. Griggs, Notes Concerning Certain Poems by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. — 
R. S. Loomis, Was There a Play on the Martyrdom of Hugh of Lincoln? — P. G. 
Ruggiers, Words into Images in Chaucer's ‘Hous of Fame’, a Third Suggestion. — 
C. A. Reilly, Chaucer's Second Nun's Tale: Tiburce’s Visit to Pope Urban. — J. Owen, 
A Euphemistic Allusion to the ‘Reeve’s Tale’. — M. S. Kirch, Note on the ‘History 
of Jack the Giant Killer. — P. Williams, A 1593 Chaucer Allusion. — Id. LXIX, 2. 
Febr. 1954. E. -P. Shaw, Malesherbes, the Abbé Prévost and the First French 
Translation of ‘Sir Charles Grandison’. — Id. LXIX, 3. March 1954. R. H. Robbins, 
A Late Fifteenth-Century Love Lyric. — R. H. Bowers, A Middle-English Diatribe 
Against Backbiting. — N. F. O'Donnell, A Lost Jacobean ‘Phoenissae’? — A. Gil- 
bert, The Eavesdropprs in Jonson's ‘Sejanus’.. — A. L. McLeod, Nathaniel Lee's Birth 
Date. — M. Kallich, The Association of Ideas in Samuel Johnson's Criticism. — 
J. W. Marken, The Canon and Chronology of William Godwin's Early Works, — 
B. M. Woodbridge, Jr., Sir Thomas Browne, Lamb, and Machado de Assis. 
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Wartime English 


Our Warriors ... want Words in their own 
Tongue to tell us what it is they Atchieve. 
Addison, Spectator No. 165, 1711. 


Has justice been done to the language of the war? In the months 
following the outbreak of war in September 1939 the editor of this journal 
published a number of notes on new words in the English language — 
words such as siren-suit, degaussing-cable, evacuee, mop up and macon — 
which had come into being or at least into popular favour during the war 
or the uneasy months preceding it.1 These words are not slang, nor 
purely technical terms, nor are they all examples of that fleeting, semi- 
humorous jargon which may be culled at any time from the popular 
press. Many have proved ephemeral, some have remained to leave the 
permanent mark of the war upon the language, yet all of them enjoyed 
a real currency in their day. 

Collection and publication of them was unhappily curtailed when what 
was later called the sitzkrieg (and also, variously, the peacekrieg, bore war 
and phoney war) gave place to the blitzkrieg. Holland was overrun, 
communications with England were cut off, and though a few more 
gleanings came from America,’ Hitler's West Wall at last put an effective 
stop to the work. The process itself, however, did not stop. The promise 
of linguistic material suggested by the number of these early wartime 
words and by the proliferation of some of them was amply borne out by 
the ensuing years. It is therefore a remarkable fact that no one, to the 
best of our knowledge, has attempted to present anything like a com- 
prehensive account, with quotations, of these developments, nor (since it 
would be dependent upon such an account) to assess the final effect of 
the war on the language of today. 

Apart from the supplements to the standard dictionaries (those of the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary 1944 and Webster's New International 
Dictionary 1947 are particularly useful) the only glossary attempting to 
cover this ground is P. C. Berg’s Dictionary of New Words in English®, 
which includes a large proportion of war-terms though it covers the whole 
period from 1930 to the date of publication. This contains however only 
sporadic quotation. On the American side we may note The Language of 
World War II by Marjorie A. Taylor (New York 1948. The H. W. 
Wilson Company) also containing a number of British usages among the 
more numerous wartime sayings of MacArthurian platitude. Further 


1 See English Studies Vol. XXI (1939) p. 272; Vol. XXII (1940) pp. 29, 75-6, 116-18, 
138-41 and 201-2; Vol. XXIII (1941) p. 24; and also Vol. XXVI (1944-45) pp. 10-12. 
2 English Studies Vol. XXII (1940) pp. 177-8. 

3 Reviewed in English Studies Vol. XXXIV (1953) pp. 93-5. 
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literature on the subject, though not in glossary form, is to be found in 
Eric Partridge’s Usage and Abusage (London 1947, Hamish Hamilton) 
s.v. WAR ADOPTIONS, and also in his Words at War: Words ‘at 
Peace (London 1948. Frederick Muller Ltd.), especially pp. 127-143. 
A useful number of colloquialisms, official designations and technical terms 
such as D-day, pluto, dehydrated etc. are also included in the same author's 
Dictionary of Forces’ Slang 1939—1945 (London 1948. Secker & Warburg), 
though slang remains the capital topic. 

Indeed, the lavish measure of popular attention paid to slang here and 
in other glossaries stands in striking contrast to the relative neglect of less 
esoteric terms. It is perhaps also characteristic of the orientation of 
scholarly work on the English language towards the remote, dead or 
unusual, True, slang is more stimulating, provocative, more witty; and other 
more lasting products of the war may ultimately, we hope, be incorporated 
with quotations in some future supplement of the O.E.D. But meantime 
a gap yawns in the material available to students of the language. 

The record of the language of those years stands in the newspapers, 
books and speeches of the time, and so it will remain; yet the phenomena 
are so scattered as to be difficult of assessment, and material containing 
them becomes with the passing years ever less readily accessible especially 
to the continental scholar, who also lacked the opportunity of observing 
them first hand. 

In the belief that these should not be entirely forgotten and that a 
collection of them adequately illustrated by quotations showing the range 
and development of new forms, their variants and syntactical associations 
will be of permanent value to students of language, a group consisting 
of a succession of students and assistants of the English Department at 
Groningen University under the general direction of Professor R. W. 
Zandvoort has in recent years worked through a large body of wartime 
and post-war English newspapers, novels, official publications ete., 
extracting examples of neologisms and other wartime usages. 

This source-material covers the ten years from 1939 to 1948 inclusive. 
The carving out of an arbitrary period in the history of the language — 
as in any dynamic phenomenon — presents dangers which must be faced 
for the purposes of description. In the present case the period is based 
upon the assumption that the war years might be handled as a unit of 
linguistic development, an assumption justified in the outcome by the 
neologisms arising in those years in probably abnormal numbers and 
certainly in abnormal conditions. The three-year carry-over period to 
1948 is perhaps harder to justify than the initial date. It serves a double 
purpose, First, to show the post-war history of some words which survived 
— not only those which have evidently become a permanent part of the 
language, such as blitz, quisling, aircraft (pre-war aeroplane) or Operation 
{as in Operation Fawcett etc.) some of which have taken on a figurative 
mzaning only after the end of the war when freed from their grimmer 
actuality, but also the very many which survived only a short time, became 
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outmoded, and died: words such as fuhrerdom or points. The second 
_ object of the three-year carry-over period is to show also the effect upon 


vocabulary of the violent post-war social and_ political changes: the 
problems (as well as the words) of D. P.’s, of denazification, of demob-and 
of socializing, the new meanings given to austerity, to utility and to 
squatters. Three years has seemed the most suitable period for covering 


‘these terms. On the other hand, it is true that the line drawn at 1948 


does cut across the history of a few words already in their early stages 
of development in the last years of the war — combinations of atom(ic)- 
and jet- for instance. At the other end again there are numbers of Great 
War words — ersatz, Q ship, demob, strafe (though this appears now also 
as ground strafe, v. ‘strafe [ground targets] from the air’) to name only 
a few — which once more came into public favour. Some of these have 
probably sheltered in the Services between the wars. Indeed, one of the 
capital difficulties in determining the history of some of the words has been 
the absence of any similar work on the vocabulary of 1914—18. A certain 
amount of information is provided by the Supplement (1933) to O.E.D. 
and in the later letters of the alphabet by the dictionary itself; but this 
is far from comprehensive, as may be judged from the articles written 
by the late Dr. Prick van Wely and published in this journal* four years 
after the Great War in the form of glossarial notes (unfortunately 
extending no further than the letter A) as Materials for a Study in Slang 
and Neologism. 

The present work has excluded slang, ‘ot least for the reasons suggested 
above, as well as the technical terms of the fighting services and exclusively 
American forms. The bounds of these are far from distinct and in the 
conditions of the war especially they tend naturally to pass into that 
common stock of language which is our concern: borderline cases may 
be represented, say, by a word such as holiday (‘a space left unswept in 
a minesweeping operation’) entered in inverted commas in a popular 
official history of the minesweeping service, by words such as Buffalo 
and prang which remained in use mainly in the services, but must have 
been understood by a large proportion of the civil population, and by 
words used by the New York correspondent of a national daily. The 
general level of acceptability has been that of the average newspaper 
reader: words commonly used or known by the majority of adult civilians 
in England. 

Within these limits, the policy has been to include all neologisms and 
other (e.g. semantic, morphological) new developments not to be found 
in the last pre-war edition of C.O.D. This has yielded a total of some 
4,000. quotations, which have now been ordered alphabetically under some 
500 heads in glossarial form, each article consisting of definition, selection 
of quotations illustrating the history and development of the word within 
the period, its variants and contexts, notes where called for, and an 


t See English Studies Vol. IV (1922) pp. 10-19 and 60-64. 
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indication of entries in contemporary dictionaries®. This last item, apart 
from the surprising discrepancies it reveals, helps to indicate areas of 
usage and is of value for showing the measure of recognition accorded at 
the time and so representing something of the contemporary attitude, 
especially to those words which have since died out. 

Indeed, the number of omissions from these dictionaries compels us to 
conclude that (to use a naval term mentioned above) there is something — 
of a holiday between the sweep of the standard dictionary and that of the 
specialist glossary. The word sweep itself, as a term of air-warfare, 
may be quoted not only as a typical example of a simple one-word entry, 
but also as a word which, as the quotations show, was indeed commonly 
understood, but has found sparse recognition in the standard dictionaries: 


SWEEP 1. hostile sortie in strength esp. by fighter aircraft in which targets are sought 
over a wide area. O. 


. there have been more fighter sweeps across East Kent, and one over the 
South Coast. These sweeps have their nuisance value. 


Hutchinson’s P.H.W. 2.10.40—26.11.40 p. 165. 


Blenheim bombers are mentioned regularly in accounts of the smashing day and 
night sweeps the R.A.F. carry out over Northern France and Germany. 


Hutchinson’s P.H.W. 14.5.41—8.7.41. p. 222. 


... the local and temporary air ascendancy we can carry across the Channel into 
the fringe of the Continent within the range of our fighter sweeps is by no means 
the same thing as the air dominance we would need for land and sea operations. 


Hutchinson’s P.H.W. 9.7.41—30.9.41. p. 17. 


Allied air forces swooped down on Axis columns in Western Cyrenaica today in 
one of the greatest sweeps in this desert war. Daily Telegraph, 28.1.41. 


A WIDE SWEEP 
Nearly 400 fighters of the British and allied air forces carried out a wide sweep 


from Dixmude to Le Treport later in the day... Times Weekly 9.9.42. p. 7. 
MAGNETIC SWEEP n. see MAGNETIC. 


To give additional examples, going no further than air terms, we may 
instance the use of inboard with reference to aircraft, peel off (v. curve or 
drop away from [esp. formation of] other aircraft), transport (n.) and shuttle 
(-raid, service), none of which appear in the standard English dictionaries. 
Nor is the meaning always as clear as might be supposed. Shuttle service, 
for instance, is used to describe a bombing operation in which aircraft fly 
to and fro between their base and a nearby target — a straightforward 
extension of the civil use for a train service running up and down a short 


5 It may be convenient to mention here those abbreviations which occur in the following 


notes: 


O = Odham’'s Dictionary of the English Language (1946). 
W = Webster's New International Dictionary, Second Edition (1947). 
ACD The American College Dictionary (1947). 


Ca = Cassell’s New English Dictionary (1949). 
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distance on one line; a shuttle-raid however, has nothing to do with this, 
being a long-distance raid in which the bombers do not immediately return 
to base, but fly on to friendly territory beyond the target — what the 
railways call a lodging-turn, in fact: a remarkable dual application of 
the word to war purposes. 

It is however not our main purpose to point out deficiencies of diction- 
aries whose purport is in any case to supply a minimum of information 
on the commonest of words. The advantage of assembling selected 
quotations from a limited period under a single head is that of being able 
to show something of the process by which new meanings and forms have 
developed under wartime conditions. Space is limited, but two instances 
may be quoted to show something of the scope of this: 


COUPON n. voucher entitling holder to certain commodities under rationing scheme. C.O.D. 
[Also used in Great War, See O.E.D. (S.)] 


By the time the sixth edition of the ration book was issued in July 1943 (the points 
coupons, food coupons, and clothes coupons were all included in this),... 


Ourselves in Wartime (1944) pp. 161—2. 
COUPON FLOAT n. see FLOAT. 
COUPON-FREE a., adv. (obtainable) without coupons, unrationed. 


... he can get masses of food such as chicken, fish, game and what are offensively 
called offals coupon-free. New Statesman, 21.12.40. p. 649. 


Coupon free brand new nylon. News Chronicle, 11.4.47. 


COUPONLESS a. the same. 


She had seen some couponless material which would do for covering cushions. 
G. Cotterell, Randle in Springtime (1949) p. 108. 


v. subject (goods) to rationing on a coupon-system. 


_.. when, in 1943, towels, furnishing fabrics, and household clothes were “couponed”, 
the housewife’s problem really started; ... Ourselves in Wartime (1944) p. 161. 


COUPON(N)ED a. 1. (of people) having to use coupons, rationed. 2. (of goods) 
obtainable on coupons only. 


1. ... they will have to eat as meagrely as their couponed fellow-citizens. 
New Statesman, 21.12.40. p. 649. 


2. But non-couponned material is so scarce — as also is couponned material — 
that second sober thoughts must prevail. Daily Express, 20.4.45. 


NON-COUPONNED a. the same as coupon-free, q.v. (see prec. quot.) 
UNCOUPONED a. a 


... the glory of summer exotic frocks was concealed by mackintoshes or dark town 
coats. But fashion went to their heads: hats are uncouponed. Daily Mirror, 6.6.47. 


[See also B.U., DOCKET, POINTS] 
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Our second example, fraternization, extracted from the main heading 
fraternize, is one of those which flourished in the years after the war: 


FRATERNIZATION n. (C.O.D. s.v. fraternize v. ‘associate, make friends, behave 
as intimates’). 


esp. illicit social intercourse with citizens of an enemy or occupied country. W, 
ACD. 


[Also abbr. FRAT, see below] 


There were very awkward attempts at fraternisation on the part of the Germans 
as allied contingents marched through working-class districts... 
News Chronicle, 20.4.45 (Quoting Vernon Bartlett in 
Tomorrow Always Comes, finished July 1943). 


Minor cases of fraternisation have been dealt with by forfeiture of pay for periods 
from seven to 28 days, and more serious offenders are court-martialled and may 
get a maximum of three years’ imprisonment. Daily Telegraph, 7.6.45. 


I have relaxed the rules about fraternisation. Members of the British Forces are 
now allowed to engage in conversation with the German people in streets and in 
public places. Daily Telegraph, 7.8.45. 


NON-FRATERNIZATION n. & a. (policy or practice of) forbidding frater- 


nization in the sense given above. 


Also (rarely) NON-FRATERNITY, and abbr. NON-FRAT — see below s.v. 
FRAT. 


The Germans don’t like our non-fraternization rule, and they don’t like the way 
in which our troops are obeying these rules ... The attitude of these people 
makes our non-fraternization policy more necessary than ever. 


War Report 1946, pp. 383-4. (Frank Gillard, 3.4.45.) 


The Gallup Poll on non-fraternisation — 79 per cent against — has made us out 
here think. In our battery of 150 men it is almost 100 per cent for fraternisation. 
News Chronicle, 1.6.45. 


For some reason I have to adopt the attitude of a new Master Race and I am 
sharing the punishment of non-fraternity with every living soul of this defeated 
nation... News Chronicle, 1.6.45. 


Examples of other words which showed great proliferation of forms in this 
period are nazi, with anti-nazi, pro-nazi, denazify, denazification, renazi- 
fication, nazidom; parachute with parachuter, parachutist, paratroop, para- 
trooper, parapack, parashot, parashooter; and evacuate, for which the 
reader may be referred to English Studies 1939—41 in the articles already 
referred to. 

« Only through presenting full quotations, too, can any impression be 
given of the nuances of usage and the development of figurative meanings 
in old-established words such as rehabilitate: 


REHABILITATE v. restore to privileges, reputation, or proper condition. (C.O.D.) 
hence esp, 1. (v.i.) re-establish civil rights and means of livelihood. 


Such assistance will be precious aid to the first victims of the Axis — a people 
of 15,000,000 struggling to rehabilitate and develop, despite the grievous loss 
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produced by the systematic murder by the Italians of the trained personnel and 
educated youth — the fair flower of the nation. Daily Telegraph, 29.6.35. 


2. restore (industrial plant etc.) to civil purposes or peace time condition. 


... there is at present a bottleneck at the twisting stage [sc. of nylon yarn], due 
to the need for rehabilitating machinery. Daily Telegraph, 15.11.46. 


3. restore (maimed person) to active life by therapeutic treatment. 


Dr. Rogerson’s patient would have had a very different outlook, had he been 
properly rehabilitated as is common nowadays. I should be most grateful for a 
chance to explain how we physiotherapists ... bridge the important gap between 
the surgeon’s work and the P.T. Instructor; and generally fit into the scheme of 
Rehabilitation. New Statesman, 27.5.44. p. 353. 


REHABILITATION on. 1. restoration of civil rights and means of livelihood 
(esp. of a nation). 


The assumption seems to be that a military victory would be followed by the 

economic and democratic rehabilitation of France and Germany, and by the 

liberation of all the countries which Hitler has conquered or taken under control. 
New Statesman, 15.2.41. p. 161. 


My officers have been active in their endeavours to arrange that the German 
population has adequate food and housing, and is kept free from disease. The 
first stage in the rehabilitation of Germany is under way. 

Daily Telegraph, 7.8.45. 


2. restoration or reconversion (of industry etc.) to civil purposes; adaptation to 
new esp. peace time conditions generally. 


The possession of these and other foreign assets will ease the task of the Allied 
Governments when the time comes for the rehabilitation of European finance after 
the war. Times Weekly, 30.7.41. p. 16. 


This is a big advance and a necessary preliminary to the modernisation of a 


declining industry. But this piece of ‘rehabilitation’ will take time... 
Daily Mirror, 18.5.45. 


His purpose is to convey the greetings of the society... and ... to discuss with 
them what aid British science can give to the rehabilitation of science and scientific 
education in their country. The Times, 27.6.45. 


Mr. Taylor, the Member for Eastbourne, raised in the House yesterday the 
question of the rehabilitation of the coastal towns in the South and East of England. 
Because these towns were inside the war-time defence area, and were unable to 
carry on their normal activities as holiday resorts, they have suffered heavy 
financial and material losses and many are still economically derelict. 


' News Chronicle, 23.2.46. 
... farmers would be deterred from putting forward rehabilitation schemes under 
the Hill Farming Act. Daily Telegraph, 19.4.47. 


3. restoration of maimed or unfit to place in society. Ca. 


The Ministry of Labour... laid its plans for the rehabilitation of injured citizens. 
Men and women were trained at one of the Ministry of Labour's rehabilitation 


centres; when proficient, they were found work in industry. 


Ourselves in Wartime (1944) p. 41. 
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The public is anxious for an assurance that everything is being done for the 
rehabilitation of our men returning from captivity ... there will remain a substantial 
number whose mental condition will necessitate the very greatest care and thought 
and, above all, tactful sympathy. Yorkshire Post, 19.4.45. 


[See also U.N.R.R.A.] 


Equally are quotations necessary to suggest the wartime semantic overtones 
of words such as control, n. & v., security, priority, collaboration and 
resistance. This last forms one of a group — partisan, patriot, under- 
ground, maquis, resistance — all commonly and often indiscriminately used 
for the same notions. It is striking how certain objects and ideas have 
been very prolific of synonyms; the flying-bomb is an instance too familiar 
to be mentioned here but we find, again in air warfare, hit-and-run-, bomb- 
and-run-, cut-and-run-, tip-and-run- raids, all to describe the tactics of 
sudden surprise raids on coastal targets; the sitzkrieg and its variants have 
already been mentioned above. A study of synonymity and the reasons 
for its uneven distribution lies outside the scope of the present notes: 
sufficient to note that here as elsewhere a kind of journalistic itch for the 
unusual has doubtless been at play in influencing the common stock of the 
language. But that again would provide matter for a separate study. 

Some interesting back-formations may be noted. Formate on (an air- 
craft) ‘join in formation with (other aircraft)’ appearing in 1942, 
apparently comes to us from the Americans, but the verb force-land 
‘make a forced landing’ (also in the forms forceland and forced land) is 
a native product, paralleled by the more slangy forced lob (‘after he had 
forced lobbed with engine trouble’). To hedge-hop, also of an aircraft, is 
evidently a back-formation on hedge-hopping, a word and tactic already 
used by pilots in the Great War; there is no evidence to show that the 
subtraction took place until the 1940's. One of the better known wartime 
back-formations, however, to fire-watch, appears almost as soon as its 
presumed original fire-watcher. 

At once the most common and striking feature of the vocabulary 
resulting from this collection is the number and variety of conversions. 
If Addison's soldiers lacked words, ours certainly found them; and found 
them in their own tongue. Not only our soldiers either. It was total 
war for language too, and even the often maligned terms of officialdom 
sometimes show that we need not go to the realms of pure slang for 
‘energy’ (as Harris or Priestley understood the word): nouns such as 
national, repatriate or even aggressor nation which smack of official 
announcements and communiqués possess the undeniable merit of saying 
a great deal in a short way. Here, however, choice is to be made from 
boundless variety, and we must confine ourselves to a few examples from 
the biggest single group of conversions — that of noun into verb, not only 
partial conversions, represented by forms in -ed (booby-trapped ‘fitted 
with booby-traps’; 8 gun(ned)-fighter; lorried ‘1. equipped with motor 
transport. 2. carried by lorry.’) but also total conversions such as to cone 
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_ (an aircraft in searchlights), to depth charge, to E-boat (but surprisingly 
enough, not to U-boat), to jeep, and to near-miss (‘fall close to [a target], 
nearly hit’), with the corresponding and more common noun always written 
neat miss. 

Finally, an additional advantage of being able to examine quotations 
taken from a period both short enough to be considered a linguistic unit 
and long enough to show variety is that a mass of evidence comes to light 
on incidental matters grammatical rather than lexicographical. Thus we 
find an initial wobbling between purchase tax : purchases tax and profit 
tax : profits tax (the form with the sibilant has prevailed in the latter, 
that without in the former) and a similar uncertainty with points, services, 
forces and numerous other nouns commonly used as attributives. Such 
a study of varying but contemporary forms might also prove of value for 
the spelling of compound nouns; in a number of cases where three forms 
have been noted (e.g. air crew — air-crew — aircrew; air frame etc.; 
flare path etc.) there is a clear historical progression in the order shown. 
There are also numerous pairs of verb (two words) and noun (hyphenated ) 
— yet it is unsafe to make generalisations, as will appear from the 
reference to near-miss above. Uncertainty is by no means confined to 
these, and when we find pairs such as wingco : winco, recce : reccy, 
jerry-can : jerrican, retrod : retreaded (of tyres), coupon(n)ed, and read 
of aircraft being stringed out across the sky, then we may say, here is 
God's plenty. 

It is hoped to publish this material in the near future. The year 1954, 
almost ten years after the end of hostilities, may seem late in the day for 
projecting such a work. Yet it is only now that the official histories of 
the war are appearing, and that the displaced politicians and unemployed 
generals are beginning to flood the presses with their memoirs. Such 
works may have a twofold interest: one, which is for posterity, is to know 
the facts from human recollection and official record; the other, more 
topical, is to see how the acts of the participants have gone to form present 
world problems — how, for instance, purely tactical decisions of the Allies 
in the Italian campaign have affected the present political order of the 
Balkans. So also the language of those years may have a topical as well 
as a permanent interest; and though the former may be blunted by a 
decade, the latter loses nothing of its urgency. 


Groningen. N. E. OssELTon. 
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A. E. Housman: Astronomer-Poet 


Those who hold to the belief of the permanence of very early influences 
will find support in A. E. Housman’s infant affection for astronomy. It 


began, he affirmed, almost as early as memory — and he professed to’ 


remember his own baptism, age 29 days — stimulated probably by pictures 
in an astronomy text he found in his father’s library. Desire to impart 
knowledge grew with its acquisition, and we behold him a few years 
later playing on the lawn with two younger brothers, illustrating to them 
the mechanics of the solar system. The smallest celestial body, Laurence, 
is the sun and has only to stand still; the next, Basil, is the earth and 
circles about the sun, rotating in knee-breeches as he runs; while Alfred, 
the moon, keeping his face always earthward, skips about his mundane 
brother and shouts orders to the remoter portions of the universe. 

The fraternal orrery was expanded as the number of small Housmans 
increased —— Alfred’s satisfaction must have been intense when the 
planetary quota of seven was attained — and, to humor his expanding 
schemes, it is possible that on occasion some of the older members of the 
family were pressed into-service to function for stars and comets. In all 
these doings young Alfred’s enthusiasm was the primum mobile, and his 
nearest brother, Robert, was inspired to exercise his talents in the 
construction of a good-sized telescope, fitted out with lenses from his 
father’s cameras. Thus the future editor of Manilius was enabled to 
improve his acquaintance with things celestial. 

A. E. Housman’s sister, Mrs. E. W. Symons, has recorded her brother's 
pleasure in solitary walks in the countryside about their childhood home, 
particularly in the late afternoon and evening. One of his favorite 
observation posts was a nearby hill — ‘Mount Pisgah’ the children named 
it — from which he would watch the sun decline and the first stars appear. 

As with all bookish lads, observation led him back to reading, and reading 
made him a better observer. It must have thrilled him to discover he had 
been born in the year in which Kirchhoff's study of the solar spectrum laid 
the foundation of astrophysics; that in 1845, only fourteen years earlier, a 
scholarly fellow-countryman, J. C. Adams, had computed the existence of 
Neptune and told exactly where the eye of the telescope would pick it up. 
Young Alfred, son of a curate, might well have felt a certain predestination 
of his own future in reading of Parson Horrock’s observation, in 1639, of 
the first transit of Venus that mortal eye had ever witnessed. Chance, if 
it exists, is sometimes well ordered; and it must have been a source of wry 
satisfaction to A. E. Housman, Latinist, to publish his last volume of 
Manilius in the year that marked the discovery of the planet Pluto, and 
tc live the last twenty-odd years of his life above a college court built by 
and named in honor of an illustrious English astronomer. 

The night sky and its inhabitants, the sun, light, space — all these have 
been described by many English poets since the Anglo-Saxon maker we 
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call Cedmon; but A. E. Housman is the first of their clan who has 
reflected to us the celestial scene from the eye of an astronomer. None of 
them has written of the heavenly processes as beautifully and as accurately 
as this: 


Revolution 


West and away the wheels of darkness roll, 
Day's beamy banner up the east is borne, 
Spectres and fears, the nightmare and her foal, 

Drown in the golden deluge of the morn. 


But over sea and continent from sight 
Safe to the Indies has the earth conveyed 
The vast and moon-eclipsing cone of night, 
Her towering foolscap of eternal shade. 


See, in mid heaven the sun is mounted; hark, 
The belfries tingle to the noonday chime. 
"Tis silent, and the subterranean dark 
Has crossed the nadir, and begins to climb. 


Last Poems XXXVI 


x * 


Housman’s ‘life work,’ as it may literally be called, is his monumental 
edition of the five books of the Astronomica of M. Manilius, a scholarly 
labor of such exactitude and profundity that he anticipated no more than 
two or three Latin specialists of the future would read it with under- 
standing. These hypothetical scholars, if there will be any inspired to 
qualify, have not yet been born or are still immersed in the deep and 
broad ocean of Housman’s apparatus criticus. He was attracted to 
Manilius not because he admired the content or style of the Latin poet 
but for quite different reasons: the text of the author was imperfect and 
corrupt; it had been frequently and badly edited already and very often 
by German editors, many of whom practiced emendation as ‘a pastime, 
like leaning against a wall and spitting.’ Thus Manilius offered him a 
double challenge: here was a difficult literary chore that he felt qualified 
to do expertly, and it invited him to exercise a function very dear to his 
heart — the castigation of error. It might have been as early as his Oxford 
days that A. E. Housman surveyed this trampled field and girded himself 
to tread where so many angels had rushed in. And if in correctly 
establishing metes, lines, and boundaries, he ruffled some plumes, so much 
the better. 

As to Manilius and his long poem, Housman’s feelings were but little if 
any above the level of amused contempt. He calls the Latin ‘facile and 
frivolous’ — which is the antithesis of everything A. E. H. held dear — 
and jeers at Manilius’s ‘eminent aptitude for doing sums in verse which 
is the brightest facet of his genius.’ Sums aside, how could a man who 
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blundered with the dodecatemories be trusted in any other matter astro- 
nomical? The Roman versifier is ‘extravagantly astray’ at times in his 
description of the behavior of the stars, and he got worse as his Astronomica 
advanced, for ‘He when he came to write his fifth book, no longer 
possessed even so much astronomy as had sufficed him for writing his 
first.’ Here was good hunting indeed, for the editor had ample opportunity 
to correct not only a corrupt text but a wayward author. Both received 
their dues. 


x * 


There are numerous examples in Housman’s poetry that show how often 
he turned to astronomy for symbol and illustration. But, more important 
than the sum of these examples, there is another characteristic that has 
never been correctly described or explained. I mean a circularity in the 
progress of thought in his lyrics, a tendency for the conclusion to sweep 
about and meet and identify itself with the beginning. Many critics have 
sensed this tendency in Housman’s verse; they have called it ‘mechanical’ 
— without plotting the form it took or tracing its origin to a fixed process 
in the poet’s imagination. This process, by a natural and ineluctable 
psychological law, produced copies of itself over and over again, far oftener 
than the author — or we — realized. The circle — or the ellipsis, if you 
will — of the astronomer became the norm of his creating, shaping mind. 

To realize this fact, one has only to sit down with the Collected Poems 
and read the last four lines of each poem against the first four.* It will 
probably surprise even one who thinks himself perfect in Housman’s 
methods and materials, to discover that in one poem in every three 
throughout the one hundred and seventy-seven pieces, either (1) one or 
more of the last lines are identical with one or more of the first; or (2) 
they differ from the first only in a word or two changed to fit the context; 
or (3) they contain a phrase or a key word or two found in the opening 
of the poem. It would be tedious to cite many examples here; so I shall 
list but one example for each of the three types: 


(1) Fare you well, for ill fare I: 
Live, lads, and I will die. 


These concluding lines of ASL? XLVII are also lines 3 and 4. 


(2) Nor thirteen pence a day. 


1 It may be convenient to read with this list: ASL: II, III, XIV, XVI, XVIII, XXI, 
XXII, XXX, XXXI, XXXII, XXXIV, XXXVI, XXXVIII, XXXIX, XLVI, XLIX, 
L, LIU, LIV, LVI. LP: Prolog, I, Il, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, XII, XV, XVIII, XXII, 
XXIII, XXIX, XXX, XXXIV, XXXVII, XXXIX, XL, XLI. MP: IV, X, XIV, XVI, 
XVII, XX, XXV, XXXI, XXXIII, XXXIV, XLII, XLIV, XLVI. AP I, II, VI, 
XVIII, XX, XXI, XXII. 

? The four portions of the poetry are cited by these symbols: ASL, A Shropshire Lad, 
LP, Last Poems, MP, More Poems, AP, Additional Poems. 


“ , 
A piphitvvrt- ys: mv’ aml, 
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This is the last line of LP V, which returns to ‘For thirteen pence a day?’ 
— line four of the poem. 


(3) O youth that wilt attain, 
On, for thine hour is short, 
It may be thou shalt gain 
The hell-defended fort. MP IV, last stanza. 


O youth is repeated from line 1, which opens with these same words; the 
epithet hell-defended fort is echoed from hell-defended height, in line 3. 

In addition to these poems that describe one full circle, so to speak, 
there is another group of two-stanza pieces in which two revolutions occur, 
the thought of the second turning as a rule in the opposite direction from 
that of the first. In some the opening of the second stanza repeats the 
language of the first line of stanza one, as in ASL XIII, where both 
stanzas open with the line “When I was one-and-twenty’; again, the last 
lines of the two stanzas are similar, as in ASL XXVI: ‘And he beside 
another love’ (line 10) and ‘And she beside another lad’ (line 20).3 

In calling attention to these examples and the types they represent, I 
have been basing conclusions on identity or similarity of language only. 
If the same tests were applied, for example, to syntax and meaning and 
the qualifying poems added to those already identified, over one half of 
the pieces in Collected Poems would be found to show this linkage between 
the final and the opening stanza or lines. 

Housman did not know it, and he doubtless would have been excessively 
annoyed to be told, that in the last two stanzas of ASL XXXVI he wrote 
his poem of his poems: 


The world is round, so travellers tell, 
And straight though reach the track, 
Trudge on, trudge on, ‘twill all be well, 

The way will guide one back. 


But ere the circle homeward hies 
Far, far must it remove: 

White in the moon the long road lies 
That leads me from my love. 


It might be asked: Do the last two lines here repeat the first two verses 
of stanza one? They do. 


x * 


Understanding the dominance of the closed curve in the thought of 
a typical Housman lyric makes possible a revision of our estimate of the 
poet and the man. The latter's four decades of intensive occupation 
with the literature of ancient astronomy left its traces everywhere in 


3 Other examples of these two types may be found in LP XXII, LP XXXII, LP 
XXXVI, MP XI, MP XVIII, MP XXXVI. 
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the poetry: in content often and, more significantly, in form. As to form, 
these influences have not been fortunate: the stuff of poetry was too 
often subdued to what the scholar worked in. As to subject-matter, when 
Housman’s slender output is considered, there is variety enough; and in 
some minor formalities he can play changes agreeably: in matching sonic 
effects to meaning, altering the pace of line and stanza, and so forth. 
But as a rule the mold of thought and fancy is too severe. When the 
poet’s mind began to give form to the emotional flux, it too often was 
set spinning in the well-worn cycle. Scit vox missa reverti. Without his 
circles and ellipses the astronomer is nothing but they are death to poetry. 
Housman did not often free himself from them. When he did, when he 
now and then seized a spark of pure fire and threw it out to see how 
far it would go. he set new stars in the sky. There they are, — a few 
lyrics of A Shropshire Lad ana the splendid concluding trio of Last Poems. 

But the circle, confined and confining, is the symbol of A, E. Housman, 
poet. Though it does not represent, because it does not embrace, the 
very best of him, it does describe the habituated movement of his mind, 
which did not act in tangential and parabolic patterns, symbols of the 
true maker. It is easy to say that a maker cannot with impunity devote 
half his life to editing a text that his heart and imagination contemn. 
Easy to say, and true ... Over the face of a nearly forgotten Latin poet 
ruminating thus in some obscure corner of Elysium, there may flit the 
pallid ghost of a smile. Marcus Manilius has had his revenge after all. 


Ohio State University. Tom Burns HABER. 


Notes and News 


Notes on the Canterbury Tales (3) 


Ci. FM 4i5 1143, (fregetour. 

This word is mostly interpreted as: a juggler who used mechanical 
contrivances, HF. 1277, or: pl. magicians who perform mechanical tricks, 
F 1141; 1143; HF.1260. (Skeaat, Glossarial Index to The Complet Works, 
vol. 6), or: One who works magic or plays tricks by sleight of hand, a 
conjurer; a juggler; hence, a trickster, a deceiver. NED. In a note to line 
1260, Skeat says: ‘A jogelour was one who amused people, either by playing, 
singing, dancing, or tricks requiring sleight of hand; a tregetour was one 
who brought about elaborate illusions, by the help of machinery or mecha- 
nical contrivance. Thus Chaucer tells us (in the Frank. Tale, as above) 
that tregetoures even caused to appear, in a dining-hall, a barge floating 
in water, or what seemed like a lion, or a vine with grapes upon it, or a 
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castle built of lime and stone; which vanished at their pleasure.’ (Compl. 
Works, vol. Ill, p. 271.) Thus, ins the definitions of Skeats and NED 
(which are, as will be seen, slightly different), the tregetour is one who 
either uses mechanical contrivances or sleight of hand. Though the word 


was apparently used and understood in that sense, as in the following 
quotation from NED: 


¢ 1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 128 Wib tregetours & tom- 
blers, wib gestours & japeres. 


it does not seem likely that this is the sense it has in the passage under 
consideration or in some of the quotations in NED. 
Let us first consider the passage in which it is found in The House 

of Fame: 

Ther saugh I pleyen Iogelours, 

Magiciens and tregetours, 

And phitonesses, charmeresses, 

Olde wicches, sorceresses, 

That use exorsisaciouns, 


And eek thise fumigaciouns. H.F. 1259-64. 


Ther saugh I Colle tregetour 

Upon a table of sicamour 

Pleye an uncouthe thing to telle ; 

I saugh him carien a wind-melle 

Under a walsh-note shale. “HLF. 1277-81, ed. Skeat. 


In a note to the second passage Skeat derives the word ultimately from 
‘Lat. trans-icere, tra-icere, to throw across, transfer, cause to pass. Thus, 
the orig. sense of tregetour was one who causes rapid changes, by help of 
some mechanical contrivance.’ (ibid. p. 273.) 

It is obvious that the first passage cannot help us much in finding out 
the precise meaning in which the word is there used, for the tregetours are 
associated with Jogelours and Magiciens, and if these words are not used 
loosely with synonymcus implications we might distinguish between the 
three as follows: the juggler performs tricks by sleight of hand, the 
tregetour brings about illusions, the magician causes physical changes by 
what are or seem to be supernatural means. That the tregetour used some 
mechanical contrivance, though this is possible in some cases, seems a 
hasty assumption by Skeat, which must have suggested itself naturally 
in his days, but seems unnecessary in the philosophy of Chaucer's times 
and in view of the recent investigations in this field in our own. 

In the second passage Skeat’s interpretation seems admissible but by no 
means self-evident. It is certainly not borne out by the passage which 
he quotes from Mandeville in the note to 1. 1260: 


Sir John Maundeville, in his Travels, ch. 22, declares that the enchanters’ of the Grand 
Khan could turn day into night, or cause ‘visions of damsels dancing or carrying cups of 
gold, or of knights justing; ‘and many other thinges thei don, be craft of hire Enchaunte- 
mentes; that it is marveyle for to see.” 
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Here Skeat’s nineteenth-century attitude to magic or enchantment made 
him look for a mechanical explanation which was certainly not implied 
by the author of Mandeville’s Travels, who speaks of enchanters, visions 
and craft of enchantment. It is obvious that this same outlook also made 
him misinterpret Chaucer's tregetour in the Franklin's Tale (CT.F 1141, 
1143). 

Aurelius, having failed to win Dorigen by natural means, resorts to 
his brother to help him win the lady by other means. Now this brother 


hym remembred that, upon a day, 
At Orliens in studie a book he say 
Of magyk natureel...... CT. F. 1123-25 


Anon for joye his herte gan to daunce, 

And to hymself-he seyde pryvely : 

‘My brother shal be warisshed hastily ; 

For I am siker that ther be sciences 

By whiche men make diverse apparences, 
Swiche as thise subtile tregetoures pleye. 

For ofte at feestes have I wel herd seye 

That tregetours, withinne an halle large, 

Have maad come in a water and a barge, 

And in the halle rowen up and doun. 

Somtyme hath semed come a grym leoun; 

And somtyme floures sprynge as in a mede; 
Sometyme a vyne, and grapes white and rede; 
Somtyme a castel, al of lym and stoon; 

And whan hem lyked, voyded it anon. 

Thus semed it to every mannes sighte. Ib. 1136-51. ed. Robinson. 


It is obvious from an unbiassed examination of this passage that what 
Chaucer refers to here are illusions or hallucinations caused by the 
tregetoures, but which could by no means have been caused by ‘mechanical 
contrivances’, as Skeat would have it. Notice the use of ‘Somtyme hath 
seemed come a grym leoun’, and “Thus semed it to every mannes sighte.’ 

And no mechanical contrivance could have brought about a fulfilment 
of the condition upon which Dorigen had promised her love to Aurelius: 
the removal of the black rocks from the coast of Brittany. Moreover, the 
tregetours are said to make ‘diverse apparences’, and that the ‘magicien’ 
(1. 1184) who fulfils the condition is actually such a tregetour is obvious 
from what he does: 


He shewed hym, er he wente to sopeer, 
Forestes, parkes ful of wilde deer; 

Ther saugh he hertes with hir hornes hye, 

The gretteste that evere were seyn with ye. 
He saugh of hem an hondred slayn with houndes, 
And somme with arwes blede of bittre woundes. 
He saugh, whan voyded were thise wilde deer, 
The fauconers upon a fair ryver, 

That with hir haukes han the heron slayn. 
Tho saugh he knyghtes justyng in a playn; 
And after this he dide hym swich plesaunce 


— 
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That he hym shewed his lady on a daunce, 

On which hymself he daunced, as hym thoughte. 

And whan this maister that this magyk wroughte 

Saugh it was tyme, he clapte his handes two, 

And farewel! al oure revel was ago. 

And yet remoeved they nevere out of the hous, 

Whil they saugh al this sighte merveillous, 

But in his studie, ther as his bookes be, 

They seten stille, and no wight but they thre. Ib, 1189-1208, 


The pictures here called up, though extended and heightened by poetical 
imagination, are of essentially the same nature as those said to have been 
called up by tregetours in the preceding lines and in Mandeville’s Travels. 
We may conclude then that the word referred to a magician who caused 
illusions or, as we would now say, hallucinations or collective apparitions. 

This is also clear from a quotation from The Pricke of Conscience: 


He [Antichrist] sal gader fast til hym ban 

Alle bat of be devels crafte can, 

Als negremanciens and tregettours, 

Wiches and false enchauntours, 

Pat be devels crafte sal hym ken 

Whar-thurgh he sal decayve be men. 4211-16. 


Here, too, it is evident that magicians are meant, and the word is 
correctly glossed as such by R. Morris in his edition of 1863. 

In Old French also the word had this meaning, apart from others. 
Thus Grandsaignes d’Hauterive, Dictionnaire d’Ancien Frangais (Paris, 
1947), explains it as: bateleur, escamoteur; magicien.* 


1 Godefroy, Dictionnaire de l'Ancienne Langue Frangaise, (VIII, 50) defines the word 
as follows: Tresgeteor, magicien, enchanteur, jongleur faisant des tours d’adresse et de 
magie, qui accompagnait souvent les trouvéres ambulants dans les grandes réunions; 
escamoteur. These various senses are borne out by the quotations. Cf. Tresgeterie, 
enchantement magie. 

The earliest entry in NED is from the Cursor Mundi. Here the word is found in 
two places: 

A tregetur i hope he be, 

Or elles godds self es he, 

Or sum angels wit him deles 

To lede his wordes bat he meles. Cott. 1224% ff. 

Similarly in Fairf., Gétt., and Trin. MSS. 

In this passage Levi speaks about Jesus; the meaning of the word clearly is: a man 
having miraculous powers, a magician (not a juggler) and the glossary correctly gives: 
magician, in spite of the running commentary at the top of the page, which has: juggler. 

The other passage is found in Pilate’s letter to Rome and refers to miracles worked 
by Jesus (making the blind see and the dumb hear, raising the dead, walking on the 
sea, etc., all miraculous events, and certainly not contrived by mechanical contrivances). 
Then follow the lines: 

pai saide he was a tregitour 

& againe paire lagh traitour. Fairf. 18557-8. 
Gétt. tregettur, Cott. traitur, Trin.: 

bei seide he wrou3te bi wicche-craft 

And wib be deuel was bilaft. 


E. S. XXXV. 1954. : 11 
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What the fregetour then performed was evidently something like the 
Indian rope-trick, in which the audience all see a boy climb into a rope 
which the performer has apparently caused to stand straight up in the air. 
This phenomenon is well-known to students of psychical research, and is 
referred to by the late President of the Society for Psychical Research, 
G. N. M. Tyrrell, in his interesting work Apparitions (London, rev. ed. 
1953).2 Tyrrell makes an attempt at explaining it: “The present theory 
of apparitions throws light on certain puzzling phenomena, such as the 
Indian Rope Trick. If the evidence for this is trustworthy, the explanation 
would seem to be that the operator succeeds in instilling the idea of the 
rope and the climbing boy into the personalities of the audience at the 
right level, much as a hypnotist does, only he does it telepathically instead 
of verbally. The audience is not hypnotized, neither are the percipients 
of a collective apparition. The telepathic impulse, if it is powerful 
enough, seems to be able to “gate-crash’’ while people are in the normal 
state.’ (pp. 96-7.) 

It is, of course, not my intention to suggest that some such explanation 
presented itself to Chaucer’s contemporaries, but on the other hand, the 
fact that these and similar phenomena are now viewed in a different light 
from that of the nineteenth and eighteenth centuries (and much of Skeat’s 
commentary is based on Tyrwhitt’s notes), may help us to interpret 
Chaucer more in accordance with the philosophy of his contemporaries 
and early readers than with that of the mechanistic view of life which 
prevailed in the Age of Reason. 


Leiden. A, A. Prins. 


European Association for American Studies. In the Easter vacation a 
number of European scholars interested in American Studies met at Schloss 
Leopoldskron, Salzburg, Austria, to discuss ways and means of promoting 
the study of American civilization in Europe. It was decided to found a 
European Association for American Studies, which will hold biennial 
meetings and publish a News Letter twice yearly. The Association will 
be governed by a Council of between twenty and thirty prominent 
representatives of the various disciplines (literature, history, linguistics, 


It is evident that the meaning must be magician, not a mere juggler. 
An instance of the latter meaning is afforded by Gower, Confessio Amantis, where the 
tregetour is associated with tricks ; 
Mi Sone, as guile under the hat 
With sleyhtes of a tregetour 
Is hidd, Envie of such colour 
Hath yit the ferthe deceivant, 
The which is cleped Falssemblant. II, 1872 ff. 
2 Reviewed in The Times Literary Supplement, June 25, 1954, p. 413. 
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sociology, economics, geography, education, etc.) concerned with the 
study of the United States of America, and by an Executive Committee 
of seven. A President chosen from among the members of the Council 
will hold office for two years. 

Among the officers elected at Salzburg were Professor R. W. Zandvoort 
(Groningen), President, Professor Max Silberschmidt (Ziirich), Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, and Professor Sigmund Skard (Oslo), Editor 
of the News Letter. Dr D. R. Wightman (Birmingham) will act as 
Assistant Editor, and Dr Robert O. Mead, of the Salzburg Seminar in 
American Studies, as Secretary~Treasurer. Membership is open to 
persons who, by teaching or research, are interested in American Studies 
in Europe. 

The first number of the News Letter is expected to appear next autumn. 


English Studies at Liége. Our contributor, Mlle Iréne Simon, until 
recently ‘Chargée de Cours’ in the Department of Germanic Languages, 
has been appointed Professor of Modern English Literature and Language 


in the University of Liége. 


Reviews 


Grammatica Storica della Lingua Inglese. Di Fevicina Rota. 
Milano-Messina: Casa Editrice Giuseppe Principato. 532 pp. 
No price given. 


This book is intended to be a handbook for Italian students of English 
who want to qualify as secondary school teachers. In it the author wishes 
to present to them English Grammar on an historical basis, for she believes 
that only the insight into the historical development of a language will 
enable them to teach it from a higher level and to answer questions as to 
the differences between a foreign language and the students’ own. No 
one will argue with the author on this point. But the question is whether 
students by using her book will learn enough of the history of English 
in order to gain these ends and whether the book does not contain details 
which are an unnecessary burden for these practical purposes. Considering 
the very intricate history of English such a selection is anything but easy 
and requires a thorough knowledge of the subject. Students will also 
want a very clear and simple presentation of the matter. It cannot be 
denied that the author has studied a great number of handbooks for her 
work but in spite of this I do think that the manneg of selection and 
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presentation could have been better and more useful. Here and there the 
author mentions details hardly worth being remembered or still very 
controversial, while in other places certain points are treated but briefly 
and given without explanation so that students will not be able to answer 
questions put to them by their pupils. Apart from these shortcomings 
there are also a few mistakes. 

Syntax is not dealt with, but in the preface the author assures us that 
other volumes of her work are in preparation. However, it must be 
pointed out that one cannot explain e.g. the expanded tense forms without 
discussing their use. Just to mention them and call them ‘Grado continuo o 
progressivo’ is hardly to the point. 

The chapters most interesting to the non-Italian reader are those on 
Word-Formation, on Modern English spellings, and on the stem-forms of 
the strong verbs. The first of these is clear and well-arranged, and apart 
from comprehensive information it gives an exhaustive list of the various 
suffixes and prefixes used in English words (though un- is omitted). Of 
the two chapters on Modern English spellings the first deals with the 
various Middle English sounds which correspond to the single modern 
English letters and digraphs, while the second gives a list of the spellings 
used for the various Modern English phonemes. Both are certainly useful 
to the student, perhaps the first even more so than the second, for similar 
compilations are found in any good Modern English Grammar and the 
historical explanations attached are mostly a repetition of what is said in 
the previous chapter. These explanations themselves are on the whole 
correct, though sometimes not too clear. But one may wonder why the 
author uses for digraph sometimes the Italian word ‘simbolo’ and sometimes 
‘dittongo’ (e.g. on p. 179: il dittongo oo, or on p. 179: il dittongo ou 
rappresenta u lungo in ME.), or why she says on p. 191: la consonante th 
e pronunciata t. There are a few statements that are not quite correct, 
e.g. on p. 154 and on p. 156 it is said that ME [e:] (Early Modern Engl. 
[e:]) and ME open [»9:] (Early Modern Engl. [0:]) became diphthongs 
in the 17th century, or on p. 181 the spelling ea in heart and hearth is said 
to go back to Old English orthography, although it may be that the 
introduction of ea as a spelling for Early Modern Engl. [e:] may ultimately 
be caused by the early Middle English monophthongisation of OE. éa, 
the spelling of which was kept for some time by tradition and also used 
now and then for an open [e] in Anglo-Norman. Neither is it correct 
to say (p. 221) that Modern Engl. [:] arose by the influence of neigh- 
bouring consonants. In draw, awl etc. this is certainly not the case. 

Among the chapters on Morphology (inflections) that on the develop- 
ment of the stem-forms of strong verbs is good and informative, while those 
on the weak verbs are not exhaustive enough and some others are rather 
poor and just repeat what may be found in any good Modern English 
Grammar. 

One may also wonder why in the Bibliography Karl Luick’s Grammar 
is not mentioned, nor Jordan's Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik, 
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nor E. Ekwall’s good and informative Historische neuenglische Laut- und 
Formenlehre. I also miss Albert Baugh, History of the English Language. 
Mossé, Esquisse d'une histoire de la langue anglaise, C. L. Wrenn, The 
English Language, and Simeon Potter, Our Language may have come out 
too late to be included. 


Innsbruck. KarL BRUNNER. 


The Seven Deadly Sins. An Introduction to the History of a 
Religious Concept, with Special Reference to Medieval English 
Literature. By Morton W. BtoomrFietp. Michigan State 
College Press. 1952. xiv + 482 pp. $7.50. 


The present work falls apart into two halves: a study of the background 
and origin of the concept of the seven deadly or cardinal sins (Chapters 
LIll), and the tracing of this concept in medieval English (and incidentally 
Continental) literature (Chapters IV-VII). The approach to the subject 
is a cultural-historical one. Professor Bloomfield traces our concept to 
that mixture of ‘Greek philosophical dogmas, Orphic and Pythagorean 
beliefs, ideas from Persia, ideas from Judea, with a plentiful dose of crude 
old magic’ (Bevan, Hellenism, p. 75, quoted on p. 4), which is called 
Hellenism or Gnosticism; and particularly to the Gnostic eschatological belief 
of the Soul Drama or Soul Journey, which belongs to a vaster eschatological 
conception, the Otherworld Journey connected with Babylonian-Egyptian 
astrology and astronomy. This is the central thesis of the first part of 
this work, which the author tries to prove and elucidate through a number 
of quotations and subtle reasonings. In point 4 of his recapitulation of the 
first chapter (p. 40) he says that the connection between the Soul Drama 
and the Sins will be given in the next chapter. The arguments given there, 
however, have not been able to convince the present reviewer, because they 
suffer too much from the weakness of begging the question. For reasons 
of space and inappropriateness to this Journal I cannot here analyse and 
discuss all the arguments given to prove that the Sins were originally pagan 
and associated with the planets (p. 56). 

The Egyptian hermit Evagrius of Pontus (d. c. 400) appears to have 
composed the first complete list of the seven (or eight) cardinal sins. His 
source — if a source must be assumed — ‘has not been discovered or 
preserved, unless it be in the Syriac of St. Ephraem.’ (p. 349, n. 128.) 

Apart from the argumentation of his central thesis Professor Bloomfield 
deals with a mass of minor subjects, such as the variation of the numbers 
seven and eight, the person of the Devil, the struggle theme, the relation 
between the cardinal virtues and sins, and the linking of the Sins with 
animals and diseases. My criticism of the author's thesis does not imply 
that the reading of these two chapters would be entirely unfruitful: the 
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exploration of little-known regions, meritorious in itself, sharpens the 
reader's acumen to the extreme and stimulates him to further research 
in this field. 

What the author can achieve when he finds himself on safer ground is 
shown eminently in the last chapter of Part I. Here he provides us with a 
thorough analysis of the origin and development of the concept in the 
Middle Ages and with enlightening pictures of the medieval background. 
A subdivision of this chapter would perhaps have been welcome, for the 
wealth of detail, though given with penetrating insight, somewhat blurs the 
total effect. Except for this perhaps trivial remark, however, one must give 
the author all the praise he fully deserves. 

There appear to have been three formulas for the deadly sins, which may 
be rendered by the mnemonic words glaitavs (John Cassian), siiaagl or 
viiaagl (Gregory the Great), and saligia (Henry of Ostia). Cassian’s 
list is the oldest and has influenced the Celtic world, especially with its 
eightfold scheme of Sins. When it appeared in later centuries in the 
Celtic penitential books it again exerted some influence on the Continent, 
which had already adopted the Gregorian list at an early date. The latter 
was also very influential in spreading the concept from the monastic to the 
general theological and the lay world. The third list appeared late in the 
Middle Ages and had no great influence until at the time of the Counter 
Reformation Canisius made it the standard scheme of all Catholic 
catechisms. 

After much vacillation between the Cassianic and the Gregorian lists 
the latter was firmly established in the twelfth century by the authority 
of Peter Lombard. In the next centuries the concept was more and more 
popularized, particularly by the penitential books, the handbooks on 
preaching and the collections of stories known as exempla or narrationes; 
indeed, the Sins became more important in the lay world and in literature 
than they had ever been in theology. 

Many other questions are dealt with in this chapter: the use of the tree 
image; the primary place of superbia in the earlier centuries and its 
replacement by avaritia in course of time; the gradual devaluation of 
acedia; the use of the ladder image; the connection of the Sins with the 
seven devils cast out of Mary Magdalene, with the Canaanite peoples and 
with animals and diseases; the increasing popularity 6f Prudentius’ psycho- 
machia theme; the opposition between the Sins and the seven petitions of 
the Lord’s prayer; the attitude of the great theologians of the thirteenth 
century towards the concept; the trial of man before God with the Devil 
as accuser; the attacks on the validity of the concept made in the later 
Middle Ages both by the mystics and the rationalists; the revival of the 
Satiric spirit, which is responsible for many great scenes of the Sins; the 
association of the concept with the dance of death; and, finally, the small 
place the Sins occupied in medieval art both in relation to their place in 


literature and to the exceedingly important place of the psychomachia theme 
in the plastic arts, 
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With this chapter Professor Bloomfield has obliged every student of 
things medieval. In the next four chapters he gives a detailed analysis of 
medieval literature as related to the concept and its side-issues. Chapter 
IV deals with the Sins in Anglo-Saxon vernacular and Latin literature, the 
other three with the literature of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, with occasional side-glances at Continental literature. It is 
impossible even to give a brief summary of all the authors and works listed 
in these chapters. From now on the book reads much like an extended 
bibliography and the omission of a number of unimportant works would 
certainly have improved its readability without doing damage to a 
completeness which, in fact, is unobtainable and undesirable in a book of 
this framework. The same may be said of the abundance of notes at the 
end of the book. One has to use both hands and a fair number of fingers 
to treat oneself fully to this copious meal! 

Up to about 1200 the Sins do not appear except in theological and 
especially homiletic literature. Aelfric and Wulfstan afford the most 
extensive treatment, and influence all other homilists. An interesting non- 
homiletic vernacular treatise is the prose dialogue Vices and Virtues 
(c. 1200), which has some confessions that approximate to Langland’s and 
Chaucer’s character types and which gives us perhaps the last example of 
the pure Cassianic list in England. 

In the thirteenth century four French authors, Pennaforte, Peraldus, 
Friar Laurent, and Vincent of Beauvais greatly influenced Continental and 
English writers. In England we encounter the name of Robert Grosseteste 
and only one outstanding English work, the Ancren Riwle. This work 
raises some problems, and future commentators will do well to read 
Professor Bloomfield’s arguments and conclusions on this subject. The 
fourteenth century opens with Dante, in whose hands ‘the concept received 
its most perfect and concretely precise expression’ (p. 159) in the 
‘Purgatorio’ of the Divine Comedy. England, on the other hand, has also 
many great treatments of the Sins in Robert Mannyng’s Handlyng Synne, 
the Cursor Mundi, the mystics, The Clensyng of Mannes Sowle, the 
Speculum Christiani, Chaucer's ‘Parson’s Tale’, Gower’s Confessio Amantis 
and Vox Clamantis, and, greatest of all, Langland’s Piers Plowman with 
its famous confession scene. 

Several of these works offer great problems, viz., Chaucer's ‘Parson's 
Tale’ and the Canterbury Tales as a whole, and Gower’s linking of the 
Sins with alchemy and astrology. Professor Bloomfield treats them 
extensively, but not conclusively. Although in the case of Gower he is 
more inclined to assume persisting Hellenistic influence I think the difficulty 
can be more satisfactorily explained by the impact of Oriental and Arabic 
science upon the later Middle Ages. 

Dissatisfaction with the Sins as a concept can be traced in the mystics 
and is clearly shown in the works of Wyclif and his followers. This 
dissatisfaction with the over-analysis and the numerical limitation of the 
Sins becomes even stronger in the fifteenth century. This century also 
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provides us with a number of other interesting features, such as the 
increasing importance of the Ostiensic list with that difficult Sin accidie 
or sloth in end-position, the classical influence as a sign of the approach of 
humanism and the Renaissance, the dance of death, the vision and psycho- 
machia themes. Important names and anonymous works are The Mirror 
of the Periods of Man’s Life, John Mirk, the Lanterne of Li3zt, Jacob's Well, 
Reginald Pecock, the Assembly of Gods, John Lydgate, and the Templum 
Domini. This last treatise raises great problems again because it links the 
Sins and the planets. “Where did this amazing re-welding of Sins and 
planets come from?’ Professor Bloomfields asks himself and us (p. 234). 
He lists various solutions and again pays tribute to that persistence of 
Gnostic elements throughout the Middle Ages. Here again I feel more 
inclined to what he adds as an afterthought, that ‘there is much to be said 
for Arabic influence.’ (p. 236.) 

By way of apotheosis the author concludes this chapter and his book 
with four great names of the sixteenth century: William Dunbar, Stephen 
Hawes, St. Thomas More and Edmund Spenser. The procession of the 
Sins in The Faerie Queene is the crowning piece of this medieval concept 
in spite of Spenser's modern attitude and his use of classical imagery, 
because both are inextricably interwoven with his general scheme, which 
is that of a fully medieval idea. 

A full apparatus occupies half the book with three Appendices, an almost 
perfect Bibliography, 135 pages of Notes, and five Indexes. A few 
additions might be made to the Bibliography: although in the Notes the 
author refers to the works of E. J. Arnould and Germaine Dempster, I 
have not been able to trace them in the Bibliography; Evelyn Lohr, 
Patristic Demonology in Old English Literature, New York, 1949, might 
have been mentioned. It is a pity that the text has not been revised more 
carefully, for a fairly large number of misprints can still be detected, 
especially in the Bibliography (the non-English authors and works!) and 
in the Notes, where, besides, some references have been left blank. To 
conclude this review I may point to some minor errors: on pp. 78 and 79 
Aldhelm of Malmesbury’s work is called respectively De laudibus virginitatis 
and De laudibus virginum; on p. 179 the author says about the Cloud of 
Unknowing: ‘The difference between venial and deadly sins is purely a 
matter of degree’, which he may compare with his note 185 on p. 416 
on the Scale of Perfection: ‘Father A. J. Denomy suggests, however, that 
here Hilton is discussing sin only from the point of view of union with God 
and not from the point of view of venial and mortal’; note 40, p. 408 should 
read: See below, p. 198; and note 171, p. 415 should be See above, n. 164. 


Rolduc. A. H. Cur. MEERTENS. 
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Fair, Foul, Nice, Proper. A Contribution to the Study of 
Polysemy. By Arne Rupsxocer. (Gothenburg Studies in 
English. I.) Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell. 1952. 505 pp. 
Price Kr; 25: 


The series ‘Gothenburg Studies in English’, founded by Prof. Frank Behre, 
starts with a semasiological work of considerable interest. This work aims 
at contributing to semasiology in general by throwing light on the semantic 
history of four common English adjectives. But unlike most writers on 
matters semantic, the author is not primarily concerned with the arising of 
new senses. The principal problem for Rudskoger is the disappearance of 
senses and the factors that cause it, more particularly the réle played by 
the conflict between different senses in a word. 
' The author has excerpted a large number of texts from the first three 
centuries of the New English period. He divides each century into two 
fifty-year periods and after determining the sense of the adjective he 
demonstrates the semantic development by means of statistical tables. In 
the introductory chapter he discusses certain difficulties connected with 
style. No mention is made of possible differences in various dialects. The 
difference between poetry and prose is touched on very lightly (p. 3). 
In an investigation where so much depends on the correct interpretation 
of a word one might have expected to find beside the examples from the 
Bible the text of the Greek original or the Vulgate. Incidentally, a reader 
who is not in the fortunate possession of a Pocket Book Bible will have 
some difficulty in verifying quotations from the Old Testament since these 
are given as PB along with page, instead of book, chapter and verse. 

In chapter II basic terms like ‘meaning’, ‘notion-field’ and ‘sense’ are 
discussed. Especially as regards ‘notion-field’ the reader might wish for 
a more clear-cut definition. The difference between ‘notion-field’ and 
‘sense’, which the author characterizes as ‘an important one’ (p. 12), does 
not seem to have led to any important practical consequences since those 
terms are used fairly indiscriminately in the discussion and grouping of 
the material. 

Chapters III—VI are devoted to the study of the four chosen adjectives 
as they meet us in the texts excerpted. The modern usage is illustrated by 
the addition of examples chiefly from 1920—1950. The author follows the 
sound method of giving not only the statistical results but also the examples, 
so that the reader can study the material for himself. The volume is 
swelled accordingly, the examples of ‘fair’ alone occupying over a hundred 
pages. On the whole, Rudskoger is successful in interpreting his examples. 
The collection of material has been carried out with painstaking care and 
we get a fairly accurate picture of the semantic development. In order to 
supplement his own material the author gives a rough outline of the 
semantic development of 24 other adjectives, principally by means of 
examples from the NED (ch. VII). In chapter VIII there is a statistical 
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survey of the loss of senses in 120 adjectives studied with the aid of the 
NED. 

Semantic values, by their very nature, do not lend themselves very 
readily to pigeon-holing. In the reviewer's opinion there lurks a danger 
in Rudskoger’s investigation of applying a too mechanical view to the 
phenomena under treatment. The author seems to take an excessive 
delight in classification for classification’s sake, especially in the chapter 
on ‘Fair’. The reader may easily lose his way in this labyrinth of categories, 
sub-categories, groups, sub-groups etc. An example: On p. 32 we find 
names of gods and goddesses grouped under the heading ‘Supernaturals, 
personified’. Why could these names not have been included among the 
ordinary ‘Females’ and ‘Males’ (pp. 26 and 31)? Similarly, a word 
like ‘nymph’ (p. 65) would hardly have been out of place among the 
‘Females’ (p. 34). The strict adherence to the principle of different 
determinates sometimes leads to obvious absurdities. We find a distinction 
made between, on the one hand, examples of the type ‘She was fair’ 
(‘Females’, p. 34 ff.), on the other, ‘She was a fair creature’ (“Bisexuals’, 
p. 58 ff.). After all, what is of essential interest here is whether ‘fair’ 
refers to a man or a woman, not whether ‘creature’ is added or not. It 
is therefore surprising to find ‘My Dolly was the fairest thing’ under 
‘Bisexuals’ (p. 63). In some cases, the reader is left entirely in the dark 
as to the sex of the person referred to (p. 62: V). The point is not merely 
a formal matter, since it may jeopardize the statistical reliability as regards 
the important distribution of ‘fair’ between the sexes. On the other hand, 
a special category sometimes seems desirable for examples that the author 
stows away in various groups. ~“Proper’ might thus call for a group of its 
own in examples like ‘a proper clergyman to unite us in the bands of 
wedlock’ (p. 275), ‘a proper minister to his court’ (p. 276), ‘his proper 
representative there was his Chancellor of the Exchequer’ (p. 276), and 
others. Rudskoger’s ‘fit, apt’ for the first two examples, ‘particular, 
distinctive’ for the last one, do not carry conviction. There is in the 
adjective here something of ‘invested with due authority’. 

Rudskoger is out to show that the cropping up of new senses may lead 
to polysemic conflicts, causing older senses to disappear. He has studied 
Edna Williams, The Conflict of Homonyms in English, (Yale Studies in 
English, 100, 1944), and has been further stimulated by Robert Menner, 
Multiple Meaning and Change of Meaning in English in Language, 21, 1945. 
The author draws a parallel between the risk of semantic conflict between 
homonyms of different origin and the conflicts that may arise between the 
senses within what is historically the same word. In the reviewer's opinion, 
however, the parallel is not quite unchallengeable. In the former case the 
conflict is there from the beginning, as it were, in the other, new senses 
arise that according to the author make it impossible to retain an older sense 
because of ambiguity of meaning. Now, if semantic conflict caused by 
a new sense can lead to.the loss of an older sense, the same factor ought 
to have been equally efficient in preventing the new sense from appearing 
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at all, ie. the conflict would not have come into being. Prof. Menner, 
in his above-mentioned paper, is aware of the necessity of discussing this 
aspect of the matter. He explains the ‘superficial paradox’ by referring 
to the gradual and unconscious nature of the extension of meaning. 
However that may be, it would have been of interest to hear Rudskoger’s 
view on this cardinal point, but the reader is disappointed if he looks for 
any mention of it in the discussion of general principles. The author's 
silence is the more conspicuous as here and there he speaks in passing of 
‘preventive polysemy’, e.g. pp. 403, 472 (unfair), p. 465 (Fr. protestant 
and protestataire). 

Besides polysemic disturbance the author mentions other factors that may 
contribute to loss of sense. Among these we find the existence of 
synonyms that could replace the word in the troublesome sense. The more 
synonyms there are, the more easily can that sense be expressed by another 
word. This may seem evident enough, but, on the other hand, if we adopt 
the author’s own starting-point and assume that there exists an embarras- 
sing multiplicity of meaning, it does not seem improbable that the abundance 
of synonyms may be, to some extent at least, a consequence of the need for 
more exact expressions. Cf. Fr. protestant — protestataire (above), Engl. 
bilious — biliary (p. 458). The author seems to take it too much for 
granted that the multitude of synonyms just existed. There may be a 
relation of cause and effect here that is not quite so simple as the author 
makes out. 

According to Rudskoger, a sense may, owing to fashion, become ‘so 
predominant as almost completely to oust the older senses’ (e.g. nice, 
pp. 266, 486). Now, ‘fashion’ in language is a very elastic term and the 
author may be excused if he cannot give an exhaustive definition of this 
‘vague and comprehensive group’ (p. 451). Still, a reader may put the 
natural question how an increased frequency of a word or sense that has 
been brought about by fashion, may be distinguished from an increase due 
to other causes. When the author ascribes to fashion such an important 
role in causing older senses to disappear, he does not always seem to apply 
in practice the caution he pronounces on p. 451: ‘One must be very careful 
not to make of this category a general depository for all cases otherwise 
inexplicable’. Above all, it must be borne in mind that if we ascribe an 
increase in frequency to fashion, we have also to reckon with a negative 
fashion, so to speak, i.e. a decrease in frequency. There is a risk here of 
the problem of sense-loss being over-simplified, so that the question why 
a sense was dropped may be dismissed simply by: It just wasn't fashionable 
any longer. 

It would carry us too far to enter upon a further discussion of the details 
of Rudskoger’s work. As has been seen, the book raises problems of 
paramount linguistic importance. -One of its indisputable merits is the 
mapping out of the semantic history in New English of four common 
English words. As regards the réle which the author attributes to semantic 
conflict in the loss of senses, his conclusions may not always meet with 
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general approval. But Rudskoger is to be complimented on not having 
shrunk from tackling a subject so beset with difficulties, so exposed to 
intermingled influences. Even if his work is not likely to represent the 
final word in the matter, it is a welcome contribution to the discussion of a 
semantic subject that is uncommonly full of complexities. 


Gothenburg. URBAN OHLANDER. 


Testimony Against Prophane Customs. By INCREASE MATHER. 
Reprinted from the 1687 edition with introduction and notes by 
William Peden and a bibliographical note by Lawrence Starkey. 
Charlottesville, Virginia. University of Virginia Press. Pp. 59. 
$ 5.00. 


Increase Mather, Puritan theocrat, one-time president of Harvard College, 
and author of some 175 books and pamphlets, represents admirably the 
theological and moral viewpoint of seventeenth century Boston. A famous 
scholar, a master of all the dead languages if not of the living, he could 
bury almost anything he wrote by ponderous quotation and allusions to 
Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and the Church Fathers. Moreover, he considered 
himself the caretaker of the morals of Massachusetts and God’s deputy 
on earth. Any slackening of the old Puritan way of life, any such modi- 
fication as the official introduction to Massachusetts soil of the Church of 
England, was anathema to him.. And in this little volume, beautifully 
reprinted in almost facsimile form, Mather has his say about the evils 
around him. 

One essay is an attack on the sin of drinking healths, since the custom 
has. no official or religious sanction and might well lead to drunkenness. 
A second condemns gambling, card playing, and games of chance. A third 
criticizes the conventional celebration of Christmas, since Mather argues 
that the exact date of Christ's birth is unknown, certain pagan customs have 
become intertwined with Christian practise, and the very word Christ-mass 
has unfortunate papist connotations. The fourth and final essay is an 
omnibus criticism of cock-fighting, new year's gifts, the commemoration 
of saints by feast days, and similar misdeeds and vanities. ‘They are good 
no where,’ Mather opines; ‘but in New-England they are a thousand times 
worse than in another place.’ 

As a whole, the little book reveals succinctly the position of the Puritan 
theocrat at a time when he could still justly claim some significance as an 
arbiter of public morals. As such it is an interesting curiosity, now made 
more easily available. The retention of the original typographical form in 
the reprinted volume gives the book a special interest but is hardly kind 
to the reader’s eyes. Nor does Mather’s excessive documentation make for 
easy reading. In a book so carefully prepared it is surprising to find 
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several misspellings (Massachusetts, p. 4; octavo and form, p. 58). 
Mather’s own idiosyncrasies in spelling and syntax have naturally been 
allowed to stand. 


University of Illinois. Joun T. FLANAGAN. 


Maryland Imprints, 1801—1810. By RocER PATTRELL BRISTOL. 
Charlottesville, Virginia. Published by the University of Virginia 
Press for the Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia. 
1953. Pp. 310. $7.50. 


The history of printing and the enumeration of imprints in the state of 
Maryland have been brought down to 1800 by three bibliographers 
working independently. The present volume makes no attempt to continue 
the survey of Maryland printing but does list the imprints to 1810. It is 
based primarily on the records collected by the American Imprints Inventory, 
now housed in the Library of Congress, but the author has compiled further 
data from newspaper announcements, other bibliographies, and several 
hundred municipal and college library catalogues. In all, 942 items are 
listed. The book is arranged alphabetically by years and includes as 
appendices an analysis of the location of the items consulted, an alphabetical 
list of Maryland printers and booksellers active within the period chosen, 
and an excellent topical index. 

Bibliographical research tools are not to be used like ordinary books, of 
course, but this volume has interest as well as value. One would expect 
a census of American imprints early in the nineteenth century to reveal an 
undue proportion of almanacs, directories, and legal codes. These certainly 
appear, as do sermons, grammars, and even auction catalogues. But there 
is a sprinkling of poetry, drama, and fiction, some original, some reprints 
of English works. Maryland printers saw fit during this period to issue 
editions of Robinson Crusoe (1803 and 1805), Moll Flanders, The Vicar 
of Wakefield, The Fool of Quality, The History of Sandford and Merton, 
and Rasselas. They also published books on freemasonry, punctuation, 
icehouses, medicine, duelling, and lawful amusements. One of the most 
interesting titles included in the inventory is Adventures of the Mammoth 
Cheese, purporting to be the account of the birth, parentage, and travels 
of that particular object. Unfortunately, the compiler tells us, there is no 
known copy of the volume. 

The book is carefully edited. To the student of printing it reveals the 
remarkable production and dissemination of printed books in such a time 
and place. To the historian it demonstrates the amazing breadth of 
interests in one American state at an early period in the development of 
the federal union. 


University of Illinois. Joun T, FLANAGAN. 
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Carlyle’s Unfinished History of German Literature. Edited by 
Hitt Sune. Lexington: Kentucky University Press. 1951. 
xxxvi + 156 pp. $3.—. 


‘A proposal for Carlyle to produce a history of German Literature in four 
volumes became a definite undertaking early in 1830. During the first 
half of that year, the project progressed rapidly. But shortly after mid- 
summer, the sudden collapse of the plans for its publication left Carlyle 
with a volume and a half of prepared manuscript on his hands. Under 
economic pressure he succeeded in publishing certain parts of the materials 
as review articles. Much remained unpublished, however, and the frag- 
mentary manuscript was among his accumulated papers at his death.’ 
Professor Shine has found the first volume of prepared manuscript (we do 
not know what happened to the next half volume) and has edited it in this 
book, with extensive notes, an informative introduction, and all the requisite 
information about the places where Carlyle published the portions he 
quarried from his manuscript. 

It has a two-fold interest; first as a document of Carlyle’s mind at a 
decisive stage of his development, and secondly as an indication of the 
extent of English knowledge of German literature about 1830; it also contains 
some fine pieces of writing, especially the first chapter on Literature in 
general. At the time he was writing, Carlyle certainly knew more about 
German literature than anyone else in England (Beddoes was in Germany), 
and the later volumes, which were never written, on modern German 
literature would have been of very great interest, for there he would have 
been able to draw on extensive first hand knowledge. The first volume 
deals with the Middle Ages, down to the Minnesingers, and it is plain that 
Carlyle, great as his interest was in this period, was working very largely 
from secondary sources; indeed, the whole work was written at Craigen- 
puttock, far from the resources of libraries, so it is difficult to see what else 
he could have done. The value of the work as an index of the reception 
of German literature in England lies partly in this circumstance; the texts 
were not available to the ordinary reader, even had he been able to read 
them. Even so, the work contains many memorable phrases, penetrating 
remarks thrown off carelessly: ‘It must be owned too that in this fair Poetic 
Land of Minnesinging, we are treated with fragrance rather than with food 
and drink’ is an example (p. 86). As an index to the state of the mind 
that produced these remarks the book is much more interesting, especially 
when it is remembered that it was written in the months immediately 
preceding Sartor Resartus. Professor Shine’s notes on this aspect of it 
are very suggestive. 

The editorial work has been well done; Carlyle’s references have been 
checked and identified, his quotations verified and discrepancies pointed 
out, so that we can judge where he has gone wrong and where he was 
following the advice or the text available to him. His quotations from 
medieval German are sometimes rather erratic, but nearly all slips have 
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been tracked down. Unfortunately there are a fair number of misprints in 
the notes, which make one wonder occasionally whether some slips are 
Carlyle’s or the printer's. For instance, Schw&bisch appears twice in the 
notes as ‘Swabisch’ (p. 138 & 139), Sebastian Brant appears in the 
Introduction as ‘Sabastian’ (p. xxvii) and Zacharias Werner as ‘Zacharius’ 
(p. xxiv), so that when we find ‘Papin and Charlemagne’ in Carlyle’s text 
(p. 72) we cannot be sure whether he wrote ‘Papin’ or ‘Pepin’, or when we 
read Liger Canuti (p. 74) for Liber, whether the slip is Carlyle’s or not. 
In this particular case the editor has missed a point of Carlyle’s scholarship: 
Carlyle is talking about ‘the noted Codex Quadrumanus, named also Liger 
[sic] Canuti, which lies in the Cotton Library, in this country. It is like 
Ottfried’s work, a Harmony of the Gospels; the tongue is regarded by 
English Antiquarians as a sort of Anglosaxon; tho’ Adelung, and the 
Germans rather consider it a Low-German (Nieder-Deutsch), that is to 


' say, not Anglosaxon but Saxon; and the age of it some centuries less’. 


The editor elucidates the reference to Adelung, but does not tell us that 
what Carlyle (following Bouterwek) has in mind here is the British Museum 
Cotton MS. ‘C’ of the Heliand. Schmeller’s pioneer edition of the Heliand 
appeared in 1830, the year Carlyle was writing, but could hardly have 
reached Craigenputtock in time for Carlyle to refer to it, and he seems not 
to have known of its existence. The editor also does not explain why 
Carlyle gives some praise to Wolfram’s Titurel (p. 83) but does not 
mention Parzival, though it was available in C. H. Myller's Sammlung 
deutscher Gedichte, vol. I (1782—84) which Carlyle mentions (p. 46) 
when dealing with the Nibelungenlied. Is he here following his secondary 
source, or expressing an implied — and surprising — preference for Titurel 
over Parzival? 


London. LEONARD FORSTER. 


Glorious Incense: The Fulfillment of Edgar Allan Poe. By 
Ha.peen Brappy. Washington, D.C.: The Scarecrow Press. 
1953. 234 pp. $4.50. 


This book derives its title from a remark Poe is reported to have made to 
Mrs. Mary Gove: ‘I love fame ... I would drink to the very dregs the 
glorious intoxication. I woul have incense ascend in my honour from 
every hill and hamlet ...’ It is not, however, a carefully organized and 
documented history of Poe’s fame, which would have been useful even if 
reviewing much familiar territory, but a kind of throwing together of 
miscellaneous information without much sense of direction. 

In his preface the author says — severally — that Glorious Incense ‘is 
the chronicle of a gifted young man who succeeded in his ambition’, 
that it is ‘a literary survey of critical opinions of him from roughly 1850,’ 
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and that it is ‘a digest, or a review, of the elements which have served to 
establish Poe at last among the immortals.’ None of these aims is fully 
carried out, and the best way to describe the book is to say that in 185 
pages of text the author presents four chapters whose material is captioned 
‘Aims and Attainment,’ ‘Theorist and Technician,” ‘Renown and Recog- 
nition,’ and ‘Fable and Fact.’ A good deal of this material has to do with 
matters already investigated in many articles and books, notably Killis 
Campbell's The Mind of Poe (1933) — such matters as Poe's relation 
to his time, the sources of his tales, his methods of revision, the auto- 
biographical element in his writings, his reading and education, his recog- 
nition at home and abroad, etc. The reasonable complaint against this 
book is not that these topics are exhausted — indeed, the account is never 
closed — but that data concerning them are not effectively developed into 
interpretation. The book is full of thesis material, but it lacks a thesis 
to give it body. It is, as has been noted, a miscellany. 

In itself such a miscellany may possess a certain reference value, but in 
this instance the value is obscured by amateurish and tasteless expression. 
Such inept phrases as ‘Poe waxed Platonic’ or ‘Poe aimed his shots at the 
reader's nervous system’ are all too common. Various observations, too, 
are questionable to say the least, — for instance, that Poe ‘ranks in 
American letters with Emily Dickinson as a perspicacious poet of love’ or 
that (speaking of Poe’s physical decline), ‘it may be that the bevy of 
women with whom he was often associated made further inroads on his 
vitality.’ 

Perhaps the author's most challenging assertion is that ‘by working hard, 
constantly writing and incessantly revising, Poe in his maturity lived a 
busy, gratifying life, the kind he preferred.’ It is true that Poe lived the 
only life for him, and that it was not the ‘vice-ridden’ life of the spurious 
Poe legend. We know now that Poe was hard-working, conscientious, 


resourceful, but that his life was gratifying — surely this idea Poe would 
reject. His words to Lowell ring with conviction if not with truth: ‘My 
life has been whim — impulse — passion — a longing for solitude — a 


scorn of all things present, in an earnest desire for the future.’ 

The most valuable part of Glorious Incense is the third chapter ‘Renown 
and Recognition’ which assembles much information about Poe's reception 
abroad and at home. The author feels the need to present the evidence 
in the case of Poe, not so much objectively as defensively, but what is most 
needed he does not give. What is needed is a thorough reappraisal, given 
the evidence, of Poe’s position as a major artist. Such attacks as those of 
Ivor Winters in America and Aldous Huxley in England have not yet been 


met with the authority and the interest that Poe himself gave to literary 
issues in his day. 


Union College, Haroitp W. Biopcett. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
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Thought in Twentieth-Century English Poetry. By RAYMOND 
Tscuumi. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1951. 299 pp. 
18/— net. 


There is no doubt that there has been a remarkable shift in the English 
poetry of the last thirty years, away from emotional description toward 
a poetry of ideas, where the intellectual element is predominant. So one 
feels that Dr. Tschumi is justified in regarding contemporary poetry from 
just this angle: the approach by way of the poets’ ‘thought’ is both original 
and useful. 

He is concerned of course with poetical thought and is very careful to 


distinguish it from philosophical thought: as he says, ‘more or less coherent 


philosophies, which are very different from one another, could be extracted 
from the prose works of Yeats, Muir, Eliot, Read and Turner, and the 
thought in these works is justified by didactic, pragmatic, not aesthetic, 
purposes, whereas the thought expressed in their poems cannot be 
translated into, and destroyed by, the things it means, and is not 
independent from its form, although it can be analysed separately.’ 

Discussing the two main trends in English philosophy, Empiricism and 
Idealism, he detects them also in the poetical thought, and maintains that 
‘most of the philosophical verse written in the present century belongs to 
this second category, and is analogous in this respect to the metaphysical 
poetry of the seventeenth century.’ Dr. Tschumi’s analysis is therefore 
a confirmation of the affinity of the poetical ideal of the early seventeenth 
century with that of our own time, an affinity which found its expression 
in the ‘rediscovery’ of the metaphysical poets in the ‘twenties of this 
century. This rediscovery was due to several circumstances, which have 
been amply discussed by different writers, and Dr. Tschumi is right in 
avoiding a repetition of their enquiries. He confines himself to the 
recognition of the importance of thought in contemporary poetry, and sets 
out to examine the work of a number of isolated poets in order to show the 
different ways in which ideas find expression. 

The five main essays in the book deal with W. B. Yeats, Edwin Muir, 
T. S. Eliot, Herbert Read and Cecil Day Lewis. It appears that the choice 
of these five writers is not due to a belief in their superiority to their 
contemporaries; they have been chosen simply because the author considers 
them to be the clearest examples of five different approaches. It must be 
said that the demonstration of this point is not wholly convincing because 
of the uneven quality of the five essays. : 

The first essay is a remarkably clear and useful exposition of Yeats’ 
visionary system. The two essays on Edwin Muir and Cecil Day Lewis 
are admirable and say something new about authors who until now have 
been too little commented on. Dr. Tschumi illustrates the basic conflict 
between time and eternity which is at the core of Muir's poetry, and 
follows with clarity and precision the evolution of C. Day Lewis’ thought. 


E, S. XXXV. 1954. | 12 
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But in the chapter on Eliot, while succeeding in demonstrating a unity in 
Eliot’s thought from Prufrock to the Quartets, Dr. Tschumi’s questioning 
of the poet’s method in The Waste Land seems, today, naif. It is in this 
essay that a peculiar lack of perspective makes its first appearance. The 
author is perhaps hindered by an inability to grasp the music of the English 
language; he finds Eliot obscure and adopts an ‘aesthetic criterion’ to 
condemn his wealth of allusion, failing to realize that it is just on aesthetic 
grounds that the impression of obscurity in some allusive passages in The 
Waste Land is redeemed. The incantatory quality of sounds in these 
passages is in itself a first revelation of beauty, even when they are 
imperfectly understood. 

This lack of sensitivity to the sound of English poetry is perhaps 
responsible for some statements which weaken the end of the excellent 
essay on Herbert Read. Dr. Tschumi, after a penetrating analysis of Read’s 
aesthetics, implies that his poetry is superior to his prose in depth and 
in the development and expression of his ideas. But the fact remains that 
Read's poetry — including the passages quoted in the book under review 
— is irremediably dull-sounding, while his prose is lively and enlivening. 
This is why Read enjoys in England a higher reputation as an essayist 
than as a poet. 

In the final chapter of Dr. Tschumi’s book, the thought of nine other 
poets is more briefly reviewed. Their choice is again rather eclectical. 
They include two Americans, Robinson Jeffers and E. A. Robinson, an 
Irishman, A. E. (G. W. Russell), poet-novelists like D. H. Lawrence and 
Aldous Huxley, and three of the best-known contemporaries, Robert 
Graves, Stephen Spender and W. H. Auden — but the largest part of the 
chapter is given to the little known W. J. Turner. Once again, Dr. 
Tschumi has been fascinated by the consistency and organic development 
of thought in the last-named poet, though on aesthetic grounds his merits 
are not so obvious. All the same, the analysis of Turner's thought (the 
most thorough attempted, as far as I know) is brilliant, illuminating, as it 
does, a minor literary figure. This investigation of minor figures is very 
relevant as showing how the tendency which Dr. Tschumi's book illustrates 
is not restricted to a few major poets, but is fundamental in the period. 

Besides, this chapter of brief sketches contributes to give, through 
contrast and accumulation rather than through synthesis, a more general 
picture of the ideas embodied in modern poetry. And it allows the author 
to draw some interesting and convincing conclusions: 1) “The poetical 
thought (in the poems examined) is not didactic and does not serve to 
expound ideas or systems rationally’; 2) In spite of this, ‘a coherent 
thought lies hidden behind these works’, a thought which ‘only an intuitive 
reading or a close analysis of the poems may discover and extract’. 

These two conclusions tend to confirm that in this century the English 
poets have achieved something new, in the rediscovery of thought as poetry. 
In other words, that unification of sensibility which Eliot had advocated in 
the ‘twenties, has been attained: contemporary poets do ‘feel their thought 
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as immediately as the odour of a rose.’ Dr. Tschumi’s book is an excellent 
illustration of some of the ways in which this unification has been reached 
by individual poets. 


Rome. Giorcio MELCcHIORI. 


Word Index to James Joyce’s Ulysses. By Mires L. HANLEy, 
assisted by Martin Joos, Theresa Fein, and Others. University 
of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1951. xxiii + 392 pp. $4.75. 


This is the third mimeographed printing of a book first published in 1937. 
It consists of an Introduction, a list of errata in the Random House edition 
(this edition of Ulysses was chosen as being the most easily available to 
American readers), a conversion table for locating passages in the Shake- 
speare and Odyssey Press editions, an alphabetical index verborum of the 
29,899 different words occurring in Ulysses, and supplementary lists of 
foreign words and phrases, numbers and symbols, and money expressions. 
Two statistical tables by Theresa Fein and some suggestions for the 
employment of the index by Martin Joos conclude the book. The principal 
word-list gives the number of occurrences of all the words used more than 
four times, and page and line references for those occurring twenty-five 
times or less, for proper names, and for words connected with the various 
themes of the book. 

The original purpose of the author in undertaking this arduous task was 
to gain experience for indexing the contents of a large collection of phono- 
graph records made by him in New England. The result of his labour will 
be welcomed by scholars in various fields. As indicated in the Introduction, 
the index can be used as a finding-list for most of the words and phrases 
in Ulysses, or as a tool to enable the student of association psychology to 
trace the stream of consciousness as presented by Joyce. For students of 
style and literary technique it will provide a means of following out the 
recurrent images and verbal parallels which characterize the complicated 
thematic development in Ulysses. To linguists, finally, the greatest value 
of the index will be its evidence on the subject of word frequency, though 
this evidence is somewhat obscured by the author's failure to differentiate 
between the semantic varieties of a word. Thus rose, noun, is not 
distinguished from rose, past tense of rise. Two of the uses to which the 
index may be put are exemplified in an appendix. ~The first one is in 
the field of vocabulary statistics; it leads to the rather surprising conclusion 
that ‘the language of the book [i.e. Ulysses] is not as peculiar as it may 
first appear’; the second illustrates the use of the index as a finding-list 
for thematically important words. 

Though ‘a few corrections have been inserted’ in this reproduction of 
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the previous version of the index, the bibliographical information on p. v-vi 
has not been brought up to date; it should be checked with the relevant 
sections in the new Joyce bibliography published by John J. Slocum and 
Herbert Cahoon (Yale University Press, New Haven, 1953). The way 

in which the editors have handled the 260,430 words of the Ulysses text 

is exemplary, and the pages describing the techniques used by them in 
processing this vast mass of material make interesting reading. 


Nijmegen. J. G. RiEWALD. 


Spoken English. A Short Guide to English Speech. By 
Davip SHILLAN. Longmans, Green and Co. 1954. 89 pp. 3/9. 


Mr Shillan has added one more to the increasing number of books and 
booklets purporting to initiate foreign students into the mysteries of 
English pronunciation. The bulk of his Short Guide consists of exercises 
in sound production — vowels, consonants, semivowels, word-stress and 
intonation — on one page, with commentary facing them on the next. 
The vowels and consonants are embedded in idiomatic sentences including a 
number of proverbs and quotations, with stresses and stress-groups clearly 
indicated. Any student in the intermediate stage is sure to benefit greatly 
by working through this copious material, preferably with the help of five 
10 in. double-sided records issued by the Linguaphone Institute. 

A few suggestions and criticisms are appended to this general recom- 
mendation in the hope that they may prove useful for a second edition. 
The transcriptions are not altogether free from misprints ([2’raiv] for 
[2’raiv] on p. vi, ’pho’tographer for pho’tographer on p. 9, [’wensdi] for 
[’wenzdi] on p. 17, [maeg/nifisant] for [mzg’nifisant] on p. 67, [’zi:brezat] 
for ['zi:brazat] on p. 75, [Si’a:t] for [di’a:t] on p. 79; other printer's errors 
are Proberb for Proverb on p. 41, and a full stop instead of a comma after 
“liquid” on p. 85). Secondary stress marks should have been placed 
before the second syllables of electrifi’cation and prognosti’cation on p. 9; 
a few more examples, such as e’xamine — e,xami’nation, pro’nouuce — 
pro,nunci’ation, would have been useful. — Is the pronoun in ‘Did he say’ 
really pronounced [i:], as long as the stressed vowel in ‘leaving’ (p. 12)? 
— Is it true that the vowel in ‘hat’ and ‘back’ ‘cannot be produced without 
“length” (p.19)? — Is ‘has’ in “That fat man has taken my black jacket’ 
really [haz], or just [oz] (p. 19)? Same question with regard to nr. 11 
(and to nr. 5 on pp. 24/25, nr. 1 on pp. 28/29, and elsewhere). — On p. 44 
Ruritania is printed so as to siggest the pronunciation [z] instead of [ei]. 
— I was surprised to read (p. 59) that not only voiceless, but also voiced 
plosives have a ‘breathy’ quality — [bh] as well as [ph]. Is this 
“standard” English as spoken, for example, by the announcers of the 
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B.B.C.’ — to quote the author's definition on p. 11? — Is ‘good for you’ 
[’gud fo: ju:] or [’gud fa ju:] (p. 61)? 

Some of the general remarks in the Introduction and elsewhere show 
that the author is not a grammarian as well as a phonetician; but then it is 
difficult to be all things to all men. Rather than cavil at his concluding 
from a standardized grammatical terminology to ‘a common system of 
grammatical structure’ (p. 1), or his incidental remark on ‘the implications 
of our English “lack of grammar’’ (p. 3), I would like to quote with 
approval his warning: ‘In English it is not the words that convey the 
meaning; it is how we say them’ (p. 3); and to thank him for enabling me 
to correct my stress patterns in a number of instances, and for teaching 
me one or two new words and phrases: ‘Bob’s your uncle’ among them. 


Groningen. R. W. ZANDVOORT. 


Current Literature, 1953 
I. Fiction, Poetry and Drama 


This has been another rather barren year for original creative literature, 
though perhaps not quite so barren as the two or three that have preceded 
it. Not that there has been any dearth of writers. According to publishers’ 
figures over four thousand works of fiction were published during the 
twelvemonth, but most of these, of course, were mediocre productions 
aimed at the popular market; and of the rest it is difficult to find one 
that is really outstanding. The American novelist William Faulkner, 
who in 1949 was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature and whose 
achievement is recognised on both sides of the Atlantic, is one to whom 
we look with interest and expectancy. His most recent work, Requiem 
for a Nun (Chatto & Windus, 11/6) is, however, disappointing; and we 
say this despite the opinion of one critic (quoted by the publishers in their 
‘blurb’ to the second edition) that it is ‘one of Faulkner's most successful 
experiments in narrative form.’ It is indeed doubtful whether it should 
be called a novel at all if we use that term in its generally accepted sense. 
Rather it is a story told partly in narrative, partly in dramatic form and 
divided into three acts in the manner of a play. Each act is preceded 
by a lengthy exposition. The setting and the background is the court- 
house of a small Southern town, which is the one building that has with- 
stood the vicissitudes and ravages of time and in a sense epitomises the 
whole history of the place. Perhaps too it is symbolic of the history of 
humanity. The central character is a negress, Nancy, formerly a nursemaid, 
who is lying under sentence of death for the murder of her employers’ 
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young child. The drama occupies the few months between her conviction 
and the eve of her execution. During that time it transpires that the crime 
was committed from what Nancy conceived at the time to be an altruistic 
and humanitarian motive, for the mother was a woman of doubtful 
character who was conspiring to run away with her lover and take the 
child with her. Nancy goes to her death stoically, even happily, convinced 
that if she has done wrong there will be forgiveness for her hereafter. 
Her fortitude and her trust make a deep impression on the mother, who 
visits her in her last moments. No words of blame, accusation or 


recrimination pass, and if the mother is not ‘converted’ or ‘saved’ in any — 


conventional sense we are perhaps to believe that her life has been changed 
by the experience and that she has come to see something of the mystery 
and the enigma of existence and of suffering. 

Mr. Faulkner’s method of presenting his story is an experimental one, but 
we cannot feel that the experiment is really successful. In the dramatic 
parts impressionism has failed to produce any very consistent or unifying 
impression, and the only character that is really convincing is the simple 
negress. She at least does live for us, but we rarely seem to penetrate 
to the heart of the others. In the narrative and descriptive parts the author 
too often contrives to get us lost in a maze of words. His sentences are 
very long and unwieldy (a number stretch to a page or even a page and a 
half), with clause piled upon clause and parenthesis within parenthesis, 
so that too frequently we are left with a sense of bewilderment, and have 
to stop and sort it all out to get to the meaning of it. But perhaps that 
is the picture of life the author wishes the book to leave upon us. If so, 
the view is a legitimate one, but the method hardly renders it convincing. 

Scarcely more satisfactory is Rosamond Lehmann’s The Echoing Grove 
(Collins, 12/6), a variation upon the age-old theme of the eternal triangle, 
and the spiritual biography of two sisters, one of whom was at one time 
in love with the husband of the other. When we meet them they are both 
middle-aged widows, but in retrospect their inner lives are lived over again 
and their experiences of earlier years are intermingled and interwoven with 
what they now are as a result of those experiences. Again there is a 
certain insubstantiality about the book; things are seen as through a glass 
darkly; we seem to be following only half-real wraiths and shadows, and 
there is not one of the characters who really captures our sympathy or 
appeals to our imagination. The literary style is, as always with Miss 
Lehmann, finely turned and polished; but style alone does not make a novel. 

Ivy Compton-Burnett’s The Present and the Past (Gollancz, 12/6) 
follows the usual pattern of this author's novels: the middle-class country 
house, the two generations, the clear-cut social classes, the subdued and 
somewhat sardonic humour, the slightly cynical vein of satire and the 
revelation of character and personality by dialogue rather than by action. 
The theme is the domestic and social complications caused by a divorced 
wife coming to live near her former husband, who has married again. 
There is rather more geniality than in most of Miss Compton-Burnett’s 
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earlier works; the general atmosphere is less sombre and the treatment 
lighter, but the technique is, by and large, the same. If the book worthily 
sustains the position as a novelist that Miss Compton-Burnett has by this 
time established for herself it does nothing to modify or enhance it. 

Still another country house serves as the background of L. P. Hartley's 
The Go-Between (Hamish Hamilton, 11/—), the central figure of which 
is a certain Leo, a boy of twelve years old who goes to stay for a holiday 
with the family of a school friend. With the splendour of the place he 
is enchanted and dazzled, but it comes as a shock to his childish and 
innocent mind to realise that against this background of seeming stability 
and well-being there is being enacted and lived out a human tragedy. 
As more and more he becomes aware of the jealousies, the intrigues, the 
unhappiness of the inmates, in which he himself is unwittingly caught up, 
his illusion is shattered. It is symbolic of a truth at the heart of life: 
the divergence of innocence and experience, the lack of correspondence 
between the dream and the reality. Mr Hartley writes well. He has 
entered with understanding into the mind of the young boy and enables 
us to appreciate his disappointment and bewilderment without in any 
way denigrating the adult characters. A subdued sense of sadness over- 
hangs the story, a sadness that is all the more affecting because it is 
treated imaginatively and is devoid of all bitterness. It is the contradiction 
that seems inherent in the scheme of things. ; 

Finally there is Harvest Moon, by Rupert Croft-Cooke (Macmillan, 12/6). 
Mr Croft-Cooke is no newcomer to the novel. His latest book is the 
story of the murder of an arch-criminal from the London underworld by 
a young gipsy on a Kentish farm during the hop-picking season. That at 
least is the climax to which it works up, but the murder is not the really 
important thing. The chief merits of the story lie first in the faithful and 
realistic depiction of life amongst the hop-pickers, whether in the hop- 
garden, in the hopper-huts or in the local public houses; secondly in the 
sympathetic portrayal of the gipsy folk, especially of the young man Nelson; 
and thirdly in the creation of an indefinable sense of horror and repugnance 
at the sinister figure of that emperor of the underworld, Dyce Creston, 
who by sheer force of terror dominates, cows, degrades and dehumanises 
those whom he gets into his power and whom he chooses to use for his 
own ends or to satisfy his own lusts. He represents all that is lowest and 
most debased in human nature magnified to proportions larger than life; and 
with this he combines a soulless efficiency and determination so that he 
becomes a symbol of that evil and ruthless totalitarian power of which we 
have come to know so much in the modern world. Harvest Moon is 
certainly a book which should not be passed over. Not that criticism 
cannot be levelled against it. The farmer and his wife, for instance, are not 
entirely convincing, and there are one or two things in the story which 
are never satisfactorily explained, but taken all in all it is different from 
anything that has yet appeared. 

One of the most accomplished novelists of the present age is W. Somerset 
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Maugham. His Selected Novels have been published in three volumes 
by Messrs. Heinemann (15/— per vol.). The first volume contains Liza 
of Lambeth, Cakes and Ale and Theatre; the second volume The Moon 
and Sixpence, The Narrow Corner and The Painted Veil; the third volume 
Christmas Holiday, Up at the Villa and The Razor's Edge. The author 
has written a preface to each volume explaining the genesis of the stories 
it contains. Similar collections have already appeared of the plays and 
the short stories, to which the present three volumes are intended to be 
complementary. Together they give us all that is best and most 
characteristic in the work of Somerset Maugham, and should stand as a 
worthy memorial to a life devoted to English letters in all its principal 
branches. 

Amongst short stories two new publications deserve notice. The Short 
Stories of Frank O’Connor (Hamish Hamilton, 12/6) contains twenty- 
seven tales, five of them not hitherto published in any collection. They 
are the author's own choice from amongst his now very considerable 
output of this type, and all are set in his native Ireland or deal with 
Irish folk. Collected Stories by Osbert Sitwell (Macmillan & Duckworth, 
25/—) is prefaced by a delightfully egotistical essay on the art of the 
short story, which has rather needlessly irritated some of the critics. In 
theme, in style and in treatment Sir Osbert’s stories, of course, are very 
different from those of Mr. O’Connor. To compare the two is impossible 
and in any case would be pointless: we can read both and appreciate both, 
for each writer is a master in his own way. In neither collection are all the 
pieces of equal merit, but that is only to be expected. At least there is 
not a single one that we should wish away. 

To turn now from fiction to essays, one of the really delightful books 
of the year is Walter de la Mare’s Private View (Faber & Faber, 18/—). 
Mr de la Mare has long been recognised as one of the outstanding poets 
of the present century, with a style and a vision all his own. The present 
volume consists mainly of reviews and articles contributed to literary 
periodicals over a period of some forty years. Many of them, as might 
be expected, concern fellow-poets, past, recent and contemporary, but 
some too have a linguistic interest (as for example a review of Elizabeth 
Wright's Rustic Speech and Folk Lore and an article on ‘Pure English’), 
while still others deal with the very intangible yet none the less real 
subjects of imagination, aesthetics and artistic values. All are com- 
paratively brief, yet each is a finished piece of work, revealing as much 
of the author as of the subject with which it deals. The whole collection 
is a rich garnering from a long life spent in the service of and devotion 
to English letters. Lord David Cecil contributes an introduction in which 
he commends the volume and examines Mr de la Mare’s methods of 
criticism. 

Worthy of notice too is William Sansom’s Pleasures Strange and Simple 
(Hogarth Press, 12/6), characterised by an easy yet forceful style, a vivid 
power of description and a quiet sense of restrained humour. The subjects 
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are many and varied, some light, some more serious, and the volume is 
sprinkled with scraps’ of quaint and out-of-the-way information. Mr 
Sansom is best known as a novelist, but the present collection is testimony 
to his competence also in this other field of letters. 


Several notable books of verse have appeared. The best anthology 
is probably The Faber Book of Twentieth Century Verse, edited by 
J. Heath-Stubbs and D. Wright (Faber & Faber, 12/6). In his introduction 
Mr. Heath-Stubbs makes the interesting suggestion that the real antithesis 
of style to be found in twentieth-century poetry is ‘the contrast of 
Innocence and Experience, the one dominated by the image of a garden, 
the other by a city’, and the very wide selection of poems that follows 
goes far towards bearing out this suggestion. It should be mentioned, | 
however, that the editors have no axe to grind and no preconceived theory 
to prove. Their selection has been made first, as the result of a careful 
study of the verse produced in Britain during the last fifty years; the 
thesis, so far as there is one, is drawn from this. Of course, every 
anthologist lays himself open to criticism for what he has failed to include, 
but this much at least can be said for the selection given in the present 
volume: it is all good verse, it represents a variety of schools, and every 
piece will stand on its own merits. It follows as a matter of course that 
many of the better-known poets are included, but there is also much from 
the lesser-known; and fame or obscurity have had no part in determining 
the proportion of space allocated to each writer. Nor is the contemporary 
given precedence over the older merely because it is contemporary. The 
book is a valiant and conscientious attempt to give a picture of all that is 
best and most representative in English poetry from the time of Hardy to 
the present day, and as such it should be given a sympathetic welcome. 

One is less impressed by the P.E.N. anthology New Poems, 1953, 
edited by Robert Conquest, Michael Hamburger and Howard Sergeant 
(Michael Joseph, 10/6). In an introductory essay Miss C. V. Wedgwood 
points out that gradually poets are turning away from the esoteric idiom 
of the past decade or so and are looking once more to the language of 
daily life as their medium; that in effect poetry appears to be reverting 
to the traditional once again. The verses that follow certainly give 
evidence of this, but it is to be regretted that so many of them seem 
exercises in poetical expression without becoming poetry. The editors 
present them to the reader as being representative of the best of the verse 
published in the year 1952. ‘Best’, it is true, is a relative term, but one 
cannot help feeling that the standard might have been a little more exacting. 
There may be perfectly legitimate reasons why several well-known poets 
who certainly published work in that year do not find a place, but. all 
the same their absence is to be regretted. 

Any work of C. Day Lewis deserves mention, if only on account of the - 
position he occupies amongst the poets of contemporary England and 
because he is, at the moment, the Professor of Poetry at Oxford. An 
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Italian Visit (Cape, 7/6) has been much discussed, but it is doubtful 
whether it adds anything to the author's stature or enhances his reputation. 
It is an impressionistic narrative poem, falling into seven sections each of 
which is concerned with one stage of the journey. There are many 
reminiscences and echoes of the manner of earlier poets, but the quality 
of the verse is very uneven. Sporadically it is infused with a high 
imaginative quality, but there are times too when it becomes pedestrian and 
prosaic. At its best it is as good as anything that Mr Day Lewis has 
written, but the level of the best is not sustained. One has the impression 
that the poet is discharging a self-imposed task, gallantly persevering but 
often flagging. The impression may be unjustified, but it is there. 

We have referred above to Walter de la Mare’s volume of essays. 
Alongside it may be placed his new collection of lyrics O Lovely England 
and Other Poems (Faber & Faber, 10/6). Mr de la Mare has now passed 
his eightieth birthday and can look back over a long life in which poetry 
has been his constant joy and inspiration. There is something timeless 
about his verses. From the first his mastery of his chosen medium has 
been sure and his vision has never failed him. Some of the pieces in the 
present volume are quite recent, others go back almost fifty years, but 
none of them could have been written by anyone else, for Walter de la 
Mare occupies a distinctive place in the poetry of the twentieth century, 
in which he may hope to rest secure for many years to come. 

The Ermine, by Ruth Pitter (The Cresset Press, 8/6) is but a slender 
volume of sixty-odd pages but it contains all the verses written during the 
past seven years that she wishes to preserve. The thirty-one pieces of 
which it is composed are all of them short, lyrical poems. The subjects 
are varied but all are characterised by a fineness of feeling, a tenderness 
and a perceptive imagination. Her diction is simple but carefully chosen, 
her imagery concrete but evocative. In her feeling for nature and the 
sense of a spiritual reality behind the outward forms there is something 
Wordsworthian. In every sense of the word Ruth Pitter is a modest 
writer; she says much in a few words and says it unpretentiously. She 
may not be one of the most talked-of poets of the present day, but she is 
one of the more significant. 

Then we should notice also the small collection Poems, 1953 by Robert 
Graves (Cassell, 7/6), containing less than thirty pieces in varying forms 
and modes but all carefully wrought in plain, simple diction. Amongst 
‘collected editions’ there are Collected Poems, 1934-52, by Dylan Thomas 
(Dent, 12/6), whose sudden death towards the end of the year cut short a 
career which seemed to be full of promise for the future; The Collected 
Poems of Herbert Read (Faber & Faber, 15/—), which now supersedes the 
volume under that title published some few years ago; The Poetical Works 
of Robert Bridges (O.U.P., 12/6), a re-issue of the edition in the Oxford 
Standard Authors, but including for the first time the whole of The 
Testament of Beauty; and The Complete Poems of Lionel Johnson, edited 
by Iaian Fletcher (The Unicorn Press, 26/—). Lionel Johnson died in 1902, 
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at the age of thirty-five, and hitherto has been known to the reading 

public mainly through a few pieces printed in anthologies. Mr Fletcher 
has rendered a service in making the whole of his work easily available, 
- and yet in a sense he has disappointed us. It is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that Johnson wrote far too much. His poetic inspiration was 
very fitful and only too often he seems to have been unsure of himself. 
Save in a few pieces his power of expression seems to fall short of his 
perception. It is no doubt as well to know the truth about our poets, 
and the truth can be derived only from an acquaintance with the whole; 
but perhaps when all is said and done the anthologists have been Lionel 
Johnson's best advocates. 


The year has been particulary barren of new plays of any outstanding 
merit. T. S. Eliot’s The Confidential Clerk was performed at the 
Edinburgh Festival in August, 1953, and subsequently had a good run in 
London, but by the end of the year no printed version of it had appeared. 
Suffice it to say that it is what we may call a serious comedy on the theme 
of family entanglements, frustrated desires and unachieved ambitions. 
The Collected Plays of Terence Rattigan (Hamish Hamilton, 2 vols., 
15|-— per vol.) brings together the dramatic works, now fairly numerous, 
of one who has made his name in the English theatre in the past ten 
or twelve years. It is perhaps too early yet to assess Mr. Rattigan’s 
significance or his position in relation to the other dramatists of his age. 
He is certainly a popular playwright, but his comments on drama in general 
and the playwright’s art in particular are not very penetrating, and more 
than a little prejudiced. Poems and Plays by Gordon Bottomley, edited 
by Claude Colleer Abbott (The Bodley Head, 30/—) makes available 
much of the work of this writer that has long been out of print or 
accessible only in small limited editions. It is by no means a complete 
edition. Professor Abbott had indeed intended such a work but he found 
it would run to three good-sized volumes and that interest in Gordon 
Bottomley was scarcely sufficient to warrant the venture. But in the 
present volume he does present us with all that is best and most 
characteristic (excluding the prose works), and prefaces it with an 
introductory essay partly biographical and partly critical. Bottomley was, 
as Professor Abbott puts it, something of a cloistered poet — in spirit a 
late Victorian writing in the age of the Georgians. If his work rarely 
aroused enthusiasm in either public or reviewers, it always commanded 
respect. The present selection by his friend and literary executor is in 
part a labour of love, but it will be gratefully received by many students 
of English literature and by the more discerning general reader. Our 
only regret is that the introductory sketch is not rather fuller. 


Perhaps we should notice here also two anthologies from the works of 
the great Victorians and a hitherto unpublished novel by one of the major 
novelists of that age. Macaulay, Prose and Poetry, Selected by G. M. 


Young (price 26/—) is the latest addition to Messrs. Rupert Hart-Davis's 
Reynard Library. The selection is an excellent one. The History of 
England is represented by eleven extracts notable for the fact that they 
get away from the well-worn passages that are familiar to us all and 
introduce us instead to those sections which, though less well-known, are 


perhaps more characteristic and show us Macaulay at his best. No one — 


nowadays will wish to read the whole of the History but he will get its 
essential spirit and style from this compilation. Here, of course, and in 
the historical essays, Mr Young is on his own ground; but he shows equal 
discrimination in his selection of the literary and controversial essays and 
in the extracts from Macaulay's most notable speeches. The Lays of 
Ancient Rome are represented by those perennials Horatius and The 
Battle of Lake Regillus, there are some half-dozen miscellaneous poems 
which show Macaulay in another mood, and a transcript of a passage 
from the journals, now in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
which he records an account of an attempt by a demented youth to 
assassinate Queen Victoria. The volume is a bulky one (it runs to well 
over 860 pages), and though the introduction is slight it is sufficient. 
Macaulay very largely explains himself. The hostile criticism of him that 
was in vogue until recently has now had its day. Mr Young presents us 
with a discerning selection which does justice to his subject and will give 
us all that we need unless we intend to make a detailed study. 

We have previously had occasion to remark on the resurgence of interest 
in Carlyle; but it is mainly in his personality and the details of his life. 
The prophet who was once read and debated is read and debated no 
longer, and it is not likely that his writings will ever regain the wide public 
that they once enjoyed. Realising this, Dr. G. M. Trevelyan has produced 
in Carlyle. An Anthology (Longmans, 16/—) a collection of extracts 
from Carlyle’s writings grouped in such a way as to illustrate their writer's 
early life, his relations with his family, his political philosophy, his approach 
to history, his criticism of society, and his observations on daily life. It is 
the fruit of sixty years’ interest in and considered reading of Carlyle and 
his writings, and though, of course, it is no substitute for the full works it 
does form an excellent introduction to the many sides of an author who 
once was listened to with veneration. Dr. Trevelyan’s introduction to 
the volume is brief, but it is valuable for his observations on Carlyle’s 
style and on the shifting of his interest in the historical field in his later 
middle age. 

The Last Chronicle of Barset is generally held to have been the last 
of Anthony Trollope’s Barsetshire novels. But almost sixteen years after 
he had said farewell to Mrs Proudie and her circle, in the Christmas 
number of Good Words for the year 1882 there appeared The Two 
Heroines of Plumplington, which has now been republished by Messrs 
André Deutsch, with an introduction by John Hampden (price 12/6). 
Though it is set in the same district as Barchester Towers, in quality it 
falls very far short of that masterpiece; indeed it is not typically Trollope 
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at all. It is interesting as a curiosity, and that is all. For practical 
purposes The Last Chronicle still remains the last of the Barsetshire novels. 


Unfortunately the year under review saw the death of several writers 
whose names had been household words for a number of years wherever 
English literature was read or studied. They included Sir Edward Marsh 
(Jan. 13), F. L. Green (April 14), Edward Shanks (May 4), Jan Struther 
(Mrs. A. K. Placzek, July 7), Hilaire Belloc (July 16), H. J. Massingham 
(Aug. 22), Dylan Thomas (Nov. 9), T. F. Powys (Nov. 27), and 
Eugene O'Neil (Nov. 27). Their works remain as their memorial. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXV. No. 2. April 1954 
(Continued ) 


77. The use of a genitive without a leading member (a ‘headword’) to 
denote a commercial establishment (type: You can get it at Woolworth’s) 
is, of course, well-known to students of English. But the familiarity of 
a syntactic construction is often in inverse ratio to its perspicuity; in fact, 
the more usual it is, the greater the difficulty of its interpretation may be, 
and the commonest of all, say the formal expression of the attributive or 
predicative relation, simply defy all analysis and have to be taken for 
granted, much like the axioms of mathematics. 

The construction under discussion is variously known as the ‘elliptical’ 
(Sweet), the ‘absolute’ (Kruisinga), the ‘local’ (Zandvoort) and the 
‘substantive’ (Poutsma) genitive. Jespersen, in accordance with his theory 
of the three ranks, speaks of a ‘non-anaphoric genitive, used as a primary’, 
which, of course, is rather a description than a name. W. van der Gaaf 
has traced the origin of the construction: The first author in whom it is 
found with any frequency seems to be Pepys; in the Middle Ages shops 
and inns were usually referred to as ‘at the sign of ...’. The instances 
quoted by Van der Gaaf show that the genitive was at first only used 
prepositionally (with at and to) and that Jespersen was probably right when 
he explained the construction historically as arising from aposiopesis 
at the end of the sentence. But if this accounts for the genesis of the 
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1 ‘The Absolute Genitive’, English Studies XIV (1932), p. 49 ff. See also ‘More Notes 
on the Genitive’, E. S. XXVI (1944), p. 1 ff. 
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construction, it must not be inferred that present-day speakers are aware 
of any ellipsis, for which reason Sweet's term ‘elliptical genitive’ (N. E. Gr. 
§ 2008) is from a synchronic point of view to be rejected as misleading. 
The genitive in You can cash this cheque at Barclay’s does not ‘stand for’ 
Barclay’s Bank, nor is it correct to say that bank ‘has been omitted’, ‘is 
dispensed with’, ‘can be supplied in thought’, or however grammarians may 
choose to put it: Barclay’s simply is the name of the bank. 

When later on the form came to be used non-prepositionally, for instance 
as a subject or object, its original genitive character was lost sight of and 
it came more and more to be taken for a plural, being construed with a 
plural verb (in as far as the English verb is capable of expressing number, 
of course), and being referred to by plural pronouns: Macmillans have the 
honour to announce the forthcoming publication of ...; Bravingtons buy 
and sell all kinds of jewelry; Harrods are sure to stock it; Cooks and their 
staff are always at your service. In accordance with this shifting of the 
syntactic interpretation the form more and more tends to be written without 
an apostrophe.” 

Latterly a third construction has been encroaching upon the domain of 
this inflectional or derivational form: a plain proper name, but curiously 
enough always construed with a plural verb, as illustrated in our quotation: 
Humber have created a new series of cars. This usage is restricted to 
commercial language and must hence be called technical. Readers will be 
interested in Dr. Wood’s comment: 


Where the names of business firms are concerned we must make a distinction between 
what we may call ‘outside usage’ (i.e. the practice of the ordinary person) and ‘inside 
usage’ (i.e. the practice of those intimately associated wilh the business world). The 
ordinary person tends to use the plural form only when the name of the firm is a 
personal name, like Woolworths, Selfridges, Harrods, etc. So he would say Fords/Singers/ 
Austins have created .. etc., since these are named after the founder of the firm or after 
someone closely connected with it. But Humber, Vauxhall, etc. are registered trade names; 
the names of the firms are Humber Cars, Ltd. and Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., and these 
are abbreviated to Humber and Vauxhall, but still take the plural verb. Even the 
combination Rolls-Royce would, I think, be treated similarly since it is no longer felt 
to be a personal name (or rather a combination of two personal names), but the name 
of a rather luxurious and expensive make of car. 

‘Inside usage’ seems to prefer the singular form (but the plural verb) for all, both 
personal and non-personal. The following is quoted from the motoring column of the 
magazine Yorkshire Life Illustrated for March, 1954. “When Austin produced the engine 
for their A40 they produced a world beater.’ The following I quote from the Financial 
Times of March 13th, 1954. ‘Gamage 9d up at 34s 6d, while Maple rose 714d to 27s. 
714d. Amongst shoes Manfield eased a few pence.. Fords (sic) moved up further 
3 44s 6d. Among other motors Rolls-Royce improved 9d to 68s, but Leyland fell to 
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Thus far Dr. Wood. The two constructions are used side by side in the 
following quotation from John o' London’s Weekly for April 9th, 1954, 


2 To our surprise we noticed the spelling without an apostrophe even in a case where 
the proper name is evidently used in the function of a genitive: Barclays Bank 
(Advertisement in The Spectator for June 4th, 1954, p. 687/2) 
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p. 368/4, which, incidentally, shows that even in the case of a plain proper 
name the referring pronouns are plural: 


When Michael Joseph® were offered a first novel by David Unwin, eldest son of Sir 
Stanley Unwin, they rightly felt that they had been paid a handsome compliment. David 
had an all-round training as a publisher and his father is, of course, internationally 
recognized as one of the shrewdest and most experienced publishers in London. 

Robert Lusty records that Sir Stanley paid a personal visit to Michael Joseph’s and 
talked about his son’s novel with all the skill and acumen of a professional literary agent. 
The book was promptly accepted on its own merits and Michael Joseph now announce 
— with a mixture of ‘pride and trepidation’ — that they plan to publish it in August. 
Title: The Governor's Wife. 


The plural verb and referring pronouns must, no doubt, be explained as 
indicating that the reference is not to a private individual, but to a firm, 


78. Correspondents unanimously pointed out that, although her certainly 
refers back to Vicey, it is not Vicey that is the secondary (logical, notional) 
subject of fo keep, but novels. The speaker had thought that the novels 
would keep the lady quiet, not that she would keep herself quiet with them. 
Dr. Wood makes an instructive comparison between 


1. She earns scarcely enough money to keep her in clothes. 
2. She earns scarcely enough money to keep herself in clothes. 


The first sentence represents the money as keeping the lady in clothes, 
the second thinks of her keeping herself in clothes by means of the money. 


The next number will contain a new set of questions. 


Haarlem. P, A. ERADES. 


Brief Mention 


Shakespeare's Word Scenery with some Remarks on Stage- 
History and the Interpretation of his Plays. By RuDoLF STAMM, 
Ph. D., Professor in the Handels-Hochschule St. Gallen. (Ver- 
6ffentlichungen der Handels-Hochschule St. Gallen. Reihe B, 
Heft 10.) Zirich und St. Gallen: Polygraphischer Verlag AG. 
1954. 34 pp. Sw. Fr. 3.75. 


For Professor Stamm, as for Harley Granville-Barker, the ‘play-in-performance’, not the 
‘dramatic poem’, is the essence of Shakespearean drama. In this paper, read before the 
Second International Conference of University Professors of English, he examines the way 
in which Shakespeare uses images and pictures to define the locality and time of a scene 
or event and, in many instances, to create its atmosphere. [Illustrations from Macbeth 
and other plays support a convincing argument; but does the ‘insane root’, which Banquo 
wonders whether he and Macbeth have eaten on, really ‘belong to the heath out of which 
the witches rise’? — Z. 


3 A London publisher. 
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Books Received 
1953 


Studies by Members of the English Department, University of Istanbul. 1952. Edited 
by B. Moran. Istanbul: Pulhan Matbaasi. 1953. 146 pp. 


Includes: C. E. Bazell, The Correspondence Fallacy in Structural Linguistics; A. Mill, Tottel’s Mis- 
cellany and England's Helicon; S. Tongug. A Short Note on the Middle English Religious Lyrics from 
the XIII. to the XV. Centuries; B. Moran, Some Notes on Donne's Attitude to the Problem of Body and 
Soul; M. Urgan, The Decline of Wordsworth’s Genius and the Growth of His Conservatism; Cc. E. Bazell, 
Morphological Must-nots. 


The Merchant's Tale, Amadas et Ydoine, and Guillaume au Faucon. By C. SCHAAR. 
(K. Humanistiska, Vetenskapssamfundets i Lund Arsberattelse 1952-1953, II.) Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup. 1953. 87-95 pp. - 


Shakespeare's Derived Imagery. By J. E. Hanxins. University of Kansas Press, 
Lawrence. 289 pp. $5.00. 


SAMLA Studies in Milton. Essays on John Milton and his Works. Edited by 
J. M. Parrick and J. H. HANForp. Gainesville: University of Florida Press. xiii + 197 
pp. $3.50. 


Edward Gibbon. His View of Life and Conception of History. By PER Fuctum. (Oslo 
Studies in English I.) Oslo: Akademisk Forlag. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 176 pp. 10s. 6d. 
Kr. 10,50. 


The Finer Tone. Keats’ Major Poems. By Eart R. WASSERMAN. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 228 pp. $4.00. 


American Humour in England Before Mark Twain. By N. E. Enxvist. (Acta Acade- 
miae Aboensis, Humaniora XXI. 3.) Abo: Abo Akademi. 107 pp. 


Letture inglesii Di Maria Luisa AsTatpI. Venezia: Neri Pozza Editore. 276 pp. 
Lire 1500. 


Linguistic Form. By C. E. Bazett.~ (Istanbul Universitesi, Edebiyat Fakiiltesi, Yayin- 
larindan: No. 574.) Istanbul: Istanbul Press. 116 pp. Price: 316 Kurus. 


Anglistische Biticherkunde. Eine Auswahlbibliographie fiir Studierende. Von K. 
Scumipt. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag. iv + 60 pp. DM 3.80. 


What Shall I Read Next? A Personal Selection of Twentieth Century English Books. 
By F. Seymour Situ. Published for the National Book League by the Cambridge 
University Press, vii + 232 pp. 10s. 6d. 


1954 


Beowulf and Judith. Edited by E. V. K. Dospizr. (The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records. 
A Collective Edition. IV.) London: Routledge aud Kegan Paul Ltd. 1954. c-+ 289 pp. 40s. 


The Life of St. Chad. An Old English Homily. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
Illustrative Texts and Glossary by R. VLEESKRuYER. Amsterdam: North-Holland 
Publishing Company. 1953. (Received 1954.) viii + 247 pp. 


Anglo-Saxon Poetry. Selected and Translated by R. K. Gorpon. (Everyman's Library, 
No, 794.) Revised edition. London: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. xiv + 334 pp. 6s. 


Vorkommen, gebietsmassige Verbreitung und Herkunft altenglischer absoluter Partizipial- 
konstruktionen in Nominativ und Akkusativ. Von E. von ScHauBERT. Paderborn: Verlag 
Ferdinand Schéningh. 200 pp. DM 16.—. 


Englische Literaturgeschichte. 1: Die alt- und mittelenglische Periode. Von -FR. 


Rook Sammlung Géschen Band 1114. 168 pp. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 
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Béowulf and King Hygelac in the Netherlands 
Lost Anglo-Saxon Verse-Stories about this Event 
Foreword 


A few years one side or the other of A.D. 525% the Gautish (OE Géatisc, 
ON Gautskr, Swed. gétisk) king Hygelac, son of Hrédel, accompanied by 
his legendary sister's son Béowulf, carried out a raid in the territory of the 
West Frisians and the Hett-ware (Lat. Aftt-uarii, later Att-oarii) some- 
where in the area of the approximate triangle of the Rhine Delta.*_ Though 
the Frisians had long been in close contact with the Danes, this raid would 
seem to be the first appearance on the Western European scene of people 
from the area included in the present-day country of Sweden. The 
attack was evidently sufficiently alarming to the Franks, as well as to 
their semi-dependents the Frisians and Hett-ware, to be viewed as an 
event worthy of record in their written history and, incidentally, marks the 
first approximately dateable event in Swedish or, more narrowly, Gautish 
history. 
The Sources 


All knowledge of this event derives from four documents, three in Latin 
prose, one in Anglo-Saxon verse, and as follows: (§1) Gregory of Tours’ 
Historia Francorum, Bk. iii, §3 (ca A.D. 575);° (§11) an anonymous Liber 
Historiae Francorum, ch. 19 (1sted., A.D. 727, revised by another anonymous 
ca A.D. 735);* (§IV) a Liber Monstrorum de Diversis Generibus, ch. 3 


1 See Raymond W. Chambers, Béowulf: An Introduction, etc. (2d ed., Cambridge, 
1932), pp. 2-4, esp. pp. 381-87; Friedrich Klaeber, Béowulf, etc., 3d ed. with First and 
Second Supplements (Boston: Heath, 1950), p. xxxix. More briefly see Charles Leslie 
Wrenn, Béowulf with the Finnesburg Fragment (Boston: D. C. Heath, 1953), pp. 47-48. 
From the point of view of students of the poem a more precise date, even if ascertainable, 
would be of slight consequence; similarly for students of Swedish and Frankish history, 
for no other dates seem to depend upon this. Oddly enough Friedrich Kauffmann, 
Deutsche Altertumskunde, 11 (Munich, 1923), 122 and n. 9, perpetuates the ‘Danish’ error 
of the Frankish sources with his “Wikinger-Danen’ for “Wikinger-Gauten’. 

2 See my paper “The Geography of Hygelac’s Raid on the Lands of the West-Frisians 
and the Hettware, ca. A.D. 525,’ English Studies, XXXIV (1953), 1-4. On early 
familiarity with and use of the route here discussed see further Hakon Shetelig — Hjalmar 
Falk, E. V. Gordon, transl., Scandinavian Archaeology (Oxford, 1937), pp. 193, 276. 

3 Wilh. Arndt, ed., Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Scriptores Rerum Merovingicarum, 
I, 1 (Hannover, 1884), 110-11; see further Max Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen 
Litteratur des Mittelalters, I (Munich, 1911), 220-21, II (Munich, 1923), 799. The 
passage in question is also printed in Chambers, op. cif., p. 35 

4 Bruno Krusch, ed., Monumenta as above, II (Hannover, 1888), Di Amen S275 pele ee 
See further Manitius, op. cit. I, 227-29. This passage, is also printed in Chambers, 


op. cit., p. 3. 
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(ca A.D. 800?);® (§III) four scattered passages in the Anglo-Saxon verse 
assembled in Brit. Mus. Ms. Cotton Vitellius A. XV with the modern title 
Béowulf (ca A.D. 700-50?).* These items describe variously the event 
or parts of the event in question, also related matter, but only §I and §II 
seem to stand in any direct relationship to one another. The sources 
(texts), translation, and commentary follow. 


§1 
Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum, Bk. iii, §3 


His ita gestis, Dani cum rege suo nomine Chlochi-laichum,* evectu navale per mare 
Gallias appetunt. 

Egressique ad terras, pagum unum de regno Theudorici devastant atque captivant, 
oneratisque navibus tam de captivis quam de reliquis spoliis, reverti ad patriam cupiunt. 

Sed rex eorum in litus resedebat donec navis (var. naves) alto mare conpraehenderent, 
ipse deinceps secuturus. 

Quod cum Theudorico nuntiatum fuisset, quod scilicet regio eius fuerit ab extraneis 
devastata, Theudobertum filium suum in illis partibus cum valido exercitu ac magno 
armorum apparatu direxit. 

Qui, interfectu rege, hostibus navali proelio superatis oppraemit omnemque rapinam 
terrae restituit. 


Translation 


After these events [i.e., the consecration of Quintianus as bishop of Clermont in 516], 
the Danes with their king whose name was Chlochilaic, having crossed the sea with a 
fleet, came to Gaul [here the region of the Rhine Delta]. 

And having disembarked in these lands they laid waste a certain district of the kingdom 
of Theuderic [Merovingian king of the Franks, regn. 511-534] and took prisoners. And 
once the ships had been loaded with prisoners and with abandoned spoils, they were ready 
to return to their native land. 

The king, however, stayed ashore until the ships (of the others) had reached the 
high sea, intending to follow afterward. 

When it was reported to Theudoric that his kingdom had really been ravaged by 
foreigners, he dispatched his son Theudebert (regn. 534-48) to those parts with a powerful 
army and a large show of weapons. 

The latter, once the king (Chlochilaic) had been killed and the enemy overcome in a 
naval battle, overpowered (the enemy) and restored all the booty to the country.® 


5 Moritz Haupt, ed., Maurici Haupti Opuscula, II (Leipzig, 1876), 223 (Mss. A and B); 
for variants from the Leiden Ms. (C) see Antoine Thomas, ‘Un Manuscrit inutilisé du 
Liber Monstrorum,’ Bulletin DuCange — Archivum Latinitatis Medii Aevi, I (1924), 234, 
and cp. pp. 244-45. Translation and discussion in Whitelock, op. cif., pp. 46-52. See also 
Manitius, op. cit., I, 114-18. This passage is also printed in Chambers, op. cit., p. 4, 
according to Haupt. 

8 Ed. Klaeber (1950) and Wrenn (1953), cif. supra, n. 1. 

7 Neither the printed form nor any of the variants (ed. cif., p. 111, fn. ‘cap. 3c’) quite 
agrees with a Norse *Hugi-laik or OE Hyg(e)lac = the Frankicized Chochi-laic of § II, 
below. See Wrenn, ed. cit., p. 48 ad init. 

8 Also transl Ormonde M. Dalton, Gregory of Tours: The History of the Franks, II 
(Oxford, 1927), 86; cp. p. 50; it may be noted that this passage is not translated in Ernest 
Brehaut, History of the Franks by Gregory of Tours (New York: Columbia U Press, 
1916), though a very brief statement of its general purport appears on p. 54. 
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Gregory's statement is essentially simple. During the reign of the 
Merovingian king Theoderic (regn. 511-34), ‘Danes’ under the leadership 
of one Chlochi-laic raided some portion of his domain, taking prisoners 
and booty. The main force of the invaders takes off for home, but the 
king stays on to the last until the ships of the others reach the high sea. 
This delay permits Theoderic’s son Theodebert (regn. 534-48) to catch 
up with the king, kill him in a sea-fight or a fight in the Rhine-Waal, and 
regain the booty, at least that part that had not been made way with by 
the contingent that did escape. 


§ II 
Anon., Liber Historiae Francorum, ch. 19 


... In illo tempore Dani cum rege suo (expuncted var. Gotorum)® nomine Chochi- 
laico1® cum navale hoste per alto mare Gallias appetent, Theuderico paygo (Il. pago) 
Att-oarios vel (1. et?) alios devastantes atque captivantes, plenas naves de captivis alto 
mare intrantes, rex eorum ad litus maris resedens. 

Quod cum Theuderico nuntiatum fuisset, Theudobertum filium suum cum magno exercitu 
in illis partibus dirigens. 

Qui consequens eos pugnavit cum eis caede magna atque prostravit, regem eorum 
interficit, preda tullit et in terra sua restituit. 


Translation 


... At that time the Danes with their king (var. king of the Goti), whose name was 
Chochi-laic, attacked Gaul’ by sea with a naval force, ravaging the land of Theuderic, of 
the Att-oarii, and others, and taking prisoners, the ships full of prisoners entering the high 
sea, their king remaining ashore. 

When this was reported to Theuderic, he sent his son Theudebert with a large force 
into those parts (i.e., into the territory of the Att-oarii). 

Pursuing them, the latter fought with them with much slaughter and overwhelmed 
(them), killing their king, took (back) the booty and returned (it) to his country. 


So closely related to Gregory's account, on which it is mainly based, as 
best to be considered directly with the latter, is this second Frankish 
account of some two centuries later. Apart from changes in wording this 
anonymous history adds one significant addition: it tells us — and is here 
supported by source §III, below — that the Att-oarii and others bore the 
brunt of the initial attack, though, as in Gregory, it is made clear that it 
was the Franks who ultimately saved the day. As will appear below, the 


® The var. Goforum suggests that somewhere along the line of textual transmission 
someone knew the name of Hygelac’s people (ON Gautar, OE Géatas) which might 
have been heard by Frankish ears as n.pl. Géta; as a foreign and generally speaking 
unfamiliar name it would presumably not have taken part in the High German sound- 
shift any more than did the later Germ. Gofen ‘Goths.’ The expunctuation may have 
been the work of a scribe who understood the word as meaning ‘Goths’ which he knew 
or felt to be wrong. It can scarcely represent a corruption of Getorum (see § IV, below). 
10 This and the var. Choche-laico no doubt stem from a lost Gregory manuscript 
superior in this respect to those which have survived; see ed. cit., p. 274, fn. ‘cap. 19 v.’ 
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slain king of the ‘Danes’, whose name appears distorted in Gregory but 
in the present text rightly as Chochi-laic-us, is certainly to be identified 
with Hyge-lac,' Gautish king of the Anglo-Saxon Béowulf. 


§ Il 
Béowulf 


The events here in question are dealt with at some length in four different 
places in the Béowulf poem and are also the subject of incidental remarks. 
The matter is introduced first in that part of the work telling of the hero's 
visit to the Scielding court in Denmark, thrice more in that part of the 
poem dealing with Béowulf's death. 


1. (Il. 1202-14a) 


Pone hring hefde Hyge-lac Géata, 
nefa Swertinges, niehstan side, 

sibban hé under segne _ sinc ealgode, 
wel-réaf werede; hine wyrd fornam, 
sipban hé for wlenée wéan Ascode, 
feehbe to Frisum. Hé ba fretwa weg, 
eorclan stanas_ ofer yoda full, 

rice béodon; hé under rande gecrang. 
Gehwearf ba on Francna febm __ feorh cyninges, 
bréost-gewedu and se béag samod ; 
wiersan wig-frecan wel réafodon 
zfter gub-sceare; Géata léode 
hr&w-wic héoldon. 


Translation 12 


Hygelac of the Gauts, grandson of Swerting, wore that ring!® on his last expedition 
when in the lee of his standard he was defending his treasure, warding off a stripping 
of the slain.14 Fate took him off when out of reckless daring he invited trouble, a feud 
with the Frisians. He had worn those ornaments, precious stones over the cup of the 
waves, a mighty prince; he fell behind his shield. Then the king’s body (lit. life) passed 
into the possession of the Franks, his protective armor and the ring, too; less worthy 
battle-warriors stripped the slain after the slaughter of battle; people of the Gauts occupied 
graves (lit. corpse-dwellings). 


This passage is introduced at this point to account for the ultimate fate 
of a handsome neck-ring or torque that has just been mentioned and will 
be mentioned again later; this ring would seem to have been an object of 
more than casual interest in Gautish tradition. Here, as elsewhere in the 
poem, Hygelac is rightly identified as king of the Gauts (OE Géatas, ON 


11 See Chambers, op. cif., p. 4, n. 1. 

12 For another and excellent translation of this and the three following Béowulf passages 
see that by C. L. Wrenn, Béowulf, etc. with Prefatory Remarks by J. R. R. Tolkien, rev. 
ed., London: Allen and Unwin, 1950, passim. 

13 On a possible use of this ring on the expedition see my paper ‘On the Old-Germanic 
Altar- or Oath-Ring (Stallahringr),’ Acta Philologica Scandinavica, XX (1950), 277-93. 
14 More likely, I think, than Wrenn’s ‘guarded the spoils of battle.’ 
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Gautar), not of the Danes as Frankish tradition of §§I and II has it. It is 
suggested that the raid was unprovoked (wéan dscode), as no doubt it 
was. Here, as in the Frankish-Latin texts, we are told that the king was 
killed and specifically by the Franks, and that his corpse was subjected to 
spoliation. For the first time mention is made of Frisian involvement. 
Neither here nor elsewhere in the Béowulf-poem is anything said about 
the king’s delayed attempt to escape. Incidental mention of Hygelac’s 
death is made in v. 2201b: sibban Hygelac leg ‘after Hygelac lay dead.’ 


2. (Il. 2354-68) 


Na bet l&sest wes 
hand-gemota, per man Hyge-lac slég, 
sipban Géata cyning gtde rasum, 
fréa-wine folca Fris-landum on, 
Hrédles eafora heoru-dryncum swealt, 
bille gebéatan. Danan Béo-wulf cém 
selfes crefte, sund-nytte dréag; 
hefde him on earma_ na britig 
hilde-geatwa, a hé to holme [bé]ag. 
Nealles Hett-ware hrémige borfton 
féSe-wiges, pe him foran ongean 
linda bron; lyt eft becém 
fram bm hilde-frecan hames néosan. 
Oferswamm ba seoleda begang sunu Ecg-béowes, 
earm an-haga_ eft to léodum. 


Translation 


That was by no means the least of hand-to-hand combats when Hygelac was slain, 
after the king of the Gauts, friendly lord of peoples, Hrédel’s heir, struck down by a 
sword, perished in the rushes of battle from blood-draining sword wounds. Béowulf got 
away from there by his own power, swam (for it); on his arm he alone had thirty outfits 
of battle-gear when he fell back to the sea. The Hett-ware had no reason to be 
exultant concerning their fight on foot when they advanced behind their shields; few 
later got away from that battle-warrior (Béowulf) to visit their manors. The son of 
Ecgthéow sailed 7° over the expanse of the sea, wretched solitary, back to his (Gautish) 


people. 


This passage is introduced in part to feature the aged Béowulf’s one-time 
prowess, partly to explain his regency upon his return during the minority 
of the young heir-apparent, his cousin Prince Heardréd. Hygelac’s death 
is here said to be in Frisian territory, perhaps down on the island of 
Goeree-Overflakkee at the mouth of the Rhine-Waal,’® and attention is 
given to Béowulf’s escape with overtones of his supernatural strength of 
arm. The Hett-ware (Att-oarii of §§I, II) got no booty from him. 
Unless Gautish tradition had it that Béowulf was literally a sole survivor 


SSS 


15 Editors and translators commonly take oferswamm literally and render ‘swam across’ 
or the like and this may be right and perhaps should tax our credulity no more than 
Béowulf's earlier swimming feats. But swimman (BT and Suppl. s.v.) is also used in 


the sense of ‘sail.’ 
16 See note 2, above. 
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and swam back to Gautland, an-haga presumably refers to the fact that he 
had lost his over-lord, was hlafordléas. Frankish tradition, at least as we 
know it, says nothing about anybody escaping. 


3. (Il. 2500-08a) 


pet [sweord] méc zr and sib oft geleste, 
sibpan ic for dugudum Deg-hrefne wearp 
to hand-banan, Htga cempan. 

Nealles hé ba fretwa Fris-cyninge, 
bréost-weordunge  bringan méste, 

ac on campe gecrang  cumbles hierde, 
zdeling on ellne; ne wes ecg bana, 

ac him hilde-grap heortan wielmas, 
ban-hts gebrec. 


Translation 


At all times (lit. early and late) that (sword) has often stood by me since the time 
when in the presence of warrior bands I personally killed Deghrefn,1* warrior of the 
Hugas [dynastic name of the Franks]. By no means was he permitted to bring to the 
king of the Frisians the ornaments, breast-adornment (which I had on); on the contrary 
the guardian of the standard fell in combat, prince in his vigor; sword-blade did not kill 
him, rather did (my) hostile grip stop the beats of his heart, crush his frame. 


Against the dragon Béowulf is carrying a sword which had for many 
decades served him in good stead, at the time, indeed, when he took part 
in the Gautish raid on the Rhine Delta. That the sword on the present 
occasion was fated to fail him is of no consequence at this point. This 
passing note on the history of the sword also allows the aged king to remark 
nostalgically on his one-time strength of grip. As in the previous passage 
the role of the Frisians is prominent and the Frankish warrior Deg-hrefn 
appears in the service of an unidentified king of the Frisians. 


4, (Il. 2910b-21) 


Nit is léodum wén 
orleg-hwile, sibban undierne 
Francum and Frisum _fiell cyninges 
wide weordeb. Wes séo wrdht scepen 
heard wib Hugas, sibban Hyge-lac cém 
faran flot-herige on Frisna land, 
per hine Hett-ware hilde genegdon, 
ellne ge-éodon mid ofermegene, 
bet se byrn-wiga bugan scolde, 
féoll on fédan; _nealles fretwa geaf 
ealdor dugude. Us wes 4a sibban 
Mere-wioinges  milds ungifede. 


17 Deg-hreefn is an attested Frankish personal name and the man may well have played 
a very important role in any full-length version of this present story, enough at any 
rate to guarantee the preservation of his name; Gauts would presumably have remembered 
it as Dag-hrafn. It would seem to be a nickname of sorts: ‘day-(heralding) raven;’ 
cp. ‘... hrefn blaca heofones wynne ... bodode’ (Bwf 1801-02b). 
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Translation 


Now people expect a period of warfare once the death of the king (Béowulf) becomes 
known to Franks and Frisians. Severe strife was set going against the Franks when 
Hyge-lac journeyed with a fleet into the territory of the Frisians where the Hett-ware 
laid him low in battle, quickly brought it to pass through superior strength that the byrnied 
warrior had to give way, fell among his troops; not treasures indeed did the leader give to 
his duguth. Ever since then no Merovingian has shown us favor. 


This passage introduces a long political prophecy to the effect that with 
Béowulf’s death aggressive action may be expected from Franks and 
Frisians — also from the Swedes. Frankish and Frisian hostility is 
explained by Hygelac’s raid of perhaps as much as sixty years before. 
The Hagas, ie., Franks, Frisians, and Heettware, are mentioned, for the 
first time all three together (?); Hygelac’s death comes in somewhat 
incidentally. 


§IV 


Anon., Liber Monstrorum de Diversis Generibus, ch. 3 (ca. 800?) 


De Hyglaco Getorum Rege.18 


Et fiunt monstra mirae magnitudinis ut rex Higlacus 1® qui imperavit Getis et a Francis 
occisus est; quem equus a duodecimo aetatis anno portare non potuit. 
“Cuius ossa in Rheni fluminis insula, ubi in Oceanum prorumpit, reservata sunt et de 
longinco venientes pro miraculo ostenduntur. 


Translation 


A Book of Freaks of Nature of Various Sorts 
About Hyglac King of the Gauts 
And there are freaks of nature of remarkable size such as King Higlac, who ruled the 
Gauts (Lat. Geti, OE Géafas) and was killed by the Franks; from the twelfth year of 


his age no horse could carry him. 
His bones are preserved on an island in the river Rhine where it breaks out into the 


(North) Sea and are exhibited as a marvel to people who come from afar.?9 


This passage from a work of uncertain date, though almost surely later 
than any of the preceding texts (§§I-Ill), furnishes us with two items not 
noted hitherto: (1) that Hygelac was an outsize man, (2) that his bones, 
presumably after his death at the hands of the Franks often mentioned 
above, were displayed on an island in the Rhine-Waal estuary. The item 
is in effect a kind of pendant to the total story and most likely rests on 
Anglo-Saxon tradition, to judge from the Anglo-Saxon name-forms Hyglac, 


18 In A the caption reads De Hunclaco Magno; for B Haupt gives the queried reading 
De Getarum rege Huiglaco mirae magnitudinis (?). 

19 Ms. A has Hunclaucus, B Huiglaucus which Haupt emends to Hugilaucus. 

20 or another translation of this passage see Whitelock, op. cit., p. 46 ad fin. 
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Higlac" and Geti, surely a Latinization of OE Géatas. This tradition is 
obviously independent of Frankish story as we know this and of the Béowulf 
version of the story, none of which know anything of these matters. 


Though meagre to a degree, uncertain as to the name of the Gautish 
king, and totally wrong in the identification of the aggressor people called 
‘Danes’ — though this is quite possibly used as a blanket term for 
Scandinavians 2? — the general course of events as presented in §§I and II 
is clear enough. With the Béowulf passages of § III it is different. As 
these passages are encountered in the course of reading or hearing the 
poem, it is more than doubtful if a person otherwise uninformed would 
today or in the past be able or have been able to reconstruct a connected 
narrative or, indeed, get anything like the full force of the allusions as 
these pass by. What here holds true for an audience inevitably goes for 
the singer or singers. To grasp or to introduce appropriately such 
allusions — not digressions in any ordinary sense of the word, rather 
pertinently motivating passages or embellishments — itself implies a know- 
ledge of a connected narrative, a narrative considerably more elaborate 
than and at times quite different in detail from that which is given in, 
say, the two Frankish histories (§§1, Il) discussed above. 

If, however, the Béowulf passages in question are taken apart and put 
together again with the use of scissors and paste and on the basis, of course, 
of our surviving fixed text, it is possible from the combined 36 lines or 
72 verses involved to obtain within limits a coherent narrative. The scanty 
Frankish documents, despite their deficiencies and defects, are also of 
considerable help. 


With a task-force the Gautish king Hygelac made ca 525 an apparently 
unprovoked raid on Frisian territory up in the Rhine Delta, penetrating as 
far as the lands of the Hzett-ware (Lat. Att-oarii) in the region of Kleve just 
inside the German border. Both these peoples were somehow dependent 
upon the Franks who became involved in the total action and went to their 
aid. The story, both in Frankish and Anglo-Saxon tradition, seems to 
center on the slaying of Hygelac by Hzttware and Franks who strip his 


21 The variant spellings of Hygelac’s name in Mss. A, B, and C (see notes 18, 19, 
above) are puzzling. The readings of C, on the contrary, could have come straight out 
of Ms. Cotton Vitellius A.XV, which they almost certainly did not, but they do suggest 
a late scribe using i for y and who from some source, quite possibly recitations of the 
Béowulf stories, knew the traditional OE form of the name. The Hunclauc form in 
Ms. A is just all wrong, while the Huig- syllable of Ms. B looks oddly archaic as though 
with early i-epenthesis as in Coifi and Loidis of Bede; this latter is more than likely a 
scribal accident of some sort. None of these forms, it may be noted, can be viewed as 
distortions of anything that turns up in the Frankish texts. And as opposed to the 
Frankish texts Ms, B and C know the king as ruler of the Gauts vs. Danes. 

22 Cp, the early dénsk tunga for ON speech in general; see Cleasby-Vigfusson, also 
Finnur Jénsson's ed. of Sveinbjérn Egilsson’s Lexikon Poeticum, etc. s.v. ‘danskr.’ 
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corpse (Germ. Walraub).* He was a man of huge stature, whose bones 
were subsequently exhibited as a marvel. 

His defeat seems to have been due mainly to superior numbers, in 
Frankish tradition of Franks, in Anglo-Saxon tradition of Hettware 
(Bwf 2916); he made a stout but vain defence of himself, and no doubt of 


his party. A good deal of detail is given concerning this central point 


and stress is laid on the valuable treasure that the Franks got from him 
and inferentially from other Gauts who fell with him. Frankish tradition 
more or less implies that none of the invaders escaped and that all booty 
was recaptured; Anglo-Saxon tradition has it that Béowulf, possibly quite 
alone, escaped with an arm-load of booty. 

In Anglo-Saxon, and hence presumably in Gautish, tradition Béowulf 
played a distinguished role in this adventure and covered himself with 
glory. He suffers no discredit for not being present when Hygelac met 
his end. This is not explained in the poem but the audience must have 
known what the Frankish sources do make clear, namely, that he was with 
the first division ordered to set out on the return journey. But the story 
is at this point somewhat blurred, to us at least, and it may seem strange 
that he knows of his uncle’s death yet appears to have done nothing 
about it, so to speak. 

The story would seem to have ended with Béowulf's return to Gautland, 
a feature developed at some little length (Il. 2367-79a). Hygelac’s queen, 
Hygd, left widowed with her minor son and heir-apparent Heardréd, offers 
her nephew the rule, evidently with the backing of the Gautish duguth. 
This offer Béowulf turns down flat and is willing only to serve temporarily 
as avuncular advisor and regent until the boy is old enough to take over. 
King Heardred’s subsequent death at the hands of the Swedes and 
Béowulf’s succession to the throne forms no part of this particular story. 


Such is the story that can today be put together in the quiet of one’s 
study from the scraps utilized by the singer or singers of the Béowulf poem, 
eked out by material furnished by the Latin texts (§§ 1, II, IV).24 In the 
main it forms a satisfying whole though one would like to know whatever 
induced Hygelac in the first instance to undertake this ill-fated expedition. 
The Frankish sources are certainly most helpful in this reconstruction, yet 
with them alone one would know very little and of that some wrongly, 
such as the ‘Danish’ association. 


The Indirect Relationship of Sources §§ I-IV 


While it is obvious and generally accepted that §II is, with some 


23 See Andreas Heusler, “Walraub’ in Joh. Hoops ef al., edd., Reallexikon der ger- 


- manischen Altertumskunde, IV (1918-19), 476, col. 1-2, on the legal view of this practice. 


24 In ‘Hygelac’, English Studies, XXI (1939), 108-119, Kemp Malone has various 
interesting remarks about this much discussed episode, esp. pp. 111-19, where consideration 
is given to certain rather faded and somewhat distorted echoes in later Scandinavian 
literature, esp. Saxo Grammaticus and Snorri Sturluson. 
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additional material, dependent on §I, direct relationship between these 
and §§III and IV seems to be non-existent. It is almost inconceivable 
that any singer of stories about Béowulf could have made effective use of 
these as background for his remarks on the subject, even were such a singer 
lettered and happened to have read Gregory or his anonymous follower.” 
To have done so would have required a knowledge of linguistics that would 
permit identifying with the OE name-form Hygeldc the usually distorted 
forms which these assume on §§I and II or even with an undistorted 
Chochilaic(us), though this is today perfectly clear and indeed regular. 
He would also have had to realize that Dani was an error for Geti or the 
like. Source § III has nothing to say about the material in §IV which 
might easily and appropriately have been worked in after Béowulf 1214a, 
nor does our poem explain the special circumstances under which Hygelac 
came to be killed and Béowulf to escape. None of this is, however, to say 
that the singer did not know this material, for after all he was not at the 
moment singing a connected song on the subject, only drawing upon the 
story for embellishment. Again, our singer may not have known it while 
any number of other Anglo-Saxon singers may have. 


An Unrecorded Anglo-Saxon Tale of Hygelac and Béowulf 
in the Rhine Delta 


Dr Whitelock has been speaking of the scattered way in which allusions 
to the Rhine Delta episode are introduced here and there in Béowulf and 
remarks: ‘... the impression is given that, if the audience was not confused 
by this method of narration, it was because it was hearing familiar 
things. *° In a sense I would take this quotation as my text in what 
follows. 

If one extracts from the composite story (pp. 153-154, above) material 
found only in §§1, II, and IV, one is left without explanation of Hygelac’s 
death and Béowulf’s escape, surely essential elements in the story and 
which one must assume that Anglo-Saxon singers and at least most of their 
audiences knew by having heard them in many tellings. The business of 
Hygelac’s outsize bones is, as would be his collar size, of trifling significance 
though perhaps from early on an integral part of the story, Frankish, 
however, rather than Gautish. 

The question perhaps then arises: in what form did Anglo-Saxon singers 
know the tale so as to be able to draw at will on this or that portion of it 


25 The story as revealed by the Latin sources (§§ I, II, IV) is pieced together by 
Chambers, op. cif., pp. 2-3, by Klaeber, ed. cit., pp. xxxix-xl on the basis of §§ I, II, and 
III; by Wrenn, ed. cit., pp. 47-48, and in a different fashion by Adrien Bonjour, The 
Digressions in Béowulf (Medium Aevum Monographs, V. Oxford: Blackwell, 1950), 
pp. 22-24, 28, 40-41. In his commentary on the Book of Acts Bede quotes from Gregory's 
Historia, V, ch. 35; see Jack D. A. Ogilvy, Books known to Anglo-Latin Writers from 
Aldhelm to Alcuin (670-804) (Cambridge, Mass.: Mediaeval Academy of America, 1931), 
p. 43, s.n. ‘Gregory.’ 
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when this or that feature or detail embellished or explained some matter 
that it seemed appropriate to introduce into a song dealing with a quite 
different theme? The answer must be: in the only form they could have 
known it, namely, in songs sung by various singers. I say ‘songs’ rather 
than ‘a song’ because in poetry composed in the oral tradition there neither 
is nor can be anything approaching a fixed text,?” hence there is no one 
single ‘song’, only an organized body of story on which a song can, so 
to speak, be built. A singer learned the story by hearing this sung one 
or more times by some other singer; he will learn and remember the plot 
presumably in considerable detail and will later retell it in his own words 
‘with the aid of a vast reservoir of formulas which have been gradually 
created by almost countless generations of singers working in the tradition.*® 
Thus each performance by each singer would perforce be worded 
differently, embellishments might be added if the audience factor, namely, 
time permitted, or the story might be told in terms of bare essentials some- 
what as is the telling of Béowulf’s exploits in Denmark as told in Béowulf 
2072a-2172, vs. the richly embellished narrative in the main part of the 
poem (Il. 1-2069a). All that we can be sure of is that a story whose basic 
contents corresponded to the composite assembled pp. 153-154 above must 
have been familiar to Anglo-Saxon singers and to Anglo-Saxon audiences. 


The Original Home of the Anglo-Saxon Tale 


Up to a very few years ago the presence in Anglo-Saxon England of 
such detailed information about Swedish affairs as emerges here and there 
in the Béowulf poem seemed somewhat astonishing, for direct contacts with 
Sweden were not known to exist. One wondered just where singers could 
have got this material and even more how audiences could have grasped 
the force of various allusions as these appear scatteringly introduced 
into the fabric of the main Béowulf naratives. But with the discovery 
by about 1945 that the Sutton Hoo ship-burial formed in a sense, 
apparently in a very real sense, a gateway between East Anglia and the 
Uppland district of Sweden matters began to became clearer and more 
intelligible? Knowledge of early conflicts between Swedes and Gauts in 


27 See my paper “The Oral-Formulaic Character of Anglo-Saxon Narrative Poetry,’ 
Speculum, XXVIII (1953), 446-67. 

28 Ibid., p. 447-48. 

29 For the already large literature on the Swedish connections of the Sutton Hoo ship- 
burial see my bibliography “The Sutton Hoo Ship-Burial: A Chronological Bibliography, 
1939-1952,’ Speculum, XXIX (1954), 116-24. Items on the Swedish connection begin in 
1946; the most finely rounded discussion of the matter to date is by Rupert L. S. Bruce- 
Mitford, ‘The Sutton Hoo Ship-Burial. Recent Theories. Some Comments on General 
Interpretation, The Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, XXV (1949), 
esp. pp. 43-60 ("The Swedish Connection’), 60-63 (‘The Interpretation of the Swedish 
Connection’), and most recently his splendid appendix “The Sutton Hoo Ship-Burial’ to 
the late Robert Howard Hodgkin’s A History of the Anglo-Saxons (3d rev. ed., Oxford. 
1952), Il, pp. 719-24 (‘The Swedish Connection’). 
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which Béowulf plays no part, and of Hygelac’s ill-fated expedition to the 
Rhine Delta where Béowulf’s exploits loom up large may now safely be 
viewed as having entered England through East Anglia. There such 
matters, related in song, would from quite early on have been of interest 
to the local nobility, later to other groups as the stories became more 
familiar. 

Just where or by what immediate route this matter as represented in 
the Béowulf poem, what in effect might be called the “Béowulf version,’ 
got into that work can perhaps, indeed probably, never be ascertained; this 
is in the last analysis not of major importance. There is nothing against 
the idea that all stories about Béowulf took shape in East Anglia and at 
the royal seat at Rendlesham, a couple of miles from Sutton Hoo, and from 
there spread to any part of England. A singer from anywhere who was 
visiting at Rendlesham might have heard this or that Béowulf story in song 
once or a few times and learned it (the story); many a good oral singer 
can master a song at a single hearing. Our imaginary visitor later returns 
home and regales his local audience with his song of the subject or subj :cts 
Thus, there is in a sense no limit to the spread of such material. How ver, 
the best singing tradition in Anglo-Saxon England seems to have peca 
in the Anglian north and various linguistic features of the surviving Béowulf 
material point strongly to an Anglian origin for the particular performance 
or performances that have survived and, of course, likewise for such other 
stories as are introduced by way of embellishment. 


Harvard University. Francis P. Macoun, Jr. 


The Novel and the ‘Truth’ about America * 


Sherwood Anderson, who is sometimes listed among American ‘realistic 
novelists’, once wrote some interesting comments’ on fiction that is said 
to be true to life: 


The life of reality is confused, disorderly, almost always without purpose, whereas in the 
artist's imaginative life there is purpose. There is determination to give the tale, the 
song, the painting Form — to make it true and real to the theme, not to life ... 

I myself remember with what a shock I heard people say that one of my own books, 
Winesburg, Ohio, was an exact picture of Ohio village life. The book was written in 
a crowded tenement district of Chicago. The hint for almost every character was taken 
Ha my fellow-lodgers in a large rooming house, many of whom had never lived in a 
village. 


* This article is based on a lecture given by Professor W. V. O'Connor, of the 
University of Minnesota, at the second Conference of American Studies held at Vosbergen, 
Groningen, in the Easter vacation of 1954. — Ed. 

1 ‘On Realism,’ Sherwood Anderson’s Notebooks, Boni and Liveright, 1926, 
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Anderson believed there had been some spiritual and emotional failure in 
modern America, and his sympathies were strongly drawn toward those 
men and women who were the victims of this failure. He turned them 
into pathetic grotesques. Presumably a village setting, which ordinarily 
suggests peaceful simplicity, gave these figures more dramatic contrast 
than Chicago would have provided. In any case, it is worth observing that 
there is no little irony in the fact that a specific town in Ohio is frequently 
mentioned as the ‘real’ Winesburg, and that visitors sometimes go there, 
as they go to Oxford, Mississippi, to see with their own eyes what Anderson 
or William Faulkner had shown them in their respective stories about 
these towns. 

Many of the citizens of Mississippi have felt that they and their state 
have been misrepresented by Faulkner's novels. And Faulkner himself has 
acknowledged that his fiction has contributed to misunderstanding. 
Lynchings, rape, fantastic funeral journeys, idiots in love with cows, 
Snopesism, and the rest, including the pastoral innocence side, are hardly 
‘typical’ of Mississippi. 

Early in his career as a writer, Faulkner noted an essential difference 
between life and literature. The fiction writer, he said, rather frequently 
meets people who have a fine story to give him — which they present 
with the invitation to put it down on paper intact. Unfortunately, Faulkner 
‘observed, it is not possible to transfer the story directly to paper: ‘some- 
where between the experience and the blank page and the pencil, it dies.’ ? 
The reasons why this is so are probably multiple. Only problems of a 
certain kind tease a writer’s imagination. Again, the ‘world’ (not merely 
the mise en scéne) of the novel grows or swarms into being out of the 
novel's germ, and this is, in considerable part, quite a different, or more 
specialized, world from the one the novelist himself as citizen inhabits. 
Two novelists in writing about what would seem to be the same subject 
can project two quite different ‘worlds.’ Or, indeed, the same novelist, 
on different occasions, can project different ‘worlds.’ This latter 
observation can be illustrated by reference to Faulkner's Light in August 
and Intruder in the Dust. 

‘In Light in August Faulkner treats the ‘Negro problem’ in relation to the 
Protestant tradition in the South, and in Intruder in the Dust he treats it 
as a sectional issue. In both novels the setting is the town of Jefferson 
in Yoknapatawpha county, but the ‘worlds’ are not the same. It is true 
that twenty-odd years separate their respective settings, but this does not 
account in any major way for the difference. In Light in August a 
Calvinistic gloom pervades the action. Episode after episode touches the 
central irony that a lynching can grow out of Christian righteousness. 
There are descriptions of church architecture and services, of life in a 
seminary, expositions of Southern history in relation to the church, 


— 


2 ‘Beyond the Talking, New Republic, 57 (May 20, 1931), 23-24. 
3 Or Oxford, Lafayette county, Mississippi. 
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speculations about religious and moral conduct, and so on. Collectively 
such matters make the ‘world’ of the novel. Presumably Faulkner, at the 
time he wrote Light in August, did not believe that the church alone was 
responsible for cruel and unsympathetic treatment of the Negro. But it 
was partially responsible, and Faulkner enlarged upon this partial respon~- 
sibility until he had created a monstrous irony. The monstrous irony 
makes a fine novel; it is not, sociologically, a full account of the Negro 
problem in the town of Oxford, Mississippi. 

Intruder in the Dust is also concerned with a lynching, or rather the 
threat of a lynching, but its ‘world’ is not Calvinistic: this time Faulkner 
presents a beleaguered South defending itself ideologically against liberal 
Yankee opinion. The town is peopled, for the most part, by rather easy- 
going but thoughtless citizens; not intentionally vicious, they are potentially 
a mob. Either the wilfully vicious, like the Gowries from Beat Four, or 
the intelligent and decent, like Gavin Stevens and Miss Habersham, will 
win them over, will help them decide how the Negro accused of shooting 
a white man will be treated. Helping to frame and interpret the action are 
Gavin Stevens and his young nephew Chick. Gavin Stevens explains that 
North and South are different countries. And one of the images left in 
the reader’s mind is of the United States as a topographical map, with the 
North being composed of great cities and the South of small towns. 
Jefferson itself is seen as poor but genteel. Chick struggles to accept the 
Negro as human being. In Light in August, the action glowers; in Intruder 
in the Dust, it is essentially bright. Whatever their similarities, they are 
two distinct worlds. Neither Jefferson is Oxford, Mississippi. 

In the article referred to above, Faulkner also said that a novelist is 
free to put into the mouth of a character better speech than an actual person 
ordinarily is capable of speaking. He might have added that the milieu 
which exists inside the covers of a book of fiction is a stylized milieu: each 
physical presence, each action, and each description serves to dramatize a 
conception. Faulkner's Soldier's Pay, a world-weary and sophisticated 
novel, belongs in part to the cut-glass artistry of Oscar Wilde and Aubrey 
Beardsley, and in part to the languorous gesture common to the ‘lost 
generation.’ Pylon symbolizes a waste-land world, and its principal 
characters suggest the near possibility of creatures ‘incapable of suffering, 
wombed and born complete and instantaneous, cunning and intricate and 
deadly, from out some iron batcave of the earth’s prime foundation.’ 
Sanctuary presents characters either bemused or hypnotized by evil, so 
that nature herself seems in ripe decay and all modern objects seem metallic, 
brassy, cheap and vulgar. And so on. Each novel aspires to live in 
relation to its own premises, its germ, its initial conception. And, as 
implied earlier, the degree to which it succeeds is an important clue to its 
value as a work of art. Conversely, the degree to which it fails to create 
a self-defining image or symbolic world is an indication of its weakness 
as a novel. 


Consequently, it is in ‘marginal literature,’ not highly imaginative 
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literature, that one should look for manifestations of a way of life, for 

sociologically valid descriptions, for ‘documentation’ in studying an historical 
period, people or place. Certainly it is safer, or, as we say. a more 
scientific procedure, to examine church, court, and jail records, personal 
letters, text books, and so on to learn about the life of Shakespeare's 
England than it is to reconstruct it after reading A Shoemaker’s Holiday 
or As You Like It. It would seem no less reasonable to be extremely 
careful in forming ideas about American life from American novels.* 

The nineteenth century saw fiction incline toward ‘realism’ and there 
were apologists for absolute realism, but certain major writers delivered 
themselves of critical comments which make clear their understanding of 
fiction as nature, or reality, idealized or transformed. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
in the introduction to The House of the Seven Gables made his famous, but 
probably unnecessary, distinction between the Romance and the Novel: 


When a writer calls his work a Romance, it need hardly be observed that he wishes to 
claim a certain latitude, both as to its fashion and material, which he would not have felt 
himself entitled to assume had he professed to be writing a Novel. The latter form of 
composition is presumed to aim at a very minute fidelity, not merely to the possible, but 
to the probable and ordinary course of man’s experience. The former — while as a 
work of art, it must rigidly subject itself to laws, and while it sins unpardonably so far 
as it may swerve aside from the truth of the human heart — has fairly a right to present 
that truth under circumstances, to a great extent, of the writer's own choosing or creation. 
If he thinks fit, also, he may so manage his atmospherical medium as to bring out or 
mellow the lights and deepen and enrich the shadows of the picture. He will be wise, no 
doubt, to make a very moderate use of the privileges here stated, and especially, to mingle 
the Marvellous rather as a slight, delicate, and evanescent flavor, than as any portion 
of the actual substance of the dish offered to the public. He can hardly be said, however, 
- to commit a literary crime even if he disregard this caution. 


Hawthorne was saying that if he were not free to call what he wrote novels, 
then he would call them romances; but the ‘Marvellous’ does find its way 
into most interesting fiction — a setting is meaningful, coincidence and 
irony move in remarkable ways, language is strangely luminous, and 
character is singular, living only in relationship to the major impulse of 
the novel. 

Melville had reasons enough to disapprove of his audience, among them 
the tendency to hold the novelist to the literal truth. At several points 


4 Each of the following makes comments about the general issue raised in this brief 
paper: Kenneth Burke, ‘Psychology and Form,’ Counter-Statement (N.Y.: Harcourt, Brace, 
1931); Joyce Cary, ‘Including Mr. Micawber,' New York Times Book Review, XXXIV 
(April 11, 1951); Harry Levin, ‘Literature as an Institution,’ Accent, VI (Spring, 1946); 
‘Notes on Convention,’ Perspectives in Criticism, ed. Harry Levin (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1950); Gorham Munson, ‘The Real Thing,’ University of Kansas City 
Review, XVI (Summer, 1950); Lionel Trilling, E. M. Forster (N.Y.: New Directions 
Press, 1943); Carl Van Doren, ‘Literature and Document, Contemporary American 
Criticism (N.Y.: Holt, 1926); Harry B. Parkes, ‘Poe, Hawthorne, Melville, An Essay in 
Sociological Criticism,’ Partisan Review (February, 1949); Katherine Woods, Remarques 
sur la littérature américaine, L’Age Nouveau (Summer, 1952); and W. V. O'Connor, 
“The Novel as Social Document,’ American Quarterly (II, 1952). 
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in The Confidence Man he writes little asides on the problems of fiction, 
but none is more interesting than chapter 33: 


But ere be given the rather grave story of Charlemont, a reply must in civility be made 
to a certain voice which methinks I heard, that, in view of past chapters, and more 
particularly the last, where certain antics appear, he exclaims: How unreal all this is! 
Who did ever dress or act like your cosmopolitan? And who, it might be returned, did 
ever dress or act like Harlequin ? 

Strange, that in a work of amusement, this severe fidelity to real life should be exacted 
by anyone, who, by taking up such a work, sufficiently shows that he is not unwilling 
to drop real life, and turn, for a time, to something different. Yes, it is, indeed, strange 
that anyone should clamor for the thing he is weary of; that anyone, who, for any cause, 
finds real life dull, should yet demand of him who is to divert his attention from it, that 
he should be true to that dullness. 

There is another class, and with this class we side, who sit down to a work of 
amusement tolerantly as they sit down at a play, and with much the same expectations 
and feelings. They look that fancy shall evoke scenes different from those of the same 
old crowd round the custom-house counter, and the same old dishes on the boarding-house 
table with characters unlike those of the same old acquaintances they meet in the same 
old way every day in the same old street. And as, in real life, the properties will not 
allow people to act out themselves with that unreserve permitted to the stage; so, in books 
of fiction, they look not only for more entertainment, but, at bottom, even for more 
realityy, than real life itself can show. ‘Thus, though they want novelty, they want nature, 
too; but nature unfettered, exhilarated, in effect transformed. In this way of thinking, 
the people in a fiction, like the people in a play, must dress as nobody exactly dresses, 
talk as nobody exactly talks, act as nobody exactly acts. It is with fiction as with 
religion: it should present another world, and yet one to which we feel the tie. 


Finally, of course, there is the body of criticism written by Henry James, 
which, along with his fiction, has been so influential in our own time. The 
prefaces frequently touch on the question of reality, and in ‘The Real 
Thing,’ a fine short story, he has written a parable of the artist in relation 
to a fixed reality. Here we may quote a few sentences from “The Art ot 
Fiction,’ his answer to Mr. Walter Besant, one of those who feel they know 
what is real and what is not and how the former is to be put into a work 
of fiction. Henry James said: 


The reality of Don Quixote or of Mr. Micawber is a very delicate shade; it is a 
reality so coloured by the author's vision that, vivid as it may be, one would ‘hesitate 
to propose it as a model: one would expose one’s self to some very embarrassing 
questions on the part of a pupil. It goes without saying that you will not write a good 
novel unless you possess the sense of reality; but it will be difficult to give you a recipe 
for calling that sense into being. Humanity is immense, and reality has a myriad forms, 
the most one can affirm is that some of the flowers of fiction have the odour of it, and 


others have not; as for telling you in advance how your nosegay should be composed, 
that is another affair. 


Should one, for example, read Herman Melville's Israel Potter as a 
trustworthy account of a soldier-hero in the American Revolution? The 
novel is based on a chapbook autobiography, but anyone reading a few 
chapters into the novel recognizes that this is a picaresque tale. Israel 
Potter is a tough-muscled New England Yankee, not very literate but 
adaptable, witty, and inclined to take the world as he finds it. As the years 
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go by it is clear that he has been defeated: poverty and deaths in his family 
attend his forty-odd years in London, and upon his return to New England 
‘not a single member of his family is remembered by name, and the roads, 
paths, and house Israel knew have disappeared. Technicalities prevent his 
obtaining a soldier's pension, and soon he is dead. Who is Israel Potter? 
He is the wanderer (Israel) and he is the common man (Potter's field) — 
and, Melville says in his fierce irony, his reward is what the hero can 
expect. Certainly this is not history; it is Melville’s bitter view of things at 
a stage in his career when the current was running strongly against him, 
carrying him, like Israel Potter, toward inevitable defeat. 

In an early chapter we see Israel Potter as an escaped prisoner meeting 
George III, finding the king a pleasant man who refuses to have him 
arrested. We see him meet John Paul Jones, who is presented as a pursuer 
of pretty wenches, and, albeit a fine commander, the most unconscionable 
of braggarts. Israel himself is responsible for much of the damage to the 
Serapis — he blows up the ship's magazine. He also is presented as having 
introduced Jones to Ben Franklin’s Poor Richard’s Almanac, and it is he 
who names Jones's ship Bon Homme Richard. Franklin, who has an 
important place in the narrative, talks like an American version of Polonius. 
How much of all this is trustworthy history? Not much of it certainly, 
which fact, of course, has nothing to do with whether or not we like the 
story or, privately, agree that Melville has caught the spirit of Jones or 
Franklin. Anyone reading Israel Potter as a good document of the 
American Revolution and the reward of heroes would, of course, have an 
apparitional sense of historical fact. 

One might say in reply to this that since Israel Potter is a picaresque 
novel no one would think of reading it for the factual content. What of 
a novel written about the problems and facts of our contemporary world ? 

We have lived, or at least Americans in the last generation or two, have 
lived in a ‘scientific’ milieu which has invited one to put a premium on facts 
of a certain kind, the kind that can be measured, weighed, and catalogued. 
This milieu has encouraged the notion that life-as-it-is-experienced or that 
life-as-it-actually-is can be got inside the covers of a book of fiction. And 
this milieu has encouraged the notion that certain preoccupations imply 
coming to terms with, or facing, the actual world and that certain other 
preoccupations imply a turning away from facts. For example, a novel 
that tells how to improve race relations is more ‘real’ than a novel showing 
a young man struggling to decide between a marriage of convenience and a 
life as a poet. Personal moral struggles are somehow less real than public 
social questions. This mentality has also helped foster the notion that 
fiction, at its truest, bears a one-to-one relationship with the society it 
is treating. 

Rather frequently the fiction writer who has created a vision appropriate 
to his theme is asked why he did not give a more ‘realistic’ view. Thus we 
find Nathaniel West explaining why, in The Day of the Locust, he had 
not included any sincere or honest Hollywood citizens: ‘If I put into 
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The Day of the Locust any of the sincere, honest people who work here... 
those chapters couldn’t be written satirically and the whole fabric of the 
peculiar half-world which I attempted to create would be badly torn by 
them.’ As a matter of fact he was not writing only about Hollywood, 
he was writing about empty lives, about people who learn too late, if they 
learn at all, that some forms of easy living and materialistic pursuits are 
the reverse of what they had seemed. All of the characters in The Day 
of the Locust live with a pretense to being something that they are not. 
Their frustrations increase in intensity until released in cruelty and violence. 
The characters are grotesques, either pitiful or bizarre dramatizations of 
artificiality, dishonesty, self-deception, and frustration. The scene being 
laid in Hollywood makes it relatively easy to introduce other forms of 
pretense: the movie-sets, the eccentric and assorted architecture, the strange 
religious sects, and the local worship of glamour. West's image of Holly- 
wood, from one point of view, is unfair. From another, it is eminently just. 

This is not the occasion for attempting to classify conventions in the 
American novel, but a few sentences may suggest the sort of thing that 
might result from such an attempt. In Nathaniel West, Carson McCullers, 
Truman Capote, Ernest Caldwell, and Eudora Welty, for example, one 
finds a realm of the grotesque, the comedy and pathos of the misfit. In 
William Faulkner, Robert Penn Warren, Katherine Anne Porter, and 
Caroline Gordon, one finds the ex-member of the regional world suffering 
from deracination. Consequently there are in their fiction more regional 
types (hill-billies, evangelical ministers, ‘rednecks,’ sectional patriots, and 
so on) than a visitor might be aware of in the South, and the nineteenth 
century character of the South is caught and stressed more vividly 
(exaggerated, if one will) than it would be, say, by the average Southern 
citizen. A sense of the past informing the present is one of the character- 
istics of their fiction. These writers are dramatizing man suffering from 
cosmopolitanism and abstraction — and they choose to stress that which 
serves their theme. 

Another group is suggested by the phrase, ‘the Hemingway world’, or, 
perhaps better, by Edmund Wilson's title, The Boys in the Back Room. 
The stories of Ernest Hemingway, John Steinbeck, John O'Hara, James M. 
Cain and others suggest common characteristics: the tough, two-fisted hero 
who believes in little beyond the need to maintain his self-respect, who meets 
a demanding world on its own terms. Philosophy, rhetoric, or even social 
graces are pointless in such a world. A group related to these latter writers 
have made a legend of the harshness of the American city: Theodore 
Dreiser, James Farrell, Nelson Algren, Willard Motley, or Saul Bellow. 
And so on. 

Writers discover symbolic situations and settings, a tone and stance 
appropriate to what they want to say. Certain things go unsaid. And 
some things, if it may be so put, are more than said. 

Some time ago in the magazine Commentary there was an article on the 
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types of short stories appearing in American magazines.® The author, 
after reading a dozen or so collections of short stories published in the 
last few years, decided that there are two current types: first, the 
sophisticated or ‘Connecticut’ story, and, second, the Southern or “Yok- 
napatawpha’ story. Connecticut, as a sort of suburb for the upper middle 
class from New York City (advertising people, successful artists, brokers, 


etc.) is meant to suggest the urbanite who earns a good salary and is 


interested in the cultural life: books, theatre, music. He also pays a price 
for his way of life: he pays for it in anxieties, in worry about his job and 
about his mode of life. In the ‘Connecticut type’ story, everyone is middle- 
aged, either temperamentally or chronologically; and each day has its crisis, 
usually a muted or silent crisis — but a crisis none the less. In the 
Southern story, the setting is rural; if a city is mentioned it is off in the 


‘distance, not in the immediate area. The people tend to vegetate, not to 


think; they seem akin to the sun and the earth. Money does not complicate 
their lives; the good earth is there to provide them with potatoes and turnips. 

Perhaps the sociologist studying regions in America might find fewer 
anxieties in the people south of Washington, D. C. He might find more. 
Certainly he would find as much industrialization as in New England, and 
he would find in the village and town life a greater preoccupation with 
manners and modes of personal relationship. The two regions, that is, 
would not fit the image one might anticipate merely from reading current 
Americen short stories. An astute psychologist might find out certain 
things about the American ‘psyche’ from the stories. The foreign reader 
would not find out very much about American economic and sociai geography 
— and what he might think was fact could turn out to be fiction. 


W. V. O'Connor. 


Notes and News 


A Note on the Cloud-Girl in Finnegans Wake 


The fable of the Mookse and the Gripes is a comparatively easy part 
of James Joyce’s Finnegans Wake, and comes closer to being an in~- 
dependent whole than any other equally short passage of this difficult 
work. It is probably for this reason that it is included in T. S. Eliot's 
selection of Joyce’s prose? and discussed at length in Campbell and 


5 “Terrors of Yoknapatawpha and Fairfield.’ Commentary, New York City, Dec., 1952. 
1 Pp, 152-159 of the Viking edition, New York 1945. References in the text are to 
this edition. 

2 Introducing James Joyce, London 1942, pp. 109-116. 
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Robinson’s Skeleton Key*®. As it is a most suitable demonstration piece 
of the technique employed in Finnegans Wake, some further comment on 
it may not be deemed superfluous. 

‘The Mookse and the Gripes’ is a simultaneous rendering of Aesop's 
fable of ‘The Fox and the Grapes’, of Lewis Carroll's “The Mock Turtle 
and the Gryphon’ from Alice in Wonderland, and of the history of Pope 
Adrian IV's quarrel with the Church of Ireland*. Its action takes place 
on the banks of the river Liffey, and while its protagonists are engaged 
in an argument on matters of theology, the reader’s attention is diverted 
to an event taking place overhead, in the sky above or in a house over- 
looking the river bank. Nuvoletta, ‘a lass’ (p. 159), the daughter of the 
charwoman Mrs. Moonan, is looking down on the Mookse and the Gripes, 
‘leaning over the bannistars and listening all she childishly could’ (p. 157). 
Clad in a ‘lightdress’ (p. 157), she tries to attract the attention of the two 
disputants below. Failing to do so, she heaves a sigh, climbs over the 
‘bannistars’ and — dissolves into a tear, ‘a singult tear, the loveliest of all 
tears’ (p. 159)5, 

Keeping in mind that Finnegans Wake moves in a dream-world of 
fusing images, and guided by the girl's name, the reader will realize that 
Nuvoletta is also a ‘little cloud’, one of the countless manifestations of Anna 
Livia Plurabelle, the spirit of water and of womanhood in the book. As 
the dew of night begins to fall (p. 158), the cloud makes up ‘all her myriads 
of drifting minds in one’ (p. 159) and, condensing to form a single dew 
drop, ‘a singult tear’, falls into the Liffey. The fable ends with the waves 
of the river receiving her, singing sadly, ‘Why, why, why! Weh, O weh! 
Ise so silly to be flowing but I no canna stay!’ (p. 159.) 

There is a strange pathos in this little scene which is not weakened by the 
succession of puns by means of which Joyce fuses his two actions into one. 
The girl, clad in a light dress, leans over the banisters; reflects for the 
last time and makes up her mind; sighs adieu and, weeping, throws herself 
into the Liffey. The cloud, in a dress of light, reflects the light of the 
stars for the last time, and as the ‘tears of night’ begin to fall — “Ah dew! 
Ah dew!’ (p. 158) — makes up its myriads of drifting particles into one, 
the single dew drop falling into the river. 

As this passage shows, Joyce’s punning device would not in itself 
constitute an insuperable obstacle to the reader prepared to take trouble. 


3 doer ons and H. M. Robinson, A Skeleton Key to Finnegans Wake, London 1947, 
pp. 98-100, 

4 Ibid., p. 98. Mookse = fox + mock turtle; Gripes = grapes + Gryphon + the 
dictionary meaning of gripes associated with ‘sour grapes’. 

5 Singult = Lat. singultus, sobbing, but also single + Iseult, with whom Nuvoletta is 
identified. She sighs (p. 157f.) ‘as were she born to bride with Tristis Tristior 
Tristissimus’, i.e. with Tristan. The German order of words in ‘as were she born’ is 
motivated by the German associations of the Tristan subject, and is followed up by the 
wording of the sigh: ‘I see ... There are menner.’ Campbell and Robinson, op cif. p. 100, 
paraphrase this by “They are stupids’, but ‘menner’ seems to represent the German 
‘Manner’, men. 
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It becomes so formidable because it is combined time and again with another 
device, which is illustrated by the couplet at the end of the fablé and may 
be called the ‘deviceof the remote allusion’. The employment of Negro 
slang in this couplet is motivated by the mention of the Mississipi in the 
same paragraph, in the mongrel form of Missisliffi = Mississippi + Mrs. 
Liffey. In order to account for the German exclamation in the text, 
however, we must go further afield. 

In Friedrich de La Motte Fouqué’s Romantic fairy-tale Undine (1811), 
a work which achieved lasting popularity in Germany, a water sprite or 
fairy, Undine, lives among human beings to acquire a soul. She marries 
a young knight, Huldbrand, and lives with him happily for a while, till 
the knight comes to prefer a human girl. The details of the story do not 
concern us here. In the end, however, Huldbrand insults the fairy while 
they are in a boat on the Danube, and Undine descends into the river, 
merging with its waters as Nuvoletta merges with the waters of the Liffey. 
As the waves of the Danube receive her, they whisper ‘o weh, 0 weh ®, 
In this story, then, Joyce found an exact parallel to his own action — a 
water sprite crossed in love returning to its native element. This parallel 
makes Fouqué’s Undine the prototype of Nuvoletta, and consequently 
makes ‘Weh, O weh’ the established formula, and therefore the mot juste, 
in Joyce’s context. 

The immense disadvantage of this device is obvious. For every reader 
who recognises this allusion, a hundred will miss it; and the reader who 
does not miss this allusion will miss a hundred others of equal importance. 
But when it is recognised, an allusion of this type will greatly increase 
the depth and impact of the passage in which it occurs, and Joyce’s method 
is exacted by the spirit of his work. History repeats itself: this is one 
of the central themes of Finnegans Wake. To be more precise, all life 
moves in ‘cycles of events’ (p. 13), in a ‘vicus of recirculation’ (p. 13), 
that is, in Giambattista Vico’s cycles of history. “The Vico road goes 
round and round’ (p. 452). Nuvoletta, the ‘little cloud’, re-enacts the 
story of Undine, the ‘little wave’, as all that happens in Finnegans Wake 
is a re-enaction of something that has happened before. Life is the re- 
current manifestation of the same forces. As the Dublin publican H. C. 
Earwicker is ‘Finn again’ (p. 628), Finnegan the hod carrier and Finn 
MacCool, the mythical hero, so Nuvoletta is Anna Livia, Iseult and Undine, 
every woman and every river. ‘The same returns.’ * 


Queen’s University, 


Kingston, Ontario. Hans EICHNER. 


6 La Motte Fouqué, Ausgewahlte Werke, Ausgabe letzter Hand, Halle 1841, VIII, 114. 
7 Cf. Campbell and Robinson, op. cit. pp. 8, 14 £, 18. 
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‘To force-land,’ In Mr. Osselton’s interesting article (English Studies, 
Vol. XXXV, p. 152) the above verb is evidently listed as a war neologism, 
that is to say, created after 1939. The verb was used, however, before the 
war, as is proved by the ensuing entries. 

In her column ‘Miscellany’, Louise Pound in American Speech Vol. IX, 
No. 4, December 1934, has the following entry sub “Verbal Novelties’ 
(p. 138): ‘D. B. Wyndham Lewis in the London Daily Mail writes: 
“Several readers call my attention to the bestial new invention of the Air 
Ministry, who issued a statement the other day saying that a flying officer 
force-landed somewhere or other.’’’ 

She commented: ‘No reports of the new verb have been sent in as yet 
from the United States.’ 

The matter was taken up in Great Britain by A. P. Herbert, M.P., in 
his book What a Word !, first published on October 17th, 1935 (London, 
Methuen). I quote from the third impression (1935), where he prints the 
following passage from ‘Daily Paper’: ‘Mr. ...., having experienced most 
difficult weather coupled with engine trouble, force landed.’ He comments: 
‘Or, in other words, “made a forced landing’. Or, “was forced to land”. 
Or, “had to land”. Or, “came down”. “Force landed’! Here again, 
Bobby, the desire for brevity is no defence. Or should we say that the 
writer is not defence provided?’ (p. 145). In the index of the book the 
verb is paraphrased as ‘to describe the involuntary descent of a bird-man’ 
(p. 259). 


Jena. G. KIRCHNER, 


Reviews 


Judith. Edited by B. J. Timmer. (Methuen’s Old English 
Library. General Editors A. H. Smith, Ph. D., and F. Norman, 
M.A.) London: Methuen, 1951. viii + 55 pp. 5/—. 


This latest addition to Methuen’s Old English Library should be especially 
welcome, as no separate edition of Judith has come out within the last fifty 
years. As I can say from personal experience, the poem is admirably 
suited as a first introduction to OE. poetry, and Timmer gives the young 
student all he needs for a proper understanding of the text, both from the 
literary and from the linguistic point of view: a short, but scholarly 
discussion of the language, metre and date of origin, a literary appreciation, 
a reprint of those passages of the Vulgate version of the Book of Judith 
that have served the author as source, annotations below the OE. text and 
a concise glossary. In spite of some Non-Westsaxon forms, T. favours 
a Westsaxon origin of the poem and inclines to date it between the Later 
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- Genesis and Brunanbuch, i.e. ‘round about 930, but before 937’ (p. 10). 
Theories of earlier critics attempting to connect Judith with her namesake, 
the stepmother of King Alfred,’ or with Queen AEthelfled of Mercia? are 
rightly rejected. The poem is purely religious and without reference to 
contemporary persons or events. 

It is worthy of note that, whereas Cook thinks that ‘the almost total 
lack of correspondence with Genesis B might indicate that the latter was 
of subsequent composition’,® T. considers the relationship between the two 
poems strong enough to take the composition of Gen. B as a terminus post 
quem.* I am afraid that I cannot consider T.’s instances of agreement. as 
conclusive. Galscipe (Gen. B. 341) means ‘pride’, not ‘wantonness’ as in 
OE. prose, and is therefore not likely to have suggested such compounds 
as galferh3 (Jud. 62) and galmod (256) ‘wanton, licentious.’ Even if his 
giongorscipe f ylgian (Gen. 249) were not a mere scribal error, it would 
not offer a good parallel to fylgan fletsittendum (Jud. 33), as in the former 
case the verb is followed by a dat. rei, in the latter by a dat. pers. Other 
similarities may, or may not, be accidental. 

Cook's ‘Verbal Correspondences’ (p. 57f.) prove beyond doubt that 
the author of Judith was well versed in the traditional vocabulary of epic 
poetry, but whether he was acquainted with all the poems listed by T. 
(p. 12) may be questioned. The poet’s indebtedness to his predecessors 
is most conspicuous in his description of the battle with the Assyrians 
(Jud. 199-241; 289-321). A particularly striking iristance is pointed out 
by Cook (p. xiii): 

On pet feege folc flana scuras, 
garas ofer geolorand on gramra gemang 
hetend heorugrimme _hildeneedran 


purh fingra geweald ford onsendan ; 
stopon stidhydige...  (Elene, 117-21). 


Hie da fromlice 
leton ford fleogan flana scuras, 
hildeneedran of hornbogan, 
strelas stedehearde. Styrmdon hlude 
grame gudfrecan, garas sendon 
in heardra gemang. Heled weron yrre,... 
stopon styrnmode... (Jud. 220-7) 


A still closer resemblance we find between the two following passages: 


Handum brugdon 
heled of scedum  hringmezled sweord, 
ecgum dihtig. (Gen. A 1991). 


and 
1 A. S. Cook, Judith: An Old English Epic Fragment, 1. ed. 1888, p. xviii. 
2 T. Gregory Foster, Judith, Studies in Metre, Language and Style. Quellen und 
’ Forschungen 71, 90. 
3 lc. p. xiv. 
4 p. 10-11. 
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Mundum brugdon 


scealcas of sceadum scirmeled swyrd, 
ecgum gecoste. (Jud. 229). 


Further points of agreement between the battle-scenes in Gen. A 


1960-2085 and those in Judith are: Gen. 2072 Him on fultum grap 
heofonrices weard: Jud. 299 Him feng Dryhten God fegre on fultum.° — 
Widertrod is only recorded Gen. 2084 and Jud. 313. — Gen. 2075 heled 
lagon, on swade seton means-evidently the same as Jud. 321 Hie on 
swabde reston ‘they remained behind dead’.® 

These similarities seem to me strong enough to justify the assumption 
of conscious imitation. 

Returning to the question of date of origin, I should like to fix a some- 

what wider margin than T.: Probably later than 900, but before Brunan- 
burh (937). 
' The poem follows its Latin source pretty closely; yet there is one point 
of divergence which neither Cook nor Timmer seems to me to have brought 
out with sufficient clearness. According to the Vulgate the banquet takes 
place in Holofernes’ tent, and Judith consents to be present, though she 
only eats of the food that she has brought with her from Bethulia. In the 
poem we are not told where the banquet is held, but it is certainly not the 
tent in which Holofernes is wont to sleep. When the feast is drawing to 
a close, Holofernes orders Judith to be brought to his tent, where there is 
his bed with the famous flynet. It is therefore misleading to say, ‘she 
[Judith] is taken to Holofernes after the conclusion of the banquet’ (p. 14). 
She is only taken to his tent, and Holofernes, on hearing that his order 
has been carried out, goes to her. 

I find another misstatement of facts on p. 13: “When the Assyrians are 
waiting for Holofernes to come out of his tent..}, they are described as 
“coughing”, no doubt to attract his attention, for they do not know that 
he is dead, and in the next line as ... tearing their hair and clothes in their 
annoyance at having no success. There can be little doubt that this detail 
was put in by the poet with a view to the humorous effect.’ In the poem 
it is not the Assyrian captains who tear their hair and clothes, but only 
the bold man who enters the tent, and he tears his clothes as the usual 
oriental expression of grief at the sight of his dead master. This detail 
was not put in by the English poet, but is the literal translation of Vulg. 
XIV 14 scidit vestimenta sua’. 

It is to be regretted that the printing of the extracts from the Vulgate 
(p. 15-16) has not been supervised with greater care. I have noted. on 


5 I only know one other instance for fon on fultum: Oratio poet. 9. 

® Cook's translation ‘in their footsteps they stayed’ is too literal to be intelligible. 

- hreeg! (282) should therefore not be rendered by ‘armour’ in the glossary, but by 
‘clothes’. 
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these two pages no less than seven misprints.® In the poem itself I find 
only two: 123 hyne for hyre and 163 wormum for wornum. 

Thanks to the work of earlier editors, the text of Judith may now be 
regarded as fairly established. It is therefore not surprising that, apart 
from the rejection of a few unnecessary emendations, T.’s readings do not 
often differ from Cook’s. There is one passage where I cannot look upon 
the MS. reading as satisfactory. It is the scene where the Assyrian 
captains are standing anxiously outside Holofernes’ tent, impatiently 
expecting him to lead them to battle: 


267 Beornas stodon 
ymbe hyra peodnes tref — pearle gebylde, 
sweorcendferhde. 


How can these captains be at the same time ‘greatly emboldened’ and 
‘gloomy in spirit’?® Cook's translation ‘mightily roused’ (in the Glossary 
‘excited’) is a mere makeshift. Byldan occurs frequently enough and never 
means anything but ‘to make bold, to encourage’ (cf. Goth balbjan ‘to be 
brave’); but even if we accept the meaning ‘excited’ for this passage, it 
could only mean ‘excited with fear,’ which is the very opposite of what 
byldan means in all other cases. There is, however, an adjective 
ungeblyged ‘not terrified’ *° from which we may easily conjecture *geblyged 
‘terrified’. Of this the nom. plur. would be geblygede or geblgde (ch 
Siev.-Br. § 214,3). I therefore propose to read: 


Beornas stodon 
ymbe heora peodnes tref pearle geblyde [Ms. gebylde] 


‘The men stood around their lord's tent, greatly terrified.’ 
Another passage might be improved by simply altering the punctuation. 
T., following Cook, reads: 


269 Hi 3a somod ealle 
ongunnon cohhetan, cirman hlude 
and gristbitiaa  gode orfeorme, 
mid todon torn boligende. 


8 15,15; 15,44; 16,33 quo for qui; 15,41 accepti for accepit; 16,8 sense for sensu; 16,28 
juventutum for juventutem; 16,38 Perro for Porro. 
® Gordon translates (p. 357): ‘exceeding bold but gloomy in mind,’ but Grein, with a 
right feeling for what the situation requires, translates: ‘gar hart entmufigt und sinnum- 
diistert.’ (Dichtungen der Angelsachsen. 1 126). In his Sprachschatz he assumes on the 
strength of this passage a verb gebyldan = contristare, anxiare, in which he is followed 
by Kohler. 
10 Guthl. (ed. Krapp) 933-41: Him feringa 

adl in gewod. He on elne swa peah 

ungeblyged bad _beorhtra gehata. 
‘Suddenly illness befell him; yet with courage he awaited, undismayed, the fulfilling of 
the glorious promises.’ Geblyged is really the past-part. of the verb *geblycgan. The 
synonymous ablycgan, of which B-T. quotes a number of instances, has levelled out its 


gemination to all tenses. 
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But gristbitian tobum (mid tobum) is such a standing phrase™ that it 
seems impossible to separate the two words. Besides, what does mid 
to3on torn poligende mean? If it means anything at all, it can only mean 
‘they were suffering from toothache’? I therefore think one ought to 
punctuate: 


ongunnon.., _cirman hlude 
and gristbitian — gode orfeorme — 
mid todon, torn boligende. 


‘They began to shout aloud and gnash — deprived of all virtue — their 
teeth, suffering grief.’ 

It is a question of style whether the following passage should be left as 
it stands: 


289 Hi da hreowigmode ...  gewitan him werigferhde 
on fleam sceacan. Him mon feaht on last, 
meegeneacen folc. 


Grein translates: ‘es focht hinter ihnen ein machtstarkes Volk’; Gordon: 
‘At their back fought a powerful host’; Cook: ‘Behind them were fighting 
the mighty people.’ All three translators feel that man (indef. pron.) is too 
feeble a word to bear the weight of a variation and that it should be 
altogether got rid of. This can easily be done if we read: 


Himon feaht on last [MS. hr mon], 
meegeneacen folc 1% 


‘against them upon their heels there fought the host endowed with [divine] 
strength.’ 


Basel. Kart Jost. 


French Influence in English Phrasing. By Dr. A. A. Prins. 
Leiden: Universitaire Pers. 1952. viii + 320 pp. Fl. 20.—. 


This fascinating book is a work of primary importance for the historical 
development of English. The author has been well inspired in selecting 
a field of study which has been until now rather neglected. Comparative 
phraseonomy, as Professor Prins chooses to call it, has had few devotees, 
and their efforts, enumerated and briefly discussed in the first chapter, 
have been mostly ignored or discouraged by reviewers and critics. In the 


11° Cf. B-T sub gristbitian, with further references in Suppl.. 

12 I can make nothing of Cook's ‘with their teeth enduring wrath.’ 

13 feohtan on ‘to fight against’ occurs both in poetry and prose, e.g. Sal. and Sat. 450; 
Chron. 755 (Plummer 48,4); Bede III 14 (Miller 192, 23). 
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second half of the 19th as well as the beginning of the 20th century, there 
seemed to prevail a dogmatic opinion which denied French, outside the 
vocabulary, any influence whatever on English. EE. Einenkel’s books, 
Streifziige durch die mittelenglische Syntax (1887) as well as his Historische 
Syntax in Pauls Grundriss were severely criticized, although they contain 
much valuable matter, because that scholar tried to show how deeply the 
syntax of Middle English was indebted to French patterns. Then came 
G. F. H. Sykes’ French Elements in Middle English (1899), a book largely 
devoted to the very subject now taken up and developed on broader lines 
by Professor Prins. It happened that the Norwegian scholar Trampe 
Bodtker made himself the champion of the Germanic origin of almost 
every phrase adduced by Sykes and Einenkel. What is more astonishing, 
academic circles endorsed Trampe Bedtker’s views, and the subject 
remained tabooed for half a century. This was the time when, under 
German leadership, the study of grammar went no further than Lautlehre 
and Formenlehre. Fortunately the tide is turning. H. T. Price, who is 
on the staff of the Middle English Dictionary, aptly remarks (in the 
work noted below, p. 8): ‘Only one who is doomed — day in and day out 
*— to be comparing ME writers with their sources can realize how largely 
ME style was colored by unconscious translation’. 

Thanks to that vast treasure house, the New English Dictionary, and 
to the unceasing efforts mainly of Dutch and Scandinavian scholars, 
English syntax, historical and descriptive, was far from being neglected: 
lasting monuments as well as important collections of special studies have 
been and are still being published. And now there are encouraging signs 
that loan-formations, that most subtle part of grammar, a vast field where 
much is still virgin soil, are at last being studied, witness such recent books 
as Werner Betz, Deutsch und Lateinisch (1949) (with an important 
introduction ‘Die Lehnbildungen und der abendlandische Sprachen- 
ausgleich’), H. T. Price, Foreign Influences on Middle English (Ann 
Arbor 1947), P. Leidig, Franzdsische Lehnworter und Lehnbedeutungen 
im Englischen des 18. Jahrhunderts (1941), and Emil Ohmann’s numerous 
and valuable publications on French and Italian influence on Middle High 
German, to name only the most outstanding. Last but not least comes 
the work under review, devoted to the adoption of French phrasal patterns 
in Middle and Modern English. It is the development of a series of 
smaller studies published in Les Langues modernes 32, 13-25, Neophilologus 
32, 28-39 and 73-83, and English Studies 29, 18-21, 146-150 and 30, 42-44. 

Professor Prins’ book is made up of a long introduction (1-49) followed 
by the main part, an alphabetical list of phrases with (mostly original) 
quotations from AE lfric to present-day English (53-290), to which are 
appehded a very useful chronological list of first entries and a fairly 
complete bibliography of texts quoted and books consulted (307-319). 

In his Introduction (eight chapters) the plan of the work is first 
delineated. Prof. Prins is careful to distinguish between vocabulary, 
syntax and phraseonomy although he agrees that, perforce, with regard 
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to borrowings, the three fields overlap one another and no strict limits can 
be drawn. He then goes on to criticize Chambers’ well-known theory on 
the ‘Continuity of English Prose from Alfred to More and his School’ first 
developed in the EETS edition of Harpsfield’s Life and Death of Sir 
Thomas More (1932). The present reviewer must confess that, like so 
many others, he finds Chambers’ theory very attractive and still considers 
that in spite of its exaggerations, it emphasizes some of the important 
strains that contributed to the making of English prose, and he would not 
be prepared to discard it wholesale. However, where phrasal composition is 
concerned, Prof, Prins makes a very good score; henceforth anybody writing 
on the development of English prose style will have to take his observations 
into account. No one — not even Chambers himself, I think — would 
deny that the author of Ancrene Riwle knew French and Latin and that 
these languages have left their mark on his style and phrases; but this 
does not’ mean that he is not first and foremost a fair representative of 
Elfric’s school, and a most important link in the ‘continuity’ of some form 
of English prose. 

After having sketched ‘the historical setting’ which accounts for French 
influence, Prof. Prins adduces a striking modern parallel, that of Afrikaans: 
many South Africans are more or less bilingual and the pervading influence 
of English on Afrikaans can be followed year after year. It shows that 
‘it would be scientific folly to ask for definite proof of the anteriority of 
the English construction ... it goes far to refute similar arguments and 
sophistries with regard to Middle English’ (p. 30). Where tangible proof 
is impossible one has often to rely on the psychological and sociological 
background. 

Next come some statistical figures and a diagram which the author 
compares with the one I published in English Studies 25, 33-40. It is 
of course solely based on the material investigated by the author and 
although the general trend is the same, some differences are brought out 
which he tries to account for: the curious fact, for instance, that, at the 
beginning of the 17th century, loan phrases are much less numerous than 
loan-words, perhaps because at the time English was saturated with loan 
phrases. 

An important result of this study is that it stresses the phrasal power 
of certain prepositions (at, by, for, in, of, on, per, to, under, without) and 
verbs (bear, do, draw, fall, give, and especially make, put, take), a point 
which had already struck Sykes. This of course is sometimes half way 
between syntax and phraseonomy. But Prof. Prins is careful to leave 
syntax alone — at least as much as possible, since it is not his theme. 
For instance he does not speak of the influence of French on the use of 
to do as an auxiliary (on which the reader may now be referred to Alvar 
Ellegard's excellent study on The Auxiliary Do, Stockholm, 1953, p. 90 ff.). 

As one can easily understand, comparative phraseonomy proceeds by 
rule of thumb and obeys no strict laws. Yet useful criteria do exist, some 
positive, others negative. Here are a few of them. The presence in 
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English texts of the French phrase par force beside by force speaks in 
favour of the French origin of the latter. For by heart, Prof. Prins 
adduces Sc. perquer, although the presence of French loans in Scots is no 
certain proof of their existence in English. The preposition used is very 
important and often decisive. Thus we find in corresponding to French 
dans, en, where OE. had on, for instance, in a book (Fr. en un livre), OE. 
on béc (O piss boc writes Orm, while Ancrene Riwle has often in); in 
the same way we have to compare to (comparer a) and not with, to delight 
in (se delitier en), to deliver of (délivrer de) and not from or with (there 
was a later set-back to to deliver from). 

Another and more subtle test is of a psychological nature: phrases like 
gtand passion or the last favours (of a lady) are sure to come from French 
because, says Prins, ‘no Englishman could have invented’ them. Such 
phrases moreover are good examples of a striking fact: the words grand and 
passion, last and favours had been in English for centuries; nevertheless 
the phrases would not have arisen but for the impact of French (where 
they were already current), not to speak of the well-known amorous 
propensity of the French nation. 

This criterion should not be stretched too far. Some collocations must 
be considered spontaneous: silence cannot be otherwise than broken, the 
retreat, blown or sounded, arms borne and so forth. English people did 
not require any foreign incentive to coin these phrases and Prof, Prins is 
well inspired to call them doubtful loans, although the late date at which 
some of them are attested (to bear arms, 1450) would speak in favour of 
French influence. But Sykes was probably wrong when he attributed 
to bear witness to the influence of porter témoignage since Old English 
and Old Norse already possessed a similar locution. The author is equally 
right, I think, when he labels ‘doubtful’ phrases like matter of fact or 
absolute power, because though made up of French words, the collocation 
may have been realized on English ground. 

Other doubtful cases result from the fact that some phrases occur not 
only in French but in Latin, classical or medieval, and sometimes in Old 
Norse. Case of conscience may come either from French (cas de 
conscience) or from Latin (casus conscientiae). Who shall decide whether 
to bear in hand is French (maintenir), Latin (manutenere) or Norse (bera 
a hendr)? The collection compiled by Prof. Prins contains no less than 
35 such cases. Ohmann, when studying Die mittelhochdeutsche [und 
mittelniederlandische] Lehnpragung nach altfranzdsischem Vorbild (Hel- 
sinki 1951) was confronted with the same difficulty. It points to some 
of the pitfalls of comparative phraseonomy but at the same time shows 
how engrossing this study can be. It is not a materialistic but rather a 
humanistic approach to language and it should appeal to young research 
students. Again if the NED is an admirable tool, the deplorable state of 
French historical lexicography renders definite conclusions sometimes 
difficult. It is next to impossible to date common French phrases such 
as en général, en particulier, or comme qui dirait, excusez-moi, sans 
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exception, which are very probably the model on which the corresponding 
English expressions were coined. 

This brings us to a very important problem raised by this book: the more 
one studies loanwords and comparative phraseonomy, the more one is struck 
by the fact that to be really conclusive, such studies would have to be 
undertaken on a European basis. In the very interesting introduction to 
his book Deutsch und Lateinisch (also published in PBB 67, 275 f£) Werner 
Betz draws up a grand scheme, that of a Lehnbildungen-Wé6rterbuch on 
the European level which would bring out the importance of this European 
vocabulary as Meillet called it, which little by little is bringing us to think 
in the same terms in our sundry languages. What today is a dream may 
tomorrow be a splendid realization (worthy of being subsidized by 
UNESCO). 

While compiling his book, Prof. Prins has been struck by the existence 
of similar phrases in Dutch and he adduces them. One might easily extend 
these comparisons to German and Scandinavian languages: étre sur le point 
de gives rise to to be (up)on the point of, and to auf dem Punkt sein, op 
het punt zijn; prendre au sérieux, sérieusement finds its counterpart in 
to take seriously, ernst nehmen, ernstig opvatten, etc.* It should be most 
interesting to trace the cheminement of such phrases throughout the western 
world. But first of all many preliminary studies such as the present book 
will have to be written. Prof. Prins is to be congratulated on having 
published this study, in which there are very few points where one is 
tempted to join issue with the author. We hope that his example will 
be followed. It would be strange if such an illuminating book did not 
find many echoes. 


Collége de France, Paris. FERNAND Mossé. 


Elizabethan Acting. By B. L. JoszpH. (Oxford English 
Monographs: 2.) Oxford University Press, London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 1951. viii +158 pp. 12s 6d. 


When Master William Shakespeare, in a suit of armour of the latest 
fashion but one, played his reputed part opposite Burbage’s Hamlet, how 
did they act? The modulations of these great voices are for ever lost, 
but what of the outward visible signs of action? Contemporaries are 
eloquent but vague. To state that the action was ‘natural’ only shifts the 
problem: no word has borne so many meanings in the course of time. That 


+ Dutch readers will recall the well-known and very convenient Nederlandse Spreek- 
woorden en Gezegden verklaard en vergeleken met die in het Frans, Duits en Engels by 
15h A. Stoett, of which the 8th edition by Dr C. Kruyskamp was published last year. 
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it does not mean naturalistic is certain, that it does not mean natural in 
the modern sense seems equally so. Where, in the absence of contemporary 
handbooks, do we turn to find out? 

Dr Joseph has turned to the rhetoricians. He has noted that, time and 
again, comparisons were made between the art of the actor and that of the 
orator, and that both amateurs of the drama and professors of rhetoric 
stress the similarity of the two. And of course the rhetoricians have 
described their art in print with befitting eloquence. If a basic equation 
of the orator’s with the actor’s art is allowable the rhetoricians supply 
virtually so many actor’s handbooks, and all is well. 

For Dr. Joseph all is well. The Elizabethans, he claims, like their 
predecessors and their successors, down to well after the Restoration, acted 
in a formal style, employing the actio and pronuntiatio as taught by the 
rhetoricians — and he parades a wealth of illustration drawn from 
rhetorical manuals and other writings of all periods concerned to prove 
that he is right. He draws largely on Bulwer’s Chironomia and Chirologia 
(1644) to show the uses of the hand, and reproduces five plates from 
these works with twenty-four chirograms each, a formidable array. He 
devotes chapters to the rhetorical pronunciation and gesture, to decorum 
and characterization, and finally synthesizes his work in two chapters 
entitled ‘The grounds of criticism in Elizabethan drama’ and ‘The poem 
and the theatre’. 

It is these last two chapters that form a major contribution to Dr Joseph's 
subject. Those who are repelled by notions of formal rhetorical acting, 
with its — mistaken — suggestion of stiffness and artificiality, will have 
little difficulty in accumulating objections to particular statements in the 
technical part of the book, till almost nothing seems left of it. One of 
Dr Joseph's mainstays, Bulwer, too often gives the impression of instructing 
in an obsolete art. How could a play be acted in two or three hours in 
this style? Were Gorboduc, Tamburlaine, Hamlet and Venice Preserved 
all acted in the same style? To put these objections is to forget one thing, 
which Dr Joseph does not perhaps bring out sufficiently clearly: the 
Elizabethans gesticulated, there was a natural affinity between emotion and 
gesture which the rhetoricians observed. When Bulwer invents a new 
gesture of the hand this ‘Magistrall notion of my owne’ is ‘grounded upon 
the same principles of observation as all [the rhetoricians’] precepts of 
gesture are’ — and he was not actually the first to observe the gesture. 

Formal action was indeed natural. It was not stiff, or static; it had 
style without being stylized, and the actor's delivery could do full justice 
to the poetic and literary qualities of language. It could give the highest 
artistic satisfaction to the connoisseur without seeming artificial to the 
groundlings. And it could do justice as no acting does to-day to the 
staple vehicle of the drama: verse. 

If acting was formal in this sense, this does not mean that it was the 
same from Gorboduc to Venice Preserved. By the. beginning of the 
seventeenth century it had already lost a good deal of vehemeace and had 
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gained in modulation, and a tendency towards elegance was creeping in. 
But actors continued to address the audience well into the nineteenth 
century, and Dr Johnson still asserts that people visited the theatre ‘to hear 
a certain number of lines recited with just gesture and elegant modulation’. 
In Elizabethan days rules were sufficiently well defined for acting to be 
done for wagers, and taught sufficiently early for Beeston’s Boys to be 
a success. But if there is one thing that Dr Joseph’s final chapters make 
clear, it is that the success was theatrical, not oratorical. 


Scheveningen. J. GERRITSEN. 


The First English Translation of the ‘Decameron’ (1620). By 
HERBERT G. WriGHT. (Essays and Studies on English Language 
and Literature, ed. by S. B. Liljegren: 13.) Upsala: A.-B. Lunde- 
quistska Bokhandeln; Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard; Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. [1953]. 279 pp. 
Sw. Cr. 12:— (16s). 


From the manner of its presentation the main purpose of Professor Wright's 
book is to establish the probability that the first English translator of the 
Decameron, first also of a long line of anonymous translators of this 
work, was John Florio. From some expressions at the end of the book 
(pp. 262-3) it appears that its author is fully convinced of his identification, 
and though some readers, less perfectly acquainted with the original work 
and its Italian, French and English adaptations, may be unable to share 
his confidence without some reservations, Professor Wright has indeed 
made out a most persuasive case. 

What the English translator provided was in fact not so much a 
translation as a free rendering. He did not base himself on any one text, 
but used Boccaccio’s own version as well as Salviati’s adaptation made to 
meet the objections which had given the work a place on the Index, and 
also Le Magon’s French translation. He shared the idea that the 
Decameron was meant for moral instruction and took further steps to 
ensure that his version should conform to this view. But finally, and 
most important for Professor Wright's purpose, he added, omitted, altered 
and embroidered according to his own taste and knowledge. A comparison 
of his version with his models puts this beyond doubt, and thus there is 
much that we can learn about him. 

In the first part of his book, The Personality, Style and Technique of 
the Translator, Professor Wright extracts the last ounce of information 
from this comparison. In Part II, Was the Translator John Florio? The 
Personality, Style and Technique of Florio, he subjects Florio's known 
translations to a similar scrutiny, finding a man of very much the same 
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outlook, interests and tricks of style. In his concluding chapter he finds 
some external supporting evidence which, if it cannot compel absolute 
belief, is certainly suggestive. 

Though the identity of the translator is the main object of Professor 
Wright's investigations, much else that is of value emerges from it. What 
impresses one most is the stylistic artistry of the English translation as it 
is brought out by Professor Wright’s penetrating analysis. The translator's 
‘amazing linguistic resourcefulness and his sensitive ear combine in a 
style that is as racy and vigorous as it is balanced and rhythmical. Its 
sustained alliterative unity lends point to colloquial speech and enhances 
the dulcet gravity of the loftier moments’. 

In three appendices Professor Wright investigates which editions of 
Salviati and Le Macon were used by the translator, and traces the history 
of the woodcut designs found in the English edition to their original 
appearance in Rouillé’s 1558 Lyons edition. 

The book has been well produced, and I have found very few misprints, 
though the division of words occasionally resembles a regrettable American 
model. Professor Wright himself seems unduly harsh where he discusses 
the replacement of a missing initial title-page by that to the last five days, 
and it is not a general assumption but a fact, properly recorded in STC, 
that the 1625 edition is only new for the first five days. But beyond that 
I see no grounds to cavil. 


Scheveningen. J]. GERRITSEN. 


The Journal of George Fox. A revised edition by JOHN 
Nickatts. Cambridge University Press, 1952. xlviii + 789 pp. 
21s. 


This new edition of George Fox’s Journal replaces a series of editions 
beginning with the original published by Thomas Ellwood in 1694. Since 
the end of the last century, historical scholarship has clarified some aspects 
of Fox’s life and has made available related materials which render possible 
an authoritative revision of the former editions. The editor, John Nickalls, 
has re-evaluated and collated all the manuscript sources of the Journal and 
presents it as nearly as possible as recorded by Fox’s amanuenses and 
friends. Thus the distinctive qualities of the manuscript records have been 
preserved, allowing only for necessary modernizations in orthography and 
grammatical construction. 

Fox’s life, as recorded in the pages of his Journal, presents a clear 
example of the creative personality or mystic described by Professor 
Toynbee in his Study of History. (See Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of 
History, abridgment by D. C. Somervell, New York and London, 1947, 
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p. 217.) Born in Drayton-in-the-Clay, a small town of northeast England, 
the gifted son of a simple weaver, Fox early withdrew from his family and 
friends into the sanctum of his own soul, spending long hours in solitude 
and making long journeys away from home. Often he would sit in the 
hollow of an old tree pouring over his Bible and immersing himself in the 
prophetic literature of the Old Testament and the ethical message of the life 
and teachings of Christ in the Gospels. The final moment of his inner 
searchings came in a flash ‘when’, as he said, ‘I had nothing outwardly 
to help me, nor could tell what to do, then, Oh then, I heard a voice which 
said, “There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy condition”, 
and when I heard it my heart did leap for joy.’ (Journal, p. 11.) 

With this sudden illumination came the inward reorganization of his soul, 
and he then turned his newly found spiritual energies outward just as 
England was entering the long period of bloody controversy over the 
nature of religion and the state in the early 1640's. Fox soon became 
the ‘hammer and anvil of God’, hammering out his message of man’s 
immediate inner relationship with God on the anvil of the Civil Wars. 
His supreme statement of faith was made in his reply to the Puritan officer 
who gave him the alternative of becoming a captain in the army or going 
to prison when he declared that he ‘lived in the virtue of that life and power 
that took away the occasion of all wars ...’ (Journal, p. 65.) 

Despite persecutions, at times bloody, and numerous imprisonments both 
under the Commonwealth and Restoration governments, often resulting in 
death or permanent impairment of health because of the unspeakable 
conditions of the English jails of that time, Fox and his fellow religionists, 
in derision called Quakers, clung tenaciously to their principles. Although 
he had ample experience of the result of evil in the human heart, he never 
yielded his conviction of the goodness imbedded therein and the possibility 
of its development. He saw clearly the evils of society and stubbornly 
refused to comply with laws and customs which raised artificial barriers 
between men and encouraged hypocrisy and insincerity. 

His almost inexhaustible energy is seen not only in his constant 
journeyings over England and throughout the British Isles, but also in his 
more distant trips to the European continent and the English colonies in 
North America. His genius is evident in the spiritual insight which he 
exercised throughout his life but perhaps even more in his ability to apply 
practically his concept of spiritual democracy to the organization of the 
Society of Friends. In this organization as well as in its mode of worship, 
the individual retains his basic individuality value on an equal basis with 
every other unit in the group, at the same time as it is merged into the 
organic group life. Especially in the mode of worship we see the regular 
application of the principle of ‘withdrawal and return’ on a group basis 
as a source of spiritual strength to meet the demands of society. 

Although we may see: the strength and great goodness of a religious 
leader, we can never be unconscious of his weaknesses. Fox was no 
exception, and we often feel that his harsh judgment of his opponents 
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was one of his outstanding shortcomings. However, when he had 
differences with others, he did try to reach a sincere reconciliation. 

Evaluations of his character by some of his contemporaries give evidence 
of the quality of the man’s soul. The leader of a company of soldiers 
once sent to break up one of his meetings later declared, ‘He is as stiff as a 
tree and as pure as a bell, for we could never stir him.’ (Journal, p. 502.) 
_ William Penn in his preface to Ellwood’s first edition of the Journal 
characterized Fox as follows: 


For in all things he acquitted himself like a man, yea, a strong man, a new and heavenly 
man, a divine and a naturalist, and all of God’s Almighty’s making (Journal, xlvii.) 


_ This Journal is not only an unusual record of a spiritual journey, but 

it also gives a vivid picture of the life of ordinary people in town and 
country in 17th century England, written in vigorous, straightforward, and 
unpolished seventeenth century prose. Despite the repetitive character 
of many of his experiences, Fox’s forcefulness of expression maintains 
the reader’s interest. 

The execution of this edition of the Journal is of high quality and it 
may well be that it will compete with the Ellwood edition for permanency. 
- Typographical errors are almost non-existent, the format is of the best, 
and one can have only high praise for the outcome of the undertaking. 


The Hague. -ArTHuR J. MEKEEL. 


The Historical and Social Background of Surinam’s Negro- 
English. By L. L. E. Rens. Diss. Amsterdam. Amsterdam: 
North-Holland Publishing Company. 1953. 156 pp. 


The early history of what is now Surinam is wrapped in obscurity. So 
much is clear, though, that in the first half of the seventeenth century 
various attempted settlements by Dutch, English and French planters came 
to naught. As often as not the colonists were massacred by the aboriginal 
Indians. The first successful European settlement appears to have been 
made in 1651 by one Antony Rouse under the sponsorship of Lord 
Willoughby, governor of Barbados. This early colony grew and prospered; 
from a humble beginning of a hundred in 1651 the number of white 
inhabitants rose to nearly a thousand in 1661 and probably about two 
thousand in 1663. 

The economy of the colony was based on sugar planting, an industry 
which required a large and cheap labour force. The system of white 
indentured servants was tried and found insufficient; slaves from Africa 
provided the solution. The first negro slaves appear to have been imported 
shortly after the founding of the colony. At first insignificant, the negro 
element gradually increased, until after some decades the slaves out- 
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numbered the white population, as do their descendants to-day in a still 
greater degree. . 

Sixteen years after its founding the colony was handed over to the 
Dutch. In the meantime, it seems, an influx had begun of Portuguese 
Jews, in flight from Brazil, who settled in Surinam as sugar planters. 
Their number under the English must. have been quite small, but with 


the cession of the colony to the Dutch and the gradual departure of most — 


of the English settlers, the number, both relative and real, of Brazilian 
Jews in Surinam increased. For more than a hundred years these people 
preserved their Portuguese speech, until in the end they adopted the 
language of their Dutch fellow settlers. 

In these circumstances, what language did the African slaves speak, 
among themselves and with their European masters? And what language 
do their descendants speak to-day? The earliest specimen that we have 
of the language of the slaves, the Herlein Fragment, dates from shortly 
after 1700. It shows a language differing in no marked degree from the 
language spoken to this day by the coloured population of Surinam, namely, 
so-called Negro-English or Taki-Taki. 

Surinam Negro-English is a ‘mixed’ or ‘contact’ language. Its vocabu- 
lary appears to have been originally mostly English, though nowadays it 
contains a large and growing body of Dutch loan-words. From early 
times, too, Negro-English has employed a number of Portuguese words, 
perhaps some seventy in all. The number of African words is small. The 
African element in the language is seen most clearly in the sound structure, 
which shows some affinity with that of certain West African languages. 
The grammar is relatively simple, having dispensed with many of the forms 
and categories known in West European languages. 

This ‘creole’ language, named Taki-Taki from the English word talk, 
is the mother tongue of the majority of Surinamers. It was apparently 
created by the slaves during the sixteen years of English rule, and it has 
been perpetuated ever since. Although similar in some ways to ‘trade’ or 
‘minimum’ languages like Pidgin, it differs in that it is the mother tongue 
of a group of people. It serves to express the whole life and character, 
thought and feeling, of a community of people. 

How did it come about that during that short period of sixteen years 
three centuries ago there arose a language which established itself so firmly 
as the mother tongue of its speakers that it has survived to this day? 
What are the factors that went to its making and its preservation? These 
are the questions that Dr. Rens attempts to answer in his book. His view 
is that in the early years of the colony the negro element was insignificant 
in number compared with the white population. Consequently, the few 
African slaves worked side by side with white indentured servants, and 
marriages between the two groups were not uncommon. These mixed 
gangs of labourers had only one medium of communication: English. The 
African quickly learnt a little of the language of his white master, because 
the latter to him was a superior, even supernatural, being. A knowledge 
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of the white man’s language was not only of immediate practical value; 
it was an initiation into the white man’s way of life, which to the negro 
seemed infinitely desirable. A knowledge of English thus acquired a snob 
value, and newly arrived slaves tried to absorb it as quickly as they could. 
According to Dr. Rens, ‘the blacks voluntarily and with a will set them- 
selves to learning the new language’. After the cession of the colony to 
the Dutch in 1667 English of a sort continued to be used in communication 
between black and white, for it seemed that no other language would serve. 
With the increase in the number of slaves and the discontinuation of the 
system of indenture, the old intimate relations between black and white 
vanished; the negroes on the sugar plantations became an isolated com-~- 
munity, and the language they adopted among themselves was Negro- 
English. The Portuguese element in the Negro-English vocabulary may 
have come either from slaves brought to Surinam by the Portuguese 
Jews who settled there, or direct from West Africa, where Negro- 
Portuguese was a lingua franca from early times. The Dutch words in 
Negro-English are of recent origin. 

Dr. Rens has written an interesting book. A native of Paramaribo, he 
has first-hand knowledge of local conditions, and he himself speaks Negro- 
English. He has chosen a field of study which so far has received scant 
attention, and he has brought together a great deal of material bearing on 
the social history of Surinam. His book also contains a valuable biblio- 
graphy. 

Nevertheless, one cannot suppress a feeling of disappointment. The 
impression that one receives is that of a study not yet completed, of a 
book hastily put together with insufficient time to attend to details, even 
to important details. Dr. Rens himself (p. 75) describes his perusal of 
certain documents in the British Museum as ‘rather hurried’, and other 
material, which he admits contains ‘a great wealth of information’, he 
has not had time to examine at all. It is greatly to be hoped that Dr. Rens 
will be able to continue his researches and one day, but not too soon, 
produce the authoritative book on the origin and development of Surinam 
Negro-English. The following criticisms may afford some guidance in that 
hoped-for further work. 

One could have wished that Dr. Rens had adopted a more critical attitude 
to his sources of information. Bryan Edwards, in his History of the 
British Colonies in the West Indies (London, 1793), says: ‘I believe that 
the same, or different dialects of the same language, is Spoken throughout 
all the Gold Coast countries.’ However interested we may be in this 
belief, it is practically worthless as evidence or authority for the mutual 
affinity of Gold Coast languages. 

Dr. Rens is altogether weak on the philological side, and he would be 
well advised to lay a more solid foundation for his further work. That 
would enable him to avoid such a mistake as the confusion (p. 100) of 
vowel harmony with the insertion of vowels to avoid consonant clusters. 

The presentation of the material suffers from untidiness, and the argu- 
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ment does not always proceed as logically and clearly as one could desire. 
For instance, in a note on p. 92 we are told that ‘the Dutch may also have 
pursued a policy of deliberately refusing to allow the slaves to express 
themselves in the Dutch language’, but the bearing of this on the survival 
of Negro-English is barely touclied on. Later, on p. 112, Dr. Rens states 
as a fact, and this time in the text itself, that the Dutch did not permit 
their slaves to use the Dutch language. And finally, in a long note on 
pp. 138-39, we are given more details and some discussion. But there are 
no cross-references between these passages. It is as if in each case the 
author had forgotten that he had mentioned the thing elsewhere in the book. 

The tone of the book is at times somewhat emotional. This may not be 
inappropriate when dealing with the treatment of slaves and the status 
accorded to their language, but an emotional colouring is detectable even 
in other passages. On p. 95 Dr. Rens quite rightly argues against applying 
subjective epithets like ‘disgusting’ to Negro-English; yet on p. 40 he 
himself in all seriousness describes a ‘trade’ language as a ‘linguistic 
monstrosity’. Nor is his tone quite sober in a passage on p. 64 which 
tells us that ‘the English think it quite natural that they have carried their 
language with them all over the world, forcing others to speak it because 
they themselves did not care to learn another idiom’, On the next page 
we are told that it looks as if ‘the English boast is but true in part’. But 
what is this boast: who made it, and when? Anyway we are relieved to 
learn on p. 66 that despite the alleged force used by the English ‘we never 
read of any compulsionary [sic] measures taken against the use of African 
idioms’. 

The author’s own English is in general adequate and at times quite 
effective, but there are a number of lapses from correct and idiomatic 
usage. For instance, one must not say in English, not even to refute the 
assertion, that the negro is impossible to imitate certain European sounds; 
the correct phrase, is ‘incapable of imitating’. Syntaxis and declination 
are Dutch, or nearly Dutch, words; the English equivalents are ‘syntax’ 
and ‘declension’. One also suspects a Dutch construction in the phrase 
also in linguistic respect Africa lives on in the New World for ‘linguistically, 
too, etc... Prepositions are often wrongly used, as in the fear for rebellion, 
the cause for grammatical simplification and typical for the situation; a 
peace is not concluded upon, but simply concluded; one washes one’s 
hands ‘of’ something, not off it. It is ‘incorrect’, not uncorrect; and 
‘imperceptible’, not unperceptible. On the other hand it is ‘undctermined’, 
not indetermined. Unuseful is hardly an English word; nor is it English 
to say of a vine that it bears mostly few fruits. The correct phrase is 
‘among themselves’, not among each other. And so on and so forth. 

It would convey the wrong impression to end on this negative note. 
We are grateful to Dr. Rens for having taken up the study of this little 
known, but intensely fascinating, language. 


Oslo. PauL CHRISTOPHERSEN. 
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Englische Sprachkunde. Ein Uberblick ab 1935. Won OTTOo 
Funke. (Wissenschaftliche Forschungsberichte, Geisteswissen- 
schaftliche Reihe, herausgegeben von Professor Dr. Karl Hénn.) 
A. Francke AG. Verlag Bern. 1950. 163 pp. Sw. Fr. 11.50. 


The Year's Work in English Studies. Edited for the English 
Association by Freperick S. Boas. Volumes XXVI-XXXI, 
1945-1950. Oxford University Press. 1947-1952. Prices 12/6 
and 15/—. 


Professor Funke’s Englische Sprachkunde is an extremely valuable work. 
It could hardly have been otherwise, written as it is by one of the few 
European English scholars who are! equally at home in the theoretical 
and the practical study of the language, in its historical as well as its 
contemporary aspects. In eleven well-planned chapters the author surveys 
the output of linguistic publications from 1935 to 1950, not contenting 
himself with brief indications, but evaluating all the more important books 
and articles, sometimes at considerable length, and pointing his argument 
with noteworthy observations on matters of principle. Thus, in a lengthy 
discussion of a book on the structure of the English language, which in 
itself hardly deserves the space devoted to it, he states three essential 
conditions for the scientific study of language: first, the distinction between 
form and meaning; secondly, that between descriptive and genetic treat- 
ment; thirdly, the non-teleological evolution of language; to quote his own 
words: 


Jede wissenschaftliche Sprachbetrachtung erfordert meines Erachtens gewisse methodische 
Aspekte, deren Beachtung fiir die Klarung fundamentaler Fragen unerlasslich ist. Das 
Erste ist die theoretische Scheidung zwischen Form und Bedeutung eines Ausdrucksmittels 
und grundsatzliche Vorsicht vor der Vermengung dieser beiden Seiten sprachl. Phanomene... 

Ein Zweites ist die tiberaus wichtige Auseinanderhaltung von deskriptiver und gene- 
tischer Betrachtung, wozu besonders ein Einblick in das Problem des Bedeutungswandels 


zahlt ... 
Ein Drittes endlich ist die notwendige Hinsicht in das Werden einer Sprache iiberhaupt, 


wobei es sich wohl um zahlreiche Wahlakte von seiten der Sprecher handelt, aber ohne 
vorgesetzten Plan oder bewusste, das Ganze iiberschauende Reflexion. 


Such basic truths may not be new, but it is useful to have them authorit- 
atively restated from time to time. 

In his Preface Professor Funke expressly disclaims any attempt at 
completeness in his critical survey. The reader will nonetheless like to 
know what degree of ‘coverage’ has been attained. On comparison with 
the chapters on English Language in the volumes of The Year’s Work in 
English Studies for the years 1945-1949 it appears that about four dozen* 


1 Not counting a fairly large number of unimportant or marginal publications listed 


in YWES. 
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more or less important post-war publications dealt with there are not 
mentioned by Funke. Most of these are articles in periodicals, though 
about ten of them are books. On the other hand, for the same period 
Funke discusses about twenty books and articles not dealt with in YWES. 
One does not expect many publications of the year 1950 to be included in 
the Swiss scholar’s survey; but even for 1949 it is curiously incomplete. 
Thus the Malone Anniversary Studies are passed over in silence, and of 
the linguistic contributions to the Liideke Anniversary Number of E. S. 
only one is mentioned. There are also some striking omissions from earlier 
years, especially in the field of Modern English. Inaccuracies are few; 
but some word like keine seems to have dropped out on p. 15, 1.3; H. H. 
Mathews, on p.51, should be M. M.; Ekwall’s study deals with American 
and British (not: English) Pronunciation; Visser's initials are F. Th., not 


T. Th.; and C. E. Bazele (p. 149, n. 2) should be Bazell. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies continues to be organized on the 
same lines as before the war. To those mainly interested in the history 
of English literature it offers useful summaries of books and articles 
published in the year under review, usually accompanied by critical 
evaluations. The amount of space and attention devoted to linguistic 
publications, however, remains insufficient. Thus the chapter on ‘English 
Language: General Works’ for 1946 opens with the (erroneous) statement 
that the year has seen the completion of Jespersen’s Modern English 
Grammar, only to add that ‘unfortunately it has not been possible to obtain 
these (sc. Parts V and VI) for notice.’ This surprising statement is 
repeated in the volume for 1949, where we read: ‘It has not yet been 
possible to see Part VII of Jespersen’s A Modern English Grammar on 
Historical Principles, completed and seen through the press by Niels 
Haislund, which brings to completion the work as planned by Jespersen.’ 
Even when there has apparently been no difficulty in obtaining review 
copies (though why Jespersen’s Grammar should have been unprocurable 
it is hard to see), works of the first importance are sometimes dismissed in 
a few words, as ‘a solid work on phonetics by E. Dieth’, and ‘a com- 
prehensive study of the phoneme by Daniel Jones’. This while in each 
chapter space is wasted on a number of books of little or no scholarly 
value. 

One fails to see, too, why all linguistic publications are labelled ‘General’, 
whereas only such literary publications are dealt with in the chapter on 
‘General Works’ as do not fit into the chapters on the various periods of 
Literary History. Why, to take a case in point, is a study of ‘John 
Skelton’s Contribution to the English Language’ (Vol. XXVII, p. 35) 
‘General’, whereas his contribution to English Literature is dealt with in 
the chapter on “The Renaissance’? I am not suggesting that the annual 
output of scholarly books and articles on the English language would be 
sufficient to fill a number of period chapters, as is the case with English 
literature; but I do believe that a distinction could, and should, be made 
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between linguistic publications that are really ‘General’, and such as deal 
with speciac problems or periods. 

A critical bibliography, besides being reasonably complete and clearly 
organized, should be accurate. On this count, too, YWES leaves some- 
thing to be desired. There is no need to give a list of minor errata, such 
as Siever’s for Sievers’, and Jugandreas for Jungandreas; but what is a 
student to make of the entry Phil. = Philologus in the list of Abbreviations 
for 1949? The correct expansion would have been Philologica (not 
Philogica, as on p. 21, n. 3): The Malone Anniversary Studies. The 
mistake occurs again in the volumes for 1950 and 1951, though by the latter 
year the abbreviation had become superfluous. 

This is not the first time that I have criticised the inadequate treatment 
of English language studies in YWES. More than twenty years ago 
(E. S. XV, 1933, 177-183) I wrote: ‘It is not too much to say that, from 
the point of view of the student of language, the Y.W. has from the first 
been unsatisfactory ... Failing a more thorough treatment of the subject 
in future issues of The Year's Work, students of English on the Continent 
and in America will seriously have to consider the composition of a separate 
linguistic survey, biennial if necessary, which shall cater adequately for 
their needs.’ The suggestion has had little effect: YWES continues to 
deal with ‘English Language’ in a half-hearted way, though scholarly 
interest in the subject in England itself is more widespread than it used 
to be. Could not some of our English colleagues join us in pressing the 
English Association for at least two chapters on ‘Language’, one ‘General’, 
the other ‘Special’? Meanwhile, thanks are due to Professor R. M. Wilson 
for what he has so far done single-handed. 


Groningen. R. W. ZANDVOORT. 


Current Literature 1953 


Il. Criticism and Biography 


Once again the year under review has much more of note to show in the 
fields of criticism and biography than in that of original creative literature. 
The outstanding ‘background book’ to appear during the period was The 
Victorian Temper, by Jerome Hamilton Buckley (Allen & Unwin, 30/—), 
a careful, comprehensive and scholarly work which surveys the basis and 
the chief trends of English culture throughout the last three-quarters of the 
nineteenth century. The general conclusion that Mr Buckley reaches — 
that the term ‘Victorian’ is meaningless if it is taken to imply that tastes, 
standards and values remained the same throughout the sixty-odd years 
of the Queen's reign — is not new. Over the past two decades a number 
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of writers have demonstrated that the age was one of stresses and strains, 
of conflicting views and philosophies and of developing outlook: the 
Victorianism of 1887 was not that of 1847. Mr. Buckley’s work reinforces 
this view; but it does something more. It is valuable chiefly, it seems 
to the present writer, for three achievements. First it shows that if 
Victorianism, when looked at historically and chronologically, was 
progressive and dynamic, at any given period it was far more homogeneous 
than has been the spirit of any age since. Though all Englishmen of the 
day did not see things inthesame way, though there were discordant voices 
and dissenting opinions, at most times there was a characteristic and 
representative temper. Secondly the author brings to light and sets in 
their correct perspective writers and critics now little esteemed or scarcely 
remembered but who in their own day were deferred to as oracles and 
arbiters of taste. And thirdly he fixes in their place more firmly than 
ever the great figures of the age — Tennyson, Browning, Ruskin, Carlyle 
and their like — whom it might have been so tempting to dethrone. None 
of them was a complete Victorian except in the sense that he lived during 
Victoria's reign, but all revealed certain aspects of the Victorian temper 
though all lacked others. One is not surprised that Tennyson emerges 
from the examination not as the greatest Victorian by any means, but 
certainly as the most representative. 

A great deal of reading and thought and a wealth of critical judgement 
have gone to the making of Mr Buckley's book. It will repay careful study. 

Another work of first importance is The Victorian Sage, by John 
Holloway (Macmillan, 18/—). After a preliminary chapter on “The 
Victorian Sage: His Message and His Methods’ it sets out, through a study 
of the work of Carlyle, Disraeli, George Eliot, Newman, Matthew Arnold 
and Hardy, to show how six great writers of the middle and later years 
of the nineteenth century conveyed to their readers their views upon life 
and society and their conception of the values underlying the cosmic scheme 
of things. And Mr Holloway seeks to do this not merely by analysis and 
exposition of what is often called the ‘teaching’ or the ‘beliefs’ of the writers 
in question, but by a close scrutiny of their style and technique — their 
way of presenting their case so that not only what they say but also how 
they say it combine to create the final impression on the mind of the reader. 
For instance, Carlyle’s ‘message’, if critically examined, is neither very 
profound nor very consistent; sometimes it is not very coherent; but his 
thundering periods, his pose of authority and infallibility, his employment 
of striking metaphor, the saturation of his style with Biblical — and 
especially Old Testament — phraseology, concealed these defects and 
helped it to carry conviction. It was the same with Arnold's irony. Much 
of what George Eliot has to say about life, the world and humanity is 
conveyed imperceptibly and unobtrusively, but nevertheless surely and 
effectively, by the analogies woven into the texture of her novels; and 
Hardy's view of men, of destiny and of the values of life makes its impact 
upon the reader by an accumulation of small details and coincidences, each 
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apparently of little importance or significance in itself, but tremendous in 
their totality. This is a fascinating book, but it requires more than one 
reading. It is so packed with thought that it will yield something fresh 
each time. It is certainly one of the most important works of criticism 
to appear during the year. 

A book which will be found useful to the student of the modern period 
is G. S. Fraser's The Modern Writer and His World (Derek Verschoyle, 
16/—). It was originally written for students of English in Japan, where 
it has already gone into two editions, and the reading public for which 
it was originally intended has to some extent dictated its form and content. 
Mr Fraser's object is to distinguish the main trends in modern English 
literature (and by ‘modern’ he means since somewhere about the beginning 
of the present century) and to show how they are related to and how 
they reflect social, political, religious and philosophical movements and 
conditions. After a preliminary survey of the background of ideas he 
explores successively the fields of the novel, drama and poetry and 
concludes with a chapter on trends in criticism during the period under 
review. His methods and the object he has set himself inevitably lead, 
if not to deficiencies, at least to certain limitations in the book. There 
are fields of literature which are almost entirely ignored; there is, for 
instance, very little mention of biography and autobiography, and that in 
an age which produced several works of this type which have become 
minor classics of their kind. Then again, the writer-himself confesses that 
he has had to exclude a number of authors whose work he admires 
‘because they lacked the crude illustrative value I was looking for. These 
remarks are not intended as criticisms any more than Mr Fraser's own 
omissions are to be construed as judgements upon the literary value of the 
works he has found it necessary to exclude from his survey. The task 
which the author has set himself was well worth while and he has 
discharged it with something more than mere competence. He writes lucidly 
and has brought out clearly the significant features of the lie of the land. 
Certain things in his summary of the political and social trends of the 
last half-century are perhaps rather obvious to an English reader, but they 
will be valuable to the foreign student, who may not be so familiar with 
the movements in English life, thought and society. 

Stephen Spender's The Creative Element: A Study of Vision, Despair 
and Orthodoxy Amongst Some Modern English Writers (Hamish 
Hamilton, 15/—) goes deeper and is correspondingly more difficult to 
master as well as to assess. It is the counterpart to his earlier work The 
Destructive Element, published almost twenty years ago, and it traverses 
a good deal of the same ground; but there is a difference of view-point 
and emphasis. His ideal of the artist is what he calls ‘the visionary 
individualist’, and such a person he sees as the characteristic writer of the 
present day. In an earlier age (perhaps almost to the end of the nine- 
teenth century) the visionary individualist felt that he had a place in the 
society of his day; in the modern world, with its competing -isms and its 
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stress on conformity of one sort or another, he can no longer feel that, and 
so he tends either to create a world of his own into which he retreats and 
so becomes ‘obscure’ and apparently irrelevant to life as the world at large 
knows it; or, like Aldous Huxley and George Orwell, he turns to a 
destructive attack on society, political institutions and social or moral codes; 
or he finally compromises with the world, becomes a partial conformist and 
surrenders something of both his vision and his individuality, though he is 
never really happy about it. 

Comparison of Mr Spender’s book with that of Mr Buckley, mentioned 
earlier, is instructive. The two are in a sense complementary. The 
Victorian writers felt they were of their age and were to some extent 
helping to shape it; they had a place. The modern writer feels that he 
has no place and that the world has no use for his message. It is perhaps 
legitimate to ask whether society is wholly to blame for this or whether 
some of the responsibility lies with the writers themselves. 


Turning now from literature in general to poetry in particular, we should 
notice Graham Hough’s The Romantic Poets (Hutchinson’s University 
Library, 8/6) and Contemporary Reviews of Romantic Poetry by John Wain 
(Harrap, 10/6). Mr Hough deals principally with the work of Gray, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Byron and Shelley. His book does not 
contain much that is new but he does bring together the results of modern 
scholarship and critical opinion and presents them in a very readable form. 
Mr Wain shows that the early condemnation of the work of the Romantics 
was by no means so general and universal as is often supposed (almost 
all the poets got some appreciative reviews) and that with the exception 
of Tennyson none took the adverse criticism too much to heart. Not the 
least interesting part of his book is the examination of the tone and the 
reviewing methods of the better known journals of the day. 

One of the latest additions to the Home University Library is Words- 
worth and Coleridge, 1795-1834, by H. M. Margoliouth (O.U.P., 6/—), 
where wide reading and much scholarship is condensed into the brief 
compass of less than two hundred pages. The gist of the book is to be 
found in one sentence which occurs about two-thirds of the way through 
it: “The two blossomed together, each a fostering sun for the other. Much 
of the material is necessarily already well known: the chief merits of the 
work lie in the emphasis on the mutual influence and relationship of the 
two poets and the very competent and orderly condensation of matter 
gathered from many sources. Mr Margoliouth does, too, make certain 
definite contributions to the knowledge of his subject. He throws light 
upon the origin of The Ancient Mariner, suggesting that Wordsworth had 
a larger share in its inception than is generally recognised; he has new 
suggestions to offer concerning the temporary estrangement of the two 
men; he demonstrates how the temperament and character of the one poet 
was complementary to that of the other; he sets the Annette Vallon incident 
in what he feels is its true perspective; and he identifies the hitherto elusive 
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Lucy (though not conclusively) with Margaret Hutchinson, the sister of 
Wordsworth's wife Mary. Altogether this is a book which those interested 
in Wordsworth, Coleridge and their group will find fruitful in suggestions 
to be followed up. 

Coleridge, by Humphrey House (Rupert Hart-Davis, 8/6) is the text 
of the Clark Lectures delivered at Trinity College, Cambridge, during 
the session 1951-52. The six chapters into which the book is divided need 
very careful following, but the care expended will be amply repaid. The 
first three chapters deal with Coleridge’s mind and personality, his poetic 
style and his conception of the poet’s function in relation to life and art. 
These are followed by two chapters which discuss in detail the greater 
poems — The Ancient Mariner, Christabel, Kubla Khan and the Ode on 
Dejection, — giving a very closely reasoned moral and ethical interpretation 
of The Ancient Mariner. And then there is a final chapter in which 
certain aspects of Coleridge's criticism are examined in relation to his 
own poetic practice. Three appendices are, as it were, extended footnotes. 
To some readers the analysis of The Ancient Mariner may seem a little 
over-intricate, and we may at times wonder whether the writer is not 
pressing the symbolism too far; but the book as a whole is deserving of 
careful study and consideration, and particularly valuable are the passages 
from Coleridge’s manuscript notebook, which help to elucidate much that 
has hitherto been obscure. 

Ivan Rowe’s Shelley, The Last Phase (Hutchinson, 18/—) concentrates 
on the last two months of Shelley's life, with which it links up all the rest. 
It is in effect a defence of Shelley against detraction and hostile criticism; 
but one cannot help feeling that at times the writer lets his enthusiasm run 
away with him. He has not the objectivity of the scholar and he too 
often falls back on unsubstantiated evidence. After all, did Shelley really 
need this vindication ? 

It was almost inevitable that the interest shown in Browning during 
the past year or so should sooner or later direct attention to his wife, whose 
talents on one occasion he rated higher than his own, though his view has 
not been endorsed by posterity, for today Elizabeth Barrett Browning is 
remembered principally as the heroine of a rather sensational and romantic 
elopement. Her Cry of the Children may still be read, but her Sonnets 
from the Portuguese are known to most people by name only; and as for 
her prose writings, most students of English literature would be hard put 
to it to name a single one of them. Dorothy Hewlett’s Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning (Cassell 25/—) is a combination of biography, literary history 
and criticism, together with (almost inevitably in these days) a psychological 
interpretation of her subject. The author has gone to a great deal of pains 
to search out all the available material, and the result is a very readable, 
very detailed and fully documented work from which Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning emerges as a cultured woman of undoubted intellectual capacity 
yet at the same time a model of happy domesticity. With the romantic 
trappings of popular legend Miss Hewlett will have nothing to do, The 
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father, Edward Moulton Barrett, she suggests, was by no means the tyrant 
he has been made out but merely a typical Victorian father who was 
anxious for the welfare of his children, especially of his ailing and delicate 
daughter, and he took his responsibilities very seriously. And Elizabeth 
herself could sometimes be awkward. He had his eccentricities and stood 
very much upon his rights as the pater familias: but no one of his day 
would have questioned those rights. 

Miss Hewlett could not, presumably, have seen the recent study of 
Browning by Betty Miller when she was preparing her manuscript, but on 
a few points she disagrees with the opinions there expressed; for instance, 
on Elizabeth's share of responsibility for her early entanglement with the 
Reverend Mr Hunter and on the cause of her early illness. Not the least 
interesting part of the book is that which deals with Mrs Browning's 
opinions on contemporary literature. So high was her reputation by the 
middle of the century that when Wordsworth died in 1850 she was actually 
recommended for the vacant office of Poet Laureate which was ultimately 
bestowed upon Tennyson. Her husband’s claim was never considered. 
It is interesting to reflect that before the days of the feminist movement 
we might have had what we have never had yet — a woman Poet Laureate! 


(To be concluded.) 
Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
XXVIII 


79. a. Sport, of course, plays a great part in the School life and the boys will all normally 
take vigorous exercise, followed by a bath and a cold shower, every day. Rugby 
football in the winter (although some schools play Association) and cricket in the summer 
are the two most important games. W. E. D. Stephens, English Education, p. 49. 

The Russian country in the summer ... Moscow in the autumn.. And in the winter 
... but one cannot think about Russia in the winter at all. Rose Macaulay, Told By 
an Idiot, p. 71 (Tauchnitz). 

People say, it is best to live in the country during the summer, and in town during 
the winter, Laurie’s New Third Standard Reader (quoted from Poutsma). 


b. In winter the Neva is a broad silent thoroughfare. H. Seton Merriman, The Sowers, 
p. 83. 


Now it was spring, and there was battle between him and Miriam. D. H. Lawrence, 
Sons and Lovers, p. 216, 


Explain the use of the definite article before the names of the seasons 
in the quotations under a. and its absence in those under b. 
80. Philip wondered whether there was in him really anything: his reticence, the haggard 
look of him, the pungent humour, seemed to suggest personality, but might be no more 


than an effective mask which covered nothing. W. Somerset Maugham, Of Human 
Bondage, p. 305 (Heineman). 


‘a esnesiaiapecmncte eaten 
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He did not think her pretty; he hated the thinness of her, only that evening he had 
noticed how the bones of her chest stood out in evening-dress. Ib. p. 424. 


Would his haggard look, her thinness convey the same meaning? 


81. There is no better country in England. There is everything a man can possibly 
want in these dales, from trout streams to wild moorland walks, from deep woods to 
upland miles of heather and ling. J. B. Priestley, English Journey, ch. VI. 4, p. 173. 


What part of the sentence is there? 
Answers and comments may be sent to 


Frans Halsstraat 21 P. A, ERADEsS. 
Haarlem (Holland). 


Periodicals Received 


The Review of English Studies. New Series, Vol. II, Nr. 7. July 1951. R. H. Bowers, 
Raleigh’s Last Speech: The ‘Elms’ Document. — A. Walker, Quarto ‘Copy’ and the 
1623 Folio: 2 Henry IV. — A. D. Atkinson, Dr. Johnson and Newton's Opticks. — 
G. Whalley, Coleridge on Classical Prosody: An Unidentified Review of 1797. — 
H. G. Wright, Possible Indebtedness of Keats's ‘Isabella’ to the Decameron. — Id. II, 8. 
Oct. 1951. M. Lascelles, Sir Thomas Elyot and the Legend of Alexander Severus. — 
G. A. Bonnard, Romeo and Juliet: A Possible Significance? — A. Walker, The 
Textual Problem of Hamlet: A Reconsideration. — E. M. Simpson, The Biographical 
Value of Donne’s Sermons. — D, Cornu, The Historical Authenticity of Dr. Johnson's 
‘Speaking Cat’. — Id. III, 9. Jan. 1952. T. M. Gang, Approaches to Beowulf. — 
J. Holloway, The Seven Deadly Sins in The Faerie Queene, Book II. — S. Rosen- 
feld, The Second Letterbook of Sir George Etherege. — C. Price, David Garrick and 
Evan Lloyd. — E. C. Pettet, Echoes of The Lay of the Last Minstrel in The Eve of 
St. Agnes. — Id. III, 10. April 1952. M. M. Morgan, A Talking of the Love of God 
and the Continuity of Stylistic Tradition in Middle English Prose Meditations. — 
J. W. Lever, Three Notes on Shakespeare's Plants. — M. Y. Hughes, New 
Evidence on the Charge that Milton forged the Pamela Prayer in the Eikon Basilike. — 
K. J. Fielding, Charles Whitehead and Charles Dickens. — Id. III, 11. July 1952. 
N. Davis, A Paston Hand. — A. M. Wilkinson, The Decline of English Verse 
Satire in the Middle Years of the Eighteenth Century. — J. Spens, A Study of Keats's 
‘Ode to a Nightingale’. — J. D. Jump, Weekly Reviewing in the Eighteen-Sixties. — 
Id. Ill, 12. Oct. 1952. J. Raith, Aflfric’s Share in the Old English Pentateuch. — 
J. M. S. Tompkins, Why Pericles? — I. W att, Defoe and Richardson on Homer: 
A Study of the Relation of Novel and Epic in the Early Eighteenth Century. — 
C. H. Bennett, The Text of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence with Hannah More. — 
K. Tillotson, ‘Yes: in the sea of life’. — Id. IV, 13. Jan. 1953. R. E. Woolf, The 
Devil in Old English Poetry. — H. C. Fay, Poetry, Pedantry, and Life in Chapman's 
Iliads. — R. D. Havens, Assumed Personality, Insanity, and Poetry. — A. Bose, 
The Verse of the English ‘Annuals’. — Id. IV, 14. April 1953, Editorial Note. T. W. 
Craik, The Political Interpretation of Two Tudor Interludes: Temperance and Humility 
and Wealth and Health. — N. Callan, Pope's Iliad: A New Document. — K. Tillot- 
son, Rugby 1850: Arnold, Clough, Walrond, and In Memoriam. — Id. IV, 15. July 1953. 
C. Sisam, An Early Fragment of the Old English Martyrology. — G. H. Tornbull, 
John Hall's Letters to Samuel Hartlib. — T. J. Monaghan, Johnson's Additions to 
his Shakespeare for the Edition of 1773. — W. H. Stone, Browning and ‘Mark 
Rutherford’. —-Id. IV, 16. Oct. 1953. J. Grundy, William Browne and the Italian 
Pastoral. — F. Kermode, Milton’s Hero. — J. Kinsley, Dryden’s Bestiary. — 
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E. L. McAdam, Jr. Dr. Johnson and Saunders Welch’s Proposals. — W. H. G. 
Armytage, Matthew Arnold and T. H. Huxley: Some New Letters 1870-80. — 
Id. V, 17. Jan. 1954. I. L. Gordon, Traditional Themes in The Wanderer and The 
Seafarer. — R. Hoopes, ‘God Guide Thee, Guyon’: Nature and Grace Reconciled in 
The Fairie Queene, Book II. — H. F. Robins, Milton's “I'wo-Handed Engine at the 
Door’ and St. Matthew's Gospel. — B. Boyce, Samuel Johnson's Criticism of Pope in 
the Life of Pope. — H. M. Margoliouth, Blake’s Drawings for Young’s Night 
Thoughts. — Id. V, 18. April 1954. G. Shepherd, The Prophetic Cadmon. — 
J. W. Blench, John Longland and Roger Edgeworth, Two Forgotten Preachers of the 


Early Sixteenth Century. — A. R. Towers, Amelia and the State of Matrimony. — } 
G. Carnall, The Monthly Magazine. — Id. V, 19. July 1954. M. E. Goldsmith, i 
The Seafarer and the Birds. — G. K. Hunter, Henry IV and the Elizabethan Two-part : 
Play. — A. I. Carlisle, Milton and Ludwig Lavater. — B. Hardy, The Moment of : 
Disenchantment in George Eliot's Novels. — [In a note Prof. John Butt announces his x 
retirement as Editor. He will be succeeded by Proff. Peter Alexander and Norman Davis, 3 
of the University of Glasgow.] ] 
The Modern Language Review. XLVI, 2. April 1951. A. C. Cawley, Astrology in 


in ‘The Owl and the Nightingale. — W. D. Elcock, English Indifference to Du 
Bellay’s ‘Regrets’. — C. J. Sisson and R. Butman, George Chapman, 1612-22: some 
new facts. — L. H. C. Thomas, ‘Walladmor’: a pseudo-translation of Sir Walter 
Scott. — Id. XLVI, 3 & 4. July & Oct. 1951. H. M. Hulme, A Warwickshire Word- 
List. — P. Ure, A Note an ‘Opinion’ in Daniel, Greville and Chapman. — C. J. Sisson 
and A. Brown, ‘The Great Dansker’. Literary Significance of a Chancery Suit. — 
A. M. Wilkinson, The ‘Meditations’ of Daniel Defoe. — B. I. Evans, Coleorton 
Manuscripts of ‘Resolution and Independence’ and ‘Ode to Dejection’.. — Id. XLVII, 
1. Jan. 1952. J. Rees, Samuel Daniel's ‘Cleopatra’ and Two French Plays. — Id. XLVII, 
2. April 1952. N. Davis, The Proximate Etymology of ‘Market’. — M. M. Morgan, 
A Treatise in Cadence. — Id. XLVII, 3. July 1952. R. A. Leigh, Boswell and Rousseau. 
— B. J. Timmer, Sectional Divisions of Poems in Old English Manuscripts. — 
J. Lightbrown, A shorter Metrical Version of “The Cast of Gy’. -- T. Spencer, 
Turks and Trojans in the Renaissance. — Id. XLVII, 4. Oct. 1952. B. W. Downs, 
Anglo-Norwegian Literary Relations 1867-1900. — R. A. Sisson, William Perkins, 
Apologist for the Elizabethan Church of England. — L. Parsons, Prince Henry (1594- 
1612) as a Patron of Literature. — F. M. Todd, Wordsworth in Germany. — Id. 
XLVIII, 1. Jan. 1953. J. Jacquot, Ralegh’s ‘Hellish Verses’ and the “Tragicall Raigne 
of Selimus’. — M. Turner, The Influence of La Bruyére on the ‘Tatler’ and the 
‘Spectator’, — Id. XLVIII, 2. April 1953. R. A. Foakes, On the Authorship of “The 
Revenger's Tragedy’. — G. M. Harper, The Source of Blake’s ‘Ah! Sun-flower’, — 
G. A. Wells, Herder’s and Coleridge's Evaluation of the Historical Approach. — 
Id. XLVIII, 3. July 1953. P. Ure, Chapman's “Tragedy of Bussy d'Ambois’; Problems 
of the Revised Quarto, — K. J. Fielding, Charles Dickens and the Department of 
Practical Art. — R. Majut, George Biichner and some English Thinkers. — Id. XLVIII, 
4. Oct. 1953. M. S. Blayney, Sir John Fortescue and Alain Chartier’s ‘Traité de 
l'Espérance’, — P. E. Tucker, The Place of the ‘Quest of the Holy Grail’ in the 
‘Morte Darthur’, — Id. XLIX, 1. Jan. 1954. F. G. Townsend, Chaucer's Nameless 
Knight. — R. W. V. Elliott, Isaac Newton as Phonetician. — Id. XLIX, 2. April 1954. 
G. Bullough, “The Game at Chess’; how it struck a Contemporary. — M. P. King, 
‘Illudo Chartis’: an Initial Study in Carlyle’s Mode of Composition. — A. T, Hatto, 
The Lime-tree and early German, Goliard and English lyric Poetry. — Id. XLIX, 3. July 
1954. R. H. Robbins, A Love Epistle by ‘Chaucer. — E, A. J. Honigmann, 
Shakespeare's ‘Lost Source-Plays’. 


Marlowe and the Dumb Show 


No doubt many readers of Marlowe's Edward II have felt the essential 
significance of the play pressing upon them with peculiar force through 
Gaveston’s soliloquy in the opening scene: 


eecece 


I must have wanton Poets, pleasant wits, 

Musitians, that with touching of a string 

May draw the pliant king which way I please: 
Musicke and poetrie is his delight, 

Therefore ile have Italian maskes by night, 
Sweete speeches, comedies, and pleasing showes, 
And in the day when he shall walke abroad, 

Like Syluan Nimphes my pages shall be clad, 

My men like Satyres grazing on the lawnes, 

Shall with their Goate feete daunce an antick hay. 
Sometime a louelie boye in Dians shape, 

With haire that gilds the water as it glides, 
Crownets of pearle about his naked armes, \ 
And in his sportfull hands an Olive tree, 

To hide those parts which men delight to see, 
Shall bathe him in a spring, and there hard by, 
One like Actaeon peeping through the groue, 

Shall by the angrie goddesse be transformde, 

And running in the likenes of an Hart, 

By yelping hounds puld downe, shall seem to die, 
Such things as these best please his maiestie, 

My lord... 


These lines seem to grow in the tragedy and with the tragedy, and when 
the reading of the play has been completed the soliloquy appears, to the 
memory, to make an extraordinarily expressive gesture towards the very 
centre of the dramatic structure. (Cf. R. P. Blackmur, Language as 
Gesture, p. 6: ‘gesture is that meaningfulness which is moving, in every 
sense of that word: what moves the words and what moves us.’) This is 
actually rather strange. For, on the face of it, the soliloquy belongs to the 
texture rather than to the structure of the play, in the terms of John Crowe 
Ransom’s convenient formula (cf, his ‘Criticism as Pure Speculation’ in 
The Intent of the Critic, ed. D. Stauffer), that is, it reads like an ornamental 
modulation on the theme of a subordinate character's mentality, not like a 
functional part of the main theme, which presents the tragic conflict between 
King Edward and the nobles. But perhaps it might nevertheless be 
possible to account for the apparent structural significance of Gaveston’s 
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soliloquy on the assumption that under the surface it does actually deal 


with Edward’s predicament and not only with Gaveston’s frame of mind. 
How would that work out in the light of the whole play? 

First of all there is an a priori consideration to be made: Gaveston’s 
position and character have been well defined even before the soliloquy 
in question, partly by his opening lines with their effervescent joy at the 
King’s affectionate letter, partly by the subsequent brisk dialogue with 
the ‘poore men’. So, there is a certain reason for thinking that at this 
relatively advanced stage of his career as a dramatist Marlowe would have 
learnt enough about artistic economy not to lavish some of his weightiest 
verse on this subject if he could not make those lines serve some other 
purpose as well. It is more important, however, to realize that this other 
purpose has probably got something to do with the King. Throughout the 
first fifty lines an entire current of suggestion drives the imagination of 
the audience in that direction. From the very outset it is underlined how 
intimately Gaveston’s fortune is bound up with that of the King: 


The sight of London to my exiled eyes, 

Is as Elizium to a new come soule, 

Not that I loue the citie or the men, 

But that it harbours him I hold so deare, 

The king, upon whose bosome let me die, 

And with the world be still at enmitie. (10-15) 


King Edward is a dominant note wherever Gaveston in concerned. At 
the same time the antithesis between the King and the world has a double 
function. In the first place the very juxtaposition of the two terms suffuses 
the King with grandeur. It follows up the notion of Gaveston’s dependence 
upon Edward with the complementary suggestion that the latter is a tower 
of strength. Secondly the contrast hints at the possibility that the King 
might be involved in some fundamental opposition to others. And a minute 
afterwards Gaveston’s ebullient ambition reveals the nature of this opposition 
and thus, incidentally, the entire ‘dramatic alignment’ (i.e. ‘what is vs. 
what’; cf. Kenneth Burke, The Philosophy of Literary Form, p.69) through 
the succinct contrast of the verse-endings here: 


Farewell base stooping to the lordly peeres, 
My knee shall bowe to none but to the king. (18-19) 


Again the corollary is a feeling of the.King’s dominating power, here 
implicit also in the important position of the word ‘king’ at the end of a 
triumphant crescendo of pride. Indeed, in this sense Edward, though 
off-stage, is present from the very beginning. When we focus on Gaveston 
we are aware of a luminous blur round his sharply outlined figure: the 
splendour of Edward's ‘earthly crown’. Cosmic imagery further magnifies 
this royal glory: 


What neede the artick people loue star-light, 
To whom the sunne shines both by day and night ? (16-17) 
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Thus also the magnitude of Edward’s power is indirectly indicated by 
the large gesture of Gaveston's 


You know that I came lately out of France, 
And yet I haue not viewd my Lord the king, 
If I speed well, ile entertaine you all. (44-46) 


But then suddenly at the opening of our soliloquy all these carefully 
piled-up suggestions are shown to be undermined: 


I must haue wanton Poets, pleasant wits, 
Musitians, that with touching of a string 
May draw the pliant king which way I please... 


The effect on the reader or spectator is littlé short of a shock. He 
pricks up his ears, naturally expecting an explanation of this reversal. The 
King has become a problem. And this happens at a point where the 
floodlight shifts from the public scene to the private mind: Gaveston is 
alone once more and returns in imagination to the deeper levels of his 
relations with Edward. Just when an intriguing statement about the King’s 
weakness has made us impatient to learn more about its concrete nature, 
in which we reasonably expect to find the source of psychological motivation 
for the drama, the ‘tragic flaw’ of the protagonist, there is a portentous 
slowing-down of tempo. After the staccato of a brief matter-of-fact 
dialogue the rhythm calms down to a ponderous progression of ever- 
expanding periods. This is quite in keeping with the fact that the 
imagination is arrested for a considerable while by an extraordinary 
accumulation of concrete details, all bearing on the same subject: pleasure. 
This ‘surfeit of delight’ in the spirit of Sir Epicure Mammon is then, we 
gather, the key to the eagerly expected disclosure of the King’s true 
character. This fact alone might go a long way towards explaining the 
curious power of the soliloquy. We are prepared for a deeply significant 
revelation of weakness or guilt here and respond accordingly. As a matter 
of fact we might not seem warranted to do so by the text at the first 
blush. For why not conceive of the whole thing simply as an assertion 
of superb pleasure-greed, hedonism fit for a king? To be sure, that 
aspect is present too, effectively presented e.g. in 


With haire that gilds the water as it glides, - (1-62) 


where the repetition of the ‘voluptuous’ consonantal sequence g-l-d-s in 
interplay with the powerful visual and kinetic suggestions of the verbs 
establishes a luxuriousness larger than life. Still our total response is 
correct and is proved so by the fact that Marlowe has slyly loaded the 
dice against the King throughout the passage. Thus in accordance with 
a phrase from Holinshed those ‘delights’ are implied to encompass both day 
and night; that is, we infer that they oust the political greatness of kingship 
and consequently are incompatible with it. Edward, the private individual, 
presumes too much as against Edward, the English sovereign. The tragic 
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perspective is implicit here already. But further layers are disclosed. 
There are hints that the very quality of the King’s pleasure is suspect. 
They crop up e.g. in the lines about Diana: 


Sometime a louelie boye in Dians shape, 
With haire that gilds the water as it glides, 
Crownets of Pearle about his naked armes, 
And in his sportfull hands an Oliue tree, 

To hide those parts which men delight to see, 
Shall bathe him in a spring... 


This is the divine ‘huntress chaste and fair’ engaged in something very 
much like strip-tease. The tension created by this contradiction is a 
danger-signal. Something is wrong somewhere. And she is impersonated 
by a ‘louelie boye’. To the Elizabethan audience it was perfectly normal, 
of course, to have female characters represented by boy-actors, even in 
‘maskes’ and ‘pleasing showes’ like the one imagined here. But nevertheless 
Marlowe may have his reasons for mentioning the practice explicitly both 
here and in line 58: ‘Like Syluan Nimphes my pages shall be clad’. The 
more so as he has already followed history (cf. John Bakeless, The 
Tragicall History of Christopher Marlowe, vol. I, p. 113) so far as to 
intimate that there is a streak of homosexuality in the friendship between 
Edward and Gaveston: 


Sweete prince I come, these amorous lines, 

Might haue enforst me to haue swam from France, 

And like Leander gaspt upon the sande, 

So thou wouldst smile and take me in thy armes. (6-9) 


It would seem that no amount of allowances made for the special 
conventions of Elizabethan friendships (cf. L. J. Mills, “The Meaning of 


Edward II’, Modern Philology xxxii, 1934) will dispel the implications . 


of such terms. Later in the play these suggestions are reinforced by so 
many references to the unnatural extravagance of Edward's infatuation 
as to give abundant support to the slighted Queen’s 


For neuer doted Ioue on Ganimed 
So much as he on cursed Gaueston. (474-5) 


An early manifestation of this passion is the episode where Edward 
creates Gaveston 


Lord high Chamberlaine, 
Cheefe Secretarie to the state and me, 
Earle of Cornwall, king and lord of Man. (154-6) 


A pun may very well be intended here. The isle of Man was officially 
a kingdom; so Edward could actually, in supreme favouritism, confer the 
title of king upon his ‘minion’. Holinshed mentions this detail, and 
Marlowe, free to skip such particulars, keeps it, presumably because he 
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feels that the grand gesture is really a symbolic act, by which Edward 
delivers the complete sovereignty over himself as a private man into 
Gaveston’s hands. This pun gains a peculiar poignancy from the fact that 
the King disposes of the man in him also in a further sense. The gesture 
is also an abdication of manliness. But as we have seen, this strategy of 
innuendo makes itself felt already in Gaveston’s soliloquy. When moreover 
it is found employed in the somewhat distasteful note of skeptophilia in 


To hide those parts which men delight to see, 


we realize that at this point its aim is to indicate that the King’s pleasures 
are fundamentally associated with an overstepping of the bounds of 
normality and dignity. The personal attitude behind them is essentially 
one of presumptuous self-will as is made plain later in Edward's defiant 
outbursts, which, in their contexts, are no more impressive than those of a 
peevish child (cf. U. M. Ellis-Fermor, Christopher Marlowe, p. 114), 
because ‘harsh reality tests and deflates the gorgeous hyperbole’ (Harry 
Levin, The Overreacher: A Study of Christopher Marlowe, p. 97): 


Ere my sweete Gaueston sholl part from me, 
This Ile shall fleete upon the Ocean, 
And wander to the unfrequented Inde. (342-4) 
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Proud Rome, that hatchest such imperiall groomes, 

For these thy superstitious taperlights, Z 

Wherewith thy antichristian churches blaze, 

Ile fire thy crased buildings, and enforce 

The papall towers to kisse the lowlie ground, 

With slaughtered priests make Tibers channell swell, 

And bankes raisd higher with their sepulchers (393-9) 


In the light of Edward’s mentality it becomes evident how apt is the 
myth of Actaeon here. Throughout the soliloquy our new conception of 
the King’s personality has been moving towards just such an illuminating 
image as this archetype of ‘impertinent curiosity’, as Bacon calls it in his 
‘Wisdom of the Ancients’. Marlowe had a lively sense of the symbolical 
power inherent in this fable. That can be inferred from his skilful use . 
of it — transposed to another key — in the Benvolio-episode in Doctor 
Faustus as found in the Q. 1616 version (which may, however, be partly 
spurious, according to some scholars, though nothing is known for certain ). 
There poor Benvolio incurs his calamity not so much by the ‘gaping’ that he 
reproaches himself for as by the fact that he does not ‘gape’ in the right 
spirit: he is the shallow materialist trying to belittle the terrible mystery 
of Faustus’ magic and reaping his punishment accordingly. So, it is not 
surprising that Faustus should actually identify himself with Diana in 
this context: 


Benvolio: ... and thou bring Alexander and his Paramour before the Emperour, I'le be 
Acteon, and turne my selfe to a Stagge. 
Faustus : And Ile play Diana, and send you the hornes presently. (1106-10) 
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Thus the essential drift of the myth is the same in the two plays, and 
with regard to the one that has a king’s name for its title it is a relevant 
note that as ‘nepos Cadmi’ Actaeon was of royal descent (cf. Ovid, 
Metamorphoses, III, 138-255). In fact the poetic tactics up to this point 
force us into an interpretation by which ‘one like Actaeon peeping through 
the groue’ is King Edward himself. It is quite natural that e.g. Harry 
Levin should sense a ‘portent’ here (cf. op. cit., p. 92). Gaveston’s 
‘pleasing show’ symbolically foreshadows the King’s conduct. And then 
the very nature of the Actaeon myth entails a reference to punishment, 
which is then naturally understood to have a similarly significant bearing 
on the whole tragedy. Immediately after Gaveston has stopped day- 
dreaming of his Actaeon-masque, the two principal forces of the tragic 
conflict are introduced: 


... Heere comes the king and the nobles 
From the parlament, ile stand aside. (72-3) 


The spectator is now well prepared to provide the equation that links up 
the soliloquy and incidentally the entire exposition with the real business 
of the play. If Actaeon is the symbol of the King the ‘nobles’ have 
already been defined at their effective entrance here. They are the 
‘yelping hounds’ that ‘pull down’ the King. They are the Eumenides of 
Marlowe's drama: 


.. as hound a wounded stag pursues, 
We track the blood, and snuff the coming death. 
(Blackie’s trans. of Aeschylus’ Eumenides, Il. 286-7) 


And like those avengers they are a necessary corrective of sin, it is true; 
but still they are fundamentally hateful. They, too, say in effect ‘in my 
nostril {| Tive scent of mortal blood doth laugh me welcome’ (ibid., 292-3). 
This is conveyed partly by their gratuitous cruelty at various points, e.g. 


Thus weele gratifie the king, 

Weele send his head by thee, let him bestow 

His teares on that, for that is all he gets 

Of Gaueston, or else his sencelesse trunck. (1222-5) 


partly by the emergence of Young Mortimer’s ‘Machiavellian’ ambition as 
a new motive late in the play. The tragedy is like a plant growing from 
its seed, which is that image of pursuit by merciless punishers such as 
those. Throughout the course of the action there are continual reminders 
that there lies the concentrated substance of a world of suffering. Thus 
on two distinct occasions the action itself shows Edward flying with his 
enemies in hot pursuit. And towards the end this movement is even 
intensified when Edward is driven meaninglessly from place to place 
completely at the mercy of his murderer-to-be: 
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Mortimer iunior: ... 
Remooue him still from place to place by night, 
Till at the last, he come to Killingworth, 
And then from thence to Bartley back againe: 
And by the way to make him fret the more, 
Speake curstly to him, and in any case 
Let no man comfort him: if he chaunce to weepe, 
But amplifie his greefe with bitter words. (2203-9) 


The pattern of the hunt is reproduced here: after one narrow escape and 
a subsequent spell of hope the royal ‘hart’ has been finally tracked down 
and is now moving aimlessly from side to side, exhausted, beset with the 
furious pack. Besides, there is a strand of more or less explicit metaphor, 
ringing the changes on the theme of hunter versus hunted, and recalling 
the unifying image of Gaveston’s soliloquy. The peers appear as hounds 
in various contexts, not only in the eyes of Young Spencer of the King’s 
party: 
... they barkt a pace a month agoe 
Now on my life, theile neither barke nor bite. (1706-7) 


but actually even in Young Mortimer’s imagination, though of course he 
cannot visualize Edward as the poor hunted stag: 


For now we hould an old Wolfe by the eares, 
That if he slip will seaze upon us both, : 
And gripe the sorer being gript himselfe. (2149-51) 


And the King himself repeatedly alludes to essentially the same relation: 


How oft haue I beene baited by these peeres? 
And dare not be reuengde, for their power is great ... (1003-4) 


Your liues and my dishonor they pursue. (1889-90) 


Bishop: ... it is for Englands good, 
And princely Edwards right we craue the crowne, 
Edward: No, tis for Mortimer, not Edwards head, 
For hees a lambe, encompassed by Woolues, 
Which in a moment will abridge his life. (2024-8) 


Here in the fifth act, disconsolate in prison, he returns to the idea of 
the ‘hart’ but only to conjure up by contrast the grandeur of his inborn 
majesty: 

The greefes of private man are soone allayde, 

But not of kings, the forrest Deare being strucke 

Runnes to an herbe that closeth up the wounds, 

But when the imperiall Lions flesh is gorde, 

He rends and teares it with his wrathfull pawe, 

(And) highly scorning, that the lowly earth 

Should drinke his bloud, mounts up into the ayre ... (1994-2000) 
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As a matter of fact the actual state of affairs and the accumulation of 
past events twist his words ironically. So, in the last analysis, the 
antithesis only stresses how close is the analogy between Edward and the 
‘forrest Deare’, no matter how superbly inconsolable he is, — and, 
conversely, how absurd is ‘the imperiall Lion’ of his wishful thinking. 
He himself bears witness to that when presently the assertive clangour 
of the lines just quoted dwindles away into the diminuendo of 


But what are kings, when regiment is gone, 
But perfect shadowes in a sun-shine day ? 


Thus the ‘cave of care’ in which Edward is making these reflections is 
darkened by shadows in a multiple sense. Most of all, perhaps, by the 
shadow of doom, The tragic fate of the hart is inevitable. Again we 
are brought back to Gaveston’s covert prophecy that “Actaeon’ shall be ~ 
pulled down and ‘seem to die’. On a deep level of the tragedy there — 
is an overwhelming rightness in that ‘seem’. For in the underlying 
sacrificial ritual the king as national symbol does not really die. It was 
a wise insight which so often made Elizabethan dramatists refer to the 
English king as ‘England’, the French king as ‘France’, and so on. Thus 
here Edward, the guilty individual, must suffer death, it is true; but 
Edward, the King, the embodiment of the nation, is immortal: 


So shall not Englands Vine be perished, 
But Edwards name suruiues, though Edward dies. (2033-4) 


That is why, conforming to a common chronicle-play design, the drama 
does not end with Edward's death but goes on until we have been assured 
that the monarchy will survive in the firm hold of young King Edward, and 
the latter has had Mortimer executed, thus demonstrating that the era of 
purification is over and done with; the ‘commonwealth’ emerges through 
grief into new life under the aegis of a guiltless youth: 


And let these teares distilling from mine eyes, 
Be witnesse of my greefe and innocencie. 


Finis. 


So, in manner of speaking, even this grave tonal resolution has been 
adumbrated by the ‘seem’ of Gaveston’s soliloquy. 

Apart from that, of course, the verb derives its overt meaning from the 
fact that Gaveston is envisaging a masque or ‘show’. Now we have seen 
that this show has an important status in the tragedy as a kind of 
emblematic telescoping of the total structure. Then it might be valuable 
for an assesment of Marlowe's art to consider whether there is any natural 
connexion between its specific form — the fact that it is a show, if only in 
Gaveston’s imagination — and its significant structural function. From a 
historical point of view there may conceivably be one. For the dumb 
shows that occur now and then in pre-Marlovian English dramas did 
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serve to prefigure the course of events in the individual acts, often by 
allegorical means. Whether originating in the Italian intermedii (as assumed 
by e.g. Quincy Adams, Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, p. 503) or in 
English city pageants and court masques (as plausibly suggested by 
H. A. Watt in his Gorboduc; or Ferrex and Porrex, Univ. of Wisconsin 
Bulletin, Philology and Literature Series vol. 5, No. 1, 1910) they represent 
a genuine innovation in the type of drama with which they were first 
associated, viz. the quasi-Senecan tragedy inaugurated in England by 
Norton and Sackville’s Gorboduc. Their first known appearance in that 
play probably aims at providing spectacular effects otherwise excluded 
by the pretensions to classical decorum within the tragedy itself; they not 
only ‘point the moral’ as e.g. here: 


First the musicke of violenze began to play, during which came in upon the stage sixe 
wilde men clothed in leaues; of whom the first bare in his necke a fagot of small stickes, 
which they all, both seuerally and together, assayed with all their strengthes to breake; 
but it could not be broken by them. At the length, one of them plucked out’ one of the 
stickes and brake it; and the rest plucking out all the other stickes one after an-other 
did easely breake them, the same being seuered, which, being conioyned, they had before 
attempted in vaine. After they had this done, they departed the stage, and the musicke 
ceased. Hereby was signified that a state knit in unitie doth continue strong against 
all force, but being diuided is easely destroyed. (Gorboduc, preceding Act. I.) 


They also ‘adorn the tale’. If they are to do so without compromising 
the purity of the play the playwright must obviously try to make them 
stand out as clearly as possible from the body of the drama. Hence the 
tendency towards allegory, which places them on a different plane of 
perception, so to speak. Sometimes it turns them into mere emblematic 
tableaux like the one in Locrine where a ‘crocadile’ (presumably one of 
the ‘terrible monsters made of brown paper’ mentioned by Stephen Gosson 
in his Plays Confuted) is seen 


sitting on a riuers banke, and a little snake stinging it. Then let both of them fall into 
the water. 


But then, on the other hand, it will not do to let them become so 
allegorical as to be ‘inexplicable’ (cf. Hamlet III. 2. 14). To guard 
against this danger you may make an actor explain the drift of the show 
in a prologue as in the case just quoted, where ‘Ate’ supplies the moral 
of the ‘crocadile’: 


His back was armde against the dint of speare, 
With shields of brasse that shind like burnisht gold, 
And as he stretched forth his cruell pawes, 

A subtill Adder creeping closely neare 

Thrusting his forked sting into his clawes, 

Priuily shead his poison through his bones 

Which made him swel that there his bowels burst, 
That did so much in his owne greatnesse trust. 

So Humber hauing conquered Albanact, 

Doth yeeld his glorie unto Locrines sword ... 
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Or you may bring home the application of the allegorical show to the 
action by recalling its features in the chorus which winds up the act in 
question. That is the device employed by Sackville and Norton, and for 
another example one might turn to Gascoigne and Kinwelmershe’s Jocasta 
where e.g. the last act is preceded by a dumb show presenting ‘Dame 
Fortune’ in all her fickleness, and then the last chorus inculcates 


How fickle tis to trust in Fortunes whele. 


In Thomas Hughes’ The Misfortunes of Arthur, where no such 
explanations are offered, the dumb shows devised by John Lancaster reveal 
the difficulty of the situation. The first one is characteristic: 


Sounding the musicke, there rose three furies from under the stage apparelled accordingly 
with snakes and flames about their blacke haires and garments. The first with a Snake 
in the right hande and a cup of wine with a Snake athwart the cup in the left hand. 
The second with a firebrand in the right hande, and a Cupid in the left: The thirde 
with a whippe in the right hande and a Paegasus in the left. Whiles they went masking 
about the stage, there came from another place three Nuns which walked by them selues. 
Then after a full sight giuen to the beholders, they all parted, the furies to Mordreds 
house, the Nuns to the Cloister. By the first furie with the Snake and Cup was signified 
the Banquet of Uther Pendragon, and afterward his death which insued by poysoned cup. 
The second furie with her firebrand and Cupid represented Uthers unlawful heate and loue 
conceyued at the banquet, which neuer ceased in his posteritie. By the third with her 
whip and Paegasus was prefigured the crueltie and ambition which thence insued to 
th’effecting of this tragedie. By the Nuns was signified the remorse and dispaire of 
Gueneuora, that wanting other hope tooke a Nunrie for her refuge ... 


What are the poor ‘beholders’ to make of all this without the help .of 
the gloss in the printed text? What with the danger of injury to classical 
decorum, what with the risks of obscurity, and, inversely, over-explanation, 
the dumb show was in a precarious position indeed. When furthermore 
action at its most sensational invaded the drama from other quarters, when 
the way was prepared for Kyd’s elaborate horrors, the primary raison 
d’étre of the dumb shows as spectacular relief had really gone by the board. 
No wonder, then, that they are comparatively rare, even in the early 
Elizabethan drama, though of course some non-extant plays may have 
contained them, as is indicated in one case, at any rate, by the stage-plot 
of the lost Seven Deadly Sins play (cf. The Henslowe Papers, ed. Greg, 
p. 129). To be sure, they do crop up in other plays than the ones 
mentioned here, but then usually with other functions than that of allegorical 
prefiguration. For when Kyd makes his ‘Hymen clothed in sable’ blow 
out the nuptial torches before the final disaster of the Spanish Tragedy 
(III, 15) it means the virtual extinction of this ‘pure’ type of dumb show, 
too. After that time dumb shows are mostly used to acquaint the audience 
briefly with the events leading up to the opening situation. The popular 
Battle of Alcazar, attributed to Peele, represents a transitional stage in this 
respect with two dumb shows of the latter exposition-type at the beginning 
and an allegorical one of the original kind, foreshadowing the closing 
battle through the fall of two crowns from a tree, accompanied by a 
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‘blazing Starre’ and ‘fire workes’. With such allegory thrust into the 
background dumb shows might also simply present the necessary bare 
action and leave the actors to manifest their reactions in words. That is 


the technique used in Wilmot’s Tancred and Gismunda, where e.g. before 
the fourth act ; 


there was heard a consort of sweet musick which playing, Tancred commeth forth, & 
draweth Gismunds curtens and lies down upon her bed, then from under the stage 
ascendeth Guisz. & he helpeth up Gismund, they amarously embrace, & depart. The king 
ariseth enraged, then was heard & seen a storm of thunder & lightening, in which the 
-furies rise up ... 


Immediately afterwards we hear Tancred planning his revenge. — From 
this practice probably arose the time-saving dumb shows which were 
sometimes used for presenting such parts of the action as could not “With 
fit conveniency of time allowed’ be clothed ‘in vocal sounds’ (cf. Fletcher 
& Massinger, The Prophetess IV. 1. 15). Thus in Dekker’s (?) The 
Bloody Banquet (II. 4) we get the following stage direction: 


Enter the old Queene weeping, with both her Infants, the one dead; she layes downe the 
other on a banke, and goes to bury the dead, expressing much griefe. Enter the former 
shepheards, walking by carelessly, at last they espie the child and strive for it, at last 
the Clowne gets it, and dandles it, expressing all signes of joy to them. Enter againe 
the Queene, she lookes for her Babe and finding it gone, wrings her hands; the 
Shepheards see her, then whisper together, then beckon to her; she joyfully runs to them, 
they returne her child, she points to her breasts, as meaning she should nurse it, they all 
give her money, the Clowne kisses the Babe and her, and so Exeunt seuerall wayes ... 


Of course such shows tended to assume especial importance in the 
rambling type of play that Sidney scorned: ‘... two young princes fall in 
love. After many traverses, she is got with child, delivered of a fair boy: 
he is lost, groweth a man, falls in love, and is ready to get another child; 
and all this in two hours’ space...’ (Apology for Poetry). Pericles is a 
case in point. — Certain dramatists, who were presumably familiar with 
such usages tried to refine on them by turning the specific conditions of 
the dumb show to account for special artistic purposes. Its contrast to 
the ordinary spoken dialugue could induce a feeling of being removed to 
a different plane of reality. So, quite often supernatural events are staged 
in dumb shows, as e.g. in Heywood's If You Know Not Me, part I 1049, 
where Queen Elizabeth is sleeping in a chair: 


Enter Winchester, Constable, Barwick, and Fryars: at the other dore 2. Angels: the 
steps to her, offering to kill her: the Angels driues them back. Exeunt. The Angel opens 
the Bible, and puts it in her hand as she sleepes. Exeunt Angels, she wakes ... 


It is a device comparable to the film-convention by which dreams are 
shown in silent sequences. A vivid representation of abstract psychological 
forces at work was also facilitated by such methods. Here allegory might 
enter by the back-door, as it were. In A Warning for Fair Women 
there is eg. the ‘psychomachia’ cited by Creizenach (Geschichte des 
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neueren Dramas, Bd. IV, p. 444). It delineates all that is communicated 
of the crucial seduction of Mistress Sanders in this way: 


... first the Furies enter before leading them, dauncing a soft daunce to the solemne 
musicke: next comes Lust before Browne, leading mistris Sanders couered with a blacke 
vaile: Chastitie all in white, pulling her backe softly by the arme: then Drewry, thrusting 
away Chastitie, Roger following: they march about, and then sit to the table: The Furies 
fill wine, Lust drinckes to Browne, he to Mistris Sanders, shee pledgeth him: Lust 
imbraceth her, she thrusteth Chastity from her, Chastity wrings her hands, and departs: 
Drury and Roger imbrace one an other: the Furies leape and imbrace one another. 


But just as allegory may thus be dissociated from prefiguration there 
seem conversely to have existed prefiguring dumb shows devoid of allegory, 
little pantomimes, in which the actors sketched out the action and then 
proceeded to present the very same action with full dialogue in the drama 
proper. The evidence here is, of course, the play-scene in Hamlet, where 
the hero’s manifest annoyance (cf. ‘the players cannot keep counsel, they 
will tell all’; II. 3. 152) shows that the dumb show is a surprise to him 
and thus indicates that acting companies were sometimes in the habit of 
improvising such shows. So, perhaps they were employed much more 
frequently than the printed texts would lead us to suppose. But for 
Shakespeare it is only a secondary purpose to make this dumb show a stick 
to beat text-tampering actors with. He also cunningly creates tension 
by this dramatic misfit, which must normally have produced just the 
contrary result. For obviously it spells more than half ruin to Hamlet’s 
beautiful scheme for ‘catching the conscience of the king’ if Claudius sees 
the naked act of murder performed before the full force of circumstance 
and words has had time to ‘tent him to the quick’. The audience is 
suddenly jerked into anxiety: will the carefully-planned stroke of detection 
be badly bungled by busybodies in the eleventh hour? No, thank God, 
the King is too intent on watching Hamlet to notice what is happening on 
the stage; — that is, if we accept Halliwell’s interpretation, adopted by 
Quiller Couch and Dover Wilson, which recommends itself by making 
perfect sense of an episode otherwise extremely puzzling. 

Returning now to Marlowe, it would seem reasonable to bring the two 
main facts emerging from the above inquiry into the perspective of his 
artistic achievement. On the one hand Gaveston’s soliloquy is the verbal 
enactment of a prefiguring dumb show. On the other hand, by the time 
Marlowe began working as a dramatist the dumb show proper had lost its 
original connexion with prefiguration and was beginning to branch off into 
various more or less external accessories of play-acting. So, something 
like the following process appears to have taken place in Edward II: 
Marlowe takes hold of the dumb show, which is perched a little pompously 
on the high and narrow doorstep of the drama, in constant danger of 
tumbling down into the street, and drags it just inside the front dooz, 
so to speak. It is even ‘internalized’ in a further sense, for its expressive 
gesture is now lodged in the verse and no longer transmitted directly by 
pantomime. The important thing is, however, that this move enables 
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Marlowe to place the deeply serious prefiguring significance of the original 
kind of dumb show in an impregnable position by making it the nucleus of 
his dramatic structure. 

Now, it is quite possible that the economy of the playhouse would not 
have allowed him to add a genuine dumb show to his chronicle-play even 
if he had wished to. Edward II was written for the Earl of Pembroke’s 
‘servants’, who were then comparatively unknown to fame and thus 
presumably not very prosperous. But as a matter of fact there is no 
evidence that he had any such desires, and no dumb shows occur in any 
other play of his. Indeed, from the very outset his artistic intentions seem 
to have run along quite different lines. The play of Tamburlaine was to 
embody the grandeur of a new heroic myth. The very essence of the 
theme was its titanic dimensions. In this context the possibility of 
foreshadowing the ‘great argument’ in a dumb show was neither here nor 
there. The highest imaginable perfection of ‘terrible monsters made of 
brown paper’ was obviously inadequate. The requirements of this special 
inspiration could be met by nothing short of an overwelming orchestration, 
pervading the entire play. Hence the ‘mighty line’ with its professed aim 
of transcending ‘the iygging vaines of riming mother wits’. Hence also the 
‘high astounding tearms’, the extraordinary consistency and density of 
cosmic and supernatural imagery which cannot but strike every reader 
of the tragedy. 

Thus already at this point Marlowe found the solution of his problem 
of presentment in total organization. Accordingly, it is natural to assume 
that a similar unifying imagination was at work when in his last play he 
_ incorporated that disguised dumb show in a structurally vital soliloquy. 

That stroke of creative intelligence, then, is an index of his historical 
distinction: he chose the way of poetic integration in the drama, the way 
that leads from the old King Leir to Shakespeare’s King Lear. 


Copenhagen. BENT SUNESEN. 


Hamlet and the Phantom Clue 


L’absente de tous bouquets 


This title is neither as flippant, nor is the Mallarmean epigraph as cryptic, 
as may perhaps appear, since the present paper is concerned with a recent 
attempt at solving Hamlet's mystery by means of a hidden logic, and in 


terms of absent principles. 
That the core of the Hamlet enigma should have been sought in a missing 
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entity is a paradox only on the surface, and such a prospection may well 
reach deeper layers and drill closer to the hidden hoard than many another 
line of inquiry. Besides, there is no doubt that the attempt is an important 
one. Its results are reared on impressive philosophical -matter, cleverly 
wielded and clearly welded within some forty dense pages, solidly buttressed 
with thrice as many footnotes.* 

Seldom was it that, confronted with such a momentous philosophical 
article on Hamlet, we felt in so complete agreement with every step of the 
whole elaborate argument — save its final conclusions. But if it is not 
essential to share Professor Battenhouse’s beliefs in order to enjoy his 
prose, we think it none the less worth our while to examine why, whatever 
the undeniable value of the study, its final result falls short of resolving 
the problem. Our approach shall lead us first through the borderland of 
generalities about Hamlet, some of which must be recalled before we 
venture into the heart of our critic’s territory. 

A general law, as we know, illustrated in many Shakespearean dramas, 
is that an initial crime, or misdeed, breeds more mischief, and carries with 
it the sufferings, or death, of other wholly innocent victims before the 
culprit is meted out his final punishment. The criminal, or malefactor, 
is always punished before he is either redeemed like Lear, or damned like 
Macbeth. But as a counterpart, we have always one, or several, innocent 
victims: not to speak of Cordelia or Macduff’s wife and children (all his 
pretty chickens and their dam), even in a play which ends in full recon- 
ciliation, like A Winter's Tale, there is the death of the innocent child 
Mamillius as a reminder that not all consequences of a ‘heavy deed’ can be 
retrieved by complete repentance. And thus to Hamlet we can almost 
literally apply what Professor Muir has recently written of King Lear: 
when Claudius assassinated the King, his brother, and when Gertrude 
committed adultery they unleashed horrors — treachery, poisoning, madness, 
murder, suicide and war — and the innocent are at least as vulnerable as 
the guilty. Indeed, it may be said, it is because of her very virtues that 
Ophelia is chosen to be a victim of the ruthless destiny that broods over the 
tragic scene.” But next to Ophelia, let us not forget that Hamlet, too, is 
from the outset an absolutely innocent victim. It looks as if it had not 
been sufficiently realized that Hamlet is the only one in the great quartet 
of Shakespearean heroes who dies totally innocent of the crime which 
stands at the core of the tragedy. On the one hand, we have the heroes 
whose death is more or less the direct result of those crimes, or misdeeds, 
of theirs on which the drama is hinged; so that they are either paitly, or 
wholly, responsible for their own death. On the other hand, there is 
Hamlet, who dies as the last (and noblest) victim in the concatenation of 
horrors which Claudius’ initial crime inexorably let loose. 


1 Roy W. Battenhouse, ‘Hamlet's Apostrophe on Man: Clue to the Traged: , PMLA 
LXVI (1951), 1073-1113. a : 


2 For the original passage, see Kenneth Muir, King Lear (London, 1952), p. Iviii. 
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Nowhere is this more concisely palpable than in the brief lines — 
improvised and striking epitaphs, we might call them — delivered at the 
very death of the respective heroes: 


King Lear — Kent. Vex not his ghost: O! let him pass; he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 
Edg. He is gone, indeed. 


Pity for an old man who underwent such trials at the end of his life (though 
he was partly responsible for them): his death is felt to be a kind of 
deliverance. 


Othello — Cas. This did I fear, but thought he had no weapon; 
For he was great of heart. 


Considering that the man was noble-hearted, his suicide was to be expected 
in such circumstances. 


Macbeth — Macd. Behold, where stands ; 
The usurper’s cursed head: the time is free. 


A good riddance, indeed ! 


Hamlet — Hor. Now cracks a noble heart. Good-night, sweet prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest! 


Perhaps the most beautiful and touching words ever spoken at the death 
of a Shakespearean hero. 

These addresses are all the more important — and have been most 
carefully worded by Shakespeare — that they convey the very last 
impression on which we definitely take leave of the tragic hero. They are, 
in a way, a summing up, a final emotional verdict. In the case of Hamlet, 
this at once stirring and elating farewell is suggestive of a high spirituality. 
The symptomatic reference to music — the song of the angels accompanying 
his departed spirit — is here unmistakable. It may symbolize the ascent 
of a beloved soul worthy of eternal rest. 

And yet, to some critics, Shakespeare's ultimate lesson in the tragedy 
is Hamlet’s failure. After an admirable and penetrating analysis of the 
whole philosophical background of Hamlet, in terms both of ancient and 
modern doctrines, Professor Battenhouse reaches the conclusion that what 
is implicit behind the tragedy of Hamlet is a reference to the fate of Man 
without Grace, a vision of a man lacking centre in Christianity’s ‘silent 
word’. In other terms, Hamlet might be read as the tragedy of 
Unbaptized Man. Behind the disaster in Hamlet lurks the revelation of 
certain absent principles. And thus, ‘the Stoicism of prince Hamlet in 
Act V, which so many twentieth-century critics like to imagine as 
Shakespeare’s own, should be read instead as reflecting the artist's vision 
of the pitiable outcome of man’s (particularly Renaissance man’s) tragic 
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effort to cope with the problem of evil when unaided by Christian resources — 
and assumptions.’ * 

There is but one flaw in the whole massive and majestic edifice. Is 
there the slightest hint in the tragedy that Christian assumptions and 
resources might have avoided a pitiable outcome? We may even go 
further and ask whether, given the premises, there existed a possible 
solution other than a pitiable one? In fact, at no point in the entire tragedy 
is there the faintest adumbration of a way out — save the possibility of — 
dispatching King Claudius on the spot, which is precisely what Hamlet 
shrinks from doing, because of the deeply human streak in his character. 

Now let us push the argument to the limit and examine what might 
have happened. A thoroughly Christian Hamlet, as can be urged, would 
have been driven to pardon, not to revenge. Very well, but how could 
he apply the Christian remedy of pardon since the crime was not committed 
against himself, but against his father, with the aggravating clause of 
fratricide? And since the innocent victim of that particularly horrible crime 
solemnly appeared from the realm of Hades to ask for revenge, Hamlet's 
pardon would have actually betrayed the spirit of his dead father whose 
summons certainly transcended those of any living person. Not to speak 
of the fact that Claudius being allowed further to enjoy the fruit of his 
crime would be a sheer impossibility in the world of Shakespeare's dramas, 
where the will to power, especially when it so crassly transgresses the 
human law, is always self-destructive. Those who blame Hamlet for 
destroying the House of Denmark with his cure seem to forget that the 
destruction has its real source in Claudius’ crime: need we recall the 
numerous instances in Shakespeare where a single individual misdeed from 
a sovereign spells calamity for the whole body of the state? 

Curiously enough, those critics who are so stern upon Hamlet are 
strangely lenient towards Claudius — someone even mentioned the word 
tenderness.> Could it perhaps be a partly unconscious (and somewhat 
impish) tendency, reminiscent of certain theologians’ and mystics’ sympathy 
for your real, genuine and hardened sinner, who so comfortably fits within 
the scheme? Much better at any rate than the slightly disquieting — 


because fascinating and attractive —- human personality who announces 
the Modern Temper.® 


| 
| 
i 
| 


3% Battenhouse, 1111-1113. 
4 However suspicious one may be of such speculations, since Professor Battenhouse is 
writing on Hamlet in the study, since he has undoubtedly 
ach! Philosophie, 

Und leider auch Theologie ! 

Durchaus studiert, mit heissem Bemiihn, 
and cannot of course dream that his solution would be detected during the performance, 
we are entitled to follow his arguments, or explain them away, in the study too. 
5 eee Shakespeare and the Popular Dramatic Tradition (London, 1944), 
pp. 152-153. 
6 Pace and the Modern Temper, see Moody E. Prior’s article in ELH, XV (1948), 
Pp. 201-20), 
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But there is another possibility still. The best Christian solution one 
can think of would have consisted not only in sparing Claudius, but in 
having him sincerely repent his sins and give up that for which he 
committed his murder: his crown, his own ambition, and his queen (and 
lead a saintly life thereafter as a penance). Magnificent. Unluckily, 
this would not have depended solely on Hamlet, who might have been a 
paragon of Christian virtues, adhering to the Word through the grace of 
baptism, endowed with a fiery and saintly eloquence worthy of apostle 
or prophet, and yet wasted his breath if Claudius had been unwilling to 
reform and had persisted in his sins. It looks a little as if Shakespeare 
had forestalled that possibility in the prayer scene! Since the way out 
would have primarily depended on the criminal himself, more than on 
Hamlet, were he a pattern of Christian faith, we seem to meet again with 
that old bogus of a stumbling-block: how to account for evil in our valley 
of tears. 

No, after all there was no humanly satisfying solution, not even a 
Christian one, depending on Hamlet. And implicitly (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) to postulate one, as Professor Battenhouse seems to do, is to 
angle for a hidden meaning in a fishless river. 

The question we must ask is this. Can that conjuring up of an absent 
phantom be said to enhance the poetry of the drama? Because the ultimate 
test for a hidden meaning is of course an artistic, not a moral, criterion. 
Let us turn awhile to Coleridge, who was obviously more trained in 
philosophical speculatioas and much more articulate on Christian morals 
than Shakespeare ever was, and who can hardly be suspected of playing 
truant between the highways of orthodox theology. But for all his 
metaphysical propensities and his deep moral fibre, ‘Brother Coly’ also 
happened to be at times a great artist. That he actually suffered from this 
dichotomy is only the reverse of the medal.’ But when the artist in him 
was prevalent, i.e., not only when he was being creative, but also when he 
judged of a work of art from the artistic point of view, he knew what the 
fundamental premises were and made no mistake in his categories. Listen 
to his spirited refutation of righteous Anna Letitia’s blue-stocking strictures 
on the Ancient Mariner: ‘... as to the want of a moral, I told her that in 
my own judgment the poem had too much; and that the only, or chief 
fault, if I might say so, was the obtrusion of the moral sentiment so openly 
on the reader as a principle or cause of action in a work of such pure 
imagination. It ought to have no more moral than the “Arabian Nights” 
tale of the merchant's sitting down to eat dates by the side of a well, and 
throwing the shells aside, and lo! a genie starts up, and says he must kill 


7 ‘I believe that for a poet to be also a philosopher he would have to be virtually two 
men: I cannot think of any example of this thorough schizophrenia, nor can I see anything 
to be gained by it: the work is better performed inside two skulls than one. Coleridge 
is the apparent example, but I believe that he was only able to exercise the one activity 
at the expense of the other.’ T.-S. Eliot, The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism 
(London, 1933), pp. 98-99. 
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the aforesaid merchant, because one of the date shells had, it seems, put 
out the eye of the genie’s son.* Nobody, to be sure, would dream of 
a Hamlet based on so slender and gratuitous a causality — nor of an 
Ancient Mariner for that matter. As John Livingston Lowes put it, 
‘Coleridge may (he felt) have carried his premises too far for safety in a 
-_ world of Mrs. Barbaulds who yearn for a moral with their poetry, as they 
hanker after bread and butter with their tea.’® But what remains 
perennially true behind the humorous exaggeration is that when one writes 
as a poet, and not as a moralist or a philosopher, moral and philosophy 
are bound to be subordinate to the requirements of poetry. This truism 
could not have been more pleasantly put forth and in more authoritative 
a hand. 

‘Ecouter Shakespeare c’est se placer, au milieu du monde, exactement sur 
la chaise de théatre (non pas une chaise du “Globe”, mais une chaise 
absolue) que Shakespeare occupait. Entendu que le livre ou le spectacle 
fini le lecteur reprend sa liberté, mais pendant sa lecture il a été l'objet d'un 
exercice de fascination.’*° And we should only be too thankful to submit 
to the fascination, ‘Lat Austyn have his swynk to hym reserved!’ ... and 
let the theologians remember that the dying Prince's spirit is worthy of 
whole flights of angels. 

There is, by the way, a little more than a mere boutade in this last 
statement. For thcugh it could be argued that this touching final Good- 
night comes from Hamlet's closest friend who, as such, is uttering what 
may be looked upon as a pious wish, this consciousness (if it still exists at 


that juncture) is completely eclipsed by a more potent appeal. Indeed, 


under the stress of the powerful emotions surging at the sight of Hamlet's 
death, and under the magic of the beautifully simple poetry, we cannot 
but imagine that the Prince's spirit is now sailing to its eternal rest, 
accompanied by hosts of singing angels. And this last moving image — 
poetically conceived — represents a kind of spiritual apotheosis which 
explains the strange elation felt at the end of the play, in spite of the 
tremendous quarry and the trials we have gone through on behalf of 
the Prince. 

Perhaps it is only when, instead of being naturally spell-bound by poetic 
drama, one lapses too long into the lure of philosophic and theologic lore, 
that a conception of a deficient Hamlet in his tragic failure can possibly 
be born. For in the last resort there is no Hamlet failure. Unless we 
refuse the sortilége of Shakespeare’s poetry to work and stir us into an 
awareness of Hamlet’s final fulfilment. 

In that sense the absent principles and the hidden logic postulated by 
Professor Battenhouse are indeed missing: for the simple reason that they 


; rite ieee Talk and Omniana of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. T. Ashe (London, 
, p. 87. 


® The Road to Xanadu (Boston, 1930), p. 302. 


10 : Ba Marcel Thiébaut’s review of modern novels in Revue de Paris, Décembre 1952, 
p. : 
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are non-existent. Or can possibly exist only in the minds of those willing 
to turn the magic of Shakespeare’s supreme individual creation into an 
exemplum, albeit admirable, for scholarly pulpit use. The Rock, supposedly 
lost by Hamlet, might well reveal a sand-castle (if not an airy nothing) 
to those who, under the spell of the poetry, are for ever kept in thrall by 
the sweet Prince’s gracious spirit. 

But a thrilling spectacle it is — and not the least rewarding of the 
ceaseless reverberations caused within the human mind by Shakespeare's 
Prince, ‘ici bas chu d'un désastre obscur’ —- to see an industrious and 
gifted critic, with a firm grip on the saving thread of logic, meandering 
in the maze of Medieval and Renaissance philosophy, and ultimately laying 
hands on what he thinks the key of the subtly elusive and perennial enigma. 
Only to find that, having reached the end of his philosophic tether, and 
shuffled off his moral coil, the mystery is still beyond his grasp and 
flutters Ariel-like — ‘too far for wings of words to follow’ — in some 
untrodden land where Shakespeare’s art transcends philosophy. 


Vevey (Switzerland). AprigN Bonjour. 


Notes and News 


Purh preata 3ebreecu 


In recent years there have been some notable contributions to the 
perennially interesting subject of the Old English riddles. New solutions 
have been proposed, old ones defended, and where solutions were not in 
doubt advances have been made in the interpretation of the texts. The 


Leiden riddle, or riddle 35 of the Exeter Book, belongs in this last category. 


Yn 1949 Mrs Erika von Erhardt-Siebold gave it a very thorough examination 


from the point of view of weaving technique’, and the next year saw the 
appearance of a penetrating philological study by Professor R. W. 
Zandvoort?. Though, between them, these studies cover the ground 
fairly exhaustively, there is perhaps room for the elaboration of one or two 
minor points. 

‘Beyond stating that its thought is followed fairly closely in the Old 
English paraphrase, Mrs von Erhardt gives no consideration to Aldhelm’s 
Latin original. In Professor Zandvoort's paper this original comes in for 
close scrutiny, but its author, in his turn, confesses himself less familiar 
with the finer points of weaving. As a result both authors seem to have 


1 Erika von Erhardt-Siebold, “The Old English loom riddles’, in Philologica:. the Malone 
anniversary: studies, Baltimore, 1949, pp. 9-17. 

2 R. W. Zandvoort, “The Leiden riddle’, in English and Germanic Studies (Birmingham). 
vol, iii, 1949-50, pp. 42-56 (reprinted in Collected Papers, Groningen, Wolters, 1954). 
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missed the reference to the shedding operation in Aldhelm’s Latin and do 
not consider the Old English text in this light. 
The line in question stands as follows in Aldhelm: 


Licia nulla trahunt nec garrula fila resultant 
which Wyatt translates: 
no leashes draw me tight, nor do threads vibrate with vocal sound. 


This has led Professor Zandvoort to speculate whether licia stands here 
for leashes, or whether perhaps the OE translator took the word in its 
secondary sense of woof or weft, a thought which also seems to have 
struck Mrs von Erhardt.. He notes, moreover, that C. M. Andrews states 
that there is no indication that leash-rods, liciatoria, the rods to which the 
leashes or heddles were attached, were known in OE times. But the 
entry in the Supplement of Bosworth-Toller under hefeld-gyrd removes 
all doubt on this score. 

Besides, Wyatt’s translation of the line is indeed a possibility, but it 
seems questionable whether it can be correct. Quite literally the meaning is 


no leashes draw, nor do noisy threads spring back 


and this, it will be noted, is a perfect description of both aspects of the 
shedding operation. In a standing loom such as was used at this period * 
the fall of the weights will set up a vibration in the attached section of the 
warp when the natural shed is restored, and though we have of course 
no proof that this is what is intended, it would seem preferable to translate 
the Latin in this weaving sense. 

It is then natural to review once more the correspondence between the 
Latin and the Old English, the more so since Mrs von Erhardt, without 
reference to the Latin, arrives at an interpretation involving shuttle or 
batten, neither of which is referred to in Aldhelm’s text at this stage. 

For every line of the Latin we have two in the Old English, and thus for 


Licia nulla trahunt nec garrula fila resultant 
we have in the Old English 


Wundene me ne beop wefle, ne ic wearp hafu, 
ne burh preata 3ebrecu pred me ne hlimmep,4 


which does not at first sight look like a very close translation. Is the first 
line mere padding, and does the second correspond to the whole of the 


% To the evidence cited by Mrs von Erhardt we may add the examples of actual 
weavers’ huts excavated at Sutton Courtenay, Cassington and Bourton-on-the-Water. 
A model of the latter, though with a loom that no ingenuity could make to work, may 
be seen in the King Edward VII Gallery of the British Museum. 

4 The Leiden text offers no substantive variants, 


ra ne gh tet EE 
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‘Latin line, or does each of the Old English lines translate a Latin half-line? 
In the rest of the Old English translation we do indeed find cases of 
padding by variation, but the one exactly comparable line in the Latin, 


Nec radiis carpor duro nec pectine pulsor 


is translated by half-lines.® 

Our views on this point must needs colour our interpretation of the whole. 
If the translator, misunderstanding the Latin, intended the first of his two 
lines as a rendering of the first Latin half-line, burh pbreata zeprecu is 
an addition by him assigning cause or instrument to what follows; if his 
first line embroiders on the thought behind the Latin, his second must 
render the whole of Aldhelm’s line, and purh preata zebreecu must in some 
‘way correspond to licia nulla trahunt. Now since it is not the pulling but 
the release of the leashes that sets up the humming vibration in the warp- 
threads it seems clear that such correspondence must be sought in the 
underlying idea, not in the direct meaning of the words themselves. In 
other words, whichever view we take, our problem becomes much the 
same, though in the first case we shall have to find a solution more purely 
through our knowledge of weaving, in the second we know that the leashes 
must somehow be involved in it. 

What, then, is this preata zeprec? Of the recorded dictionary meanings 
none applies to a loom, but our knowledge of the OE terms for the parts of 
the loom is not complete. We have wearp, wefl, web-beam, hrisil, 
hefeld(-3erd), hefeld(-bred)*, and am for warp, weft, web-tree, shuttle, 
heald, heddle (leash), and reed (sley). Of the main parts this leaves 
us without names for frame, shed, plank and weights, and it is only the 
last of these that is instrumental in setting up the vibrations. There is 
thus much to be said for Ekwall’s suggestion in his review’ of Smith's 
edition of the riddle that breat was the name of a loom-weight, and that 
the phrase means ‘the pressure of weights’. The original sense of 3eprec 
seems to be collected force, collected objects exerting force, hence also the 
common meaning apparatus, all of which fits well enough. But can we 
equate preat = loom weight? The recorded meanings of reat are not 
particularly encouraging, being either abstract or collective, which makes 
it rather hazardous to conjecture that the word could have been applied to 
an individual clay ring or cone such as we know the contemporary loom- 
weight to have been. Moreover, is it really necessary that preat is the 
name of a part of the loom? Most scholars, after all, whatever their 
translations, have taken the word in one of its ordinary senses, for which 


5 Incidentally, may we suggest that the Old English translator in translating ne et me 
hrutende hrisil scripeb took carpo in the poetic sense of to traverse a space? 

6 The Epinal gloss hebild, liciatorium, which Toller thought a mistake for hebild-3zerd, 
may well be correct in view of the modern heald for the same instrument, which is its 
direct etymological descendant. On the other hand the cognate Dutch hevels is the 
equivalent of heddles, not of heald. _ 

7 MLR, January, 1934. 
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at least there is definite evidence. The words purh preata 3ehreecu must 
then describe either an operation or an implement of weaving, and in the 
context they can then only refer to the leashes or the weights, or the 
operation of these. 

Now it does not seem that there is any objective criterion by which we 
can establish which of the two is intended, unless we assume that the 
Old English translator understood what he was translating. If he did 
so understand, then he must here have been referring to the leashes, which 
are in his original, and which are certainly not elsewhere mentioned in his 
translation. His paraphrase of the remainder of the riddle is quite 
sufficiently close to warrant this inference, and his use of other weaving 
terms does not make it seem so likely that he would have misunderstood 
his original on this particular point. One would expect an Anglo-Saxon 
translator of a Latin riddle and the equally Anglo-Saxon composer of the 
same riddle to be acquainted with much the same technique of weaving, 
and in an age when weaving was still only a local craft its terms and 
technicalities would have been known to many. If this is accepted, what 
we must understand by the collection of ‘the crowded many’ instrumental 
in making thread resound is the system of leashes. 


Scheveningen. Jou. GERRITSEN. 


Sir Philip Sidney 
1554 — November 36 — 1954 


The quatercentenary of the birth of Philip Sidney, author of Astrophel 
and Stella, Arcadia, and The Defence of Poesie, should not pass entirely 
unnoticed in the country in the struggle for whose liberation he gave his 
life. The twentieth century has seen the publication of a model biography 
by M. W. Wallace, a complete edition of his works by A. Feuillerat, the 
discovery of several manuscripts of the original version of Arcadia, and 
a number of critical studies, mainly from Europe and America. The latest 
estimate is by C. S. Lewis, whose English Literature in the Sixteenth 
Century (Vol. II of the Oxford History of English Literature) has just 
appeared. From the nearly two dozen pages he devotes to Sidney it is 
clear that his prose and verse are still capable of moving a scholarly critic 
to enthusiasm: 


Considered historically, then, and in relation to his predecessors, Sidney is one of our 
important poets. Nothing which that century had yet produced could have led us to 
predict the music, passion, and eloquence of Astrophel and Stella. 


The Arcadia, as I have said, is a work of sentiment. It expresses an ideal. Whatever 
we think of that ideal, we must not mistake it for a mere emotional indulgence. The 
balance and tension within it of many diverse ardours — erotic, heroic, political, ethical, 
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religious — save it from that charge. In Dryden’s heroic plays all is subordinated to 
love, in Mackenzie, all to ‘feeling’, in Kipling, all to discipline. Sidney is not like that. 
His ideal is not a reverie but a structure. A sane man could — I think sane men did — 
attempt to live by it. His constancy to so builded an ideal gives to him, as to the young 
» eae the quality of joyful seriousness. And that, to some tastes, compensates for many 
aults. 


But to accept Sidney in his entirety a man would have to share his theology, his ethics, 
and his delight in heroic narrative. If he did share them, he would not find Sidney's 
theory [in The Defence] easy to reject. That is where its greatness lies. It was not 
manufactured and the facts, as Sidney saw them, did not have to be falsified to fit it. 
Apart from the few humanistic pedantries which I have noted, it is the form into which the 
actual taste and ethics and religion and poetic practice of his age and class (some courtiers 
have ‘a more sound stile’ than scholars) naturally fell when reflected on and harmonized. 


Surely a writer whose work can evoke such comment four hundred years 
after his birth is secure of his permanent place in the annals of English 
literature. — Z. 


Reviews 


Laurence Nowell’s Vocabularium Saxonicum. Edited by 
Apert H. Marcxwarvr. (University of Michigan Publications. 
Language and Literature, Vol. XXV.) 1952. 198 pp. $5.00. 


This edition of the first English Dictionary is very welcome indeed to 
all who are interested in the history of Anglo-Saxon studies. The 
Vocabularium is the pioneer work of a man who played a very important 
part in the development of Anglo-Saxon studies and who was a man of 
wide and various activities, whose name is connected with the Beowulf 
Manuscript, with the recently discovered poem The Seasons for Fasting, 
and who had in his hands at some time or other ‘roughly one half of the 
corpus of Old English poetry’ (p. 4). 

In the Introduction Prof. Marckwardt, after giving a survey of the life 
of Nowell, describes his various interests, such as the copying of Old 
English Manuscripts, the interest in place names, and the mapping of the 
British Isles. He then deals with the sources of the Vocabularium and 
describes the important lexicographical features of the work: the illustrative 
citations, the inclusion of contemporary regional dialect words and of place 
names. Joscelyn Parker's vocabulary preserved in MSS Cotton Titus A 15 
and 16, as well as Lambarde and Somner were indebted to Nowell’s work. 
The editor finally discusses the value of the book for the student of Early 
Modern English. 

The text of the Vocabularium has been very carefully edited from the 
MS in the Bodleian Library. It is important to note that the editor has 
throughout indicated, by the use of square brackets, the additions made 
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by Lambarde who possessed Nowell’s work since 1567. There are 
numerous notes at the bottom of the pages giving the source of many 


entries and the relation to the transcript of the Vocabularium made by ~ 


Junius (MS Junius 26). There is here copious material for further study. 
Nowell used some Middle English manuscripts as well, and he has many 
words not recorded in the present-day dictionaries. Moreover, his some- 
times lengthy explanations and definitions, and his orthographical peculi- 
arities should be of interest to the student of sixteenth-century English. 
Incidentally, it may be noted that the meaning of Alfred's estel is here 
already given as indicatorium, a meaning which is often said to have come 
from Lye’s Dictionary. 

We are very grateful to Prof. Marckwardt for having published this 
fascinating work in such an accurate way. One only wonders if it might 
not have been better to insert in the Introduction the material of some 
articles by Prof. Marckwardt, which are now difficult to get hold of. 
A Finding List of words which are out of their normal alphabetical order 
greatly facilitates the use of this excellent edition. 


Queen Mary College, B. J. TrmMer. 
University of London. 


Pearl. Edited by E. V. Gorpon. Oxford University Press; 
London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1953. lvii + 167 pp. 12/6. 


This new edition of Pearl is a welcome companion to Gordon and Tolkien's 
edition of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. It was originally undertaken 
by the same scholars, but later on Gordon carried on the work alone. Still, 
when after Professor Gordon's death the work was prepared for publication 
by Mrs Gordon, Professor Tolkien added notes and corrections. Since the 
editions by Osgood and Chase have become difficult to obtain, there is 
certainly room for this new edition. 

It is mainly laid out on the same lines as the edition of Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight referred to above. It opens with an excellent 
introduction dealing with the manuscript, the form and purpose of the 
poem, its doctrinal theme, the symbolism of the pearl, its sources, analogues 
and traditions, its verse and style, author, date, dialect, rimes and 
vocabulary. There is a select bibliography, and it contains 42 pages of 
notes and 30 pages of appendixes, dealing with metre, spelling, phonology, 
the Scandinavian and French elements, and accidence. The last part 
consists of an exhaustive glossary ', an index of names and a list of biblical 
quotations and allusions. 


1 In the glossary the preterite pl. woren is derived from OE. waron. ON vérum seems 


more likely, for, to my knowledge, the OE. form with 4 is not recorded. The glossary 
explain atslykez as pres. 3 pl. This should be singular. 


ee 
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Without referring by name to the various scholars who have taken 
part in the debate which has raged on the interpretation of the poem, the 
editor sums up the various views succinctly. He inclines to the view that 
Pearl, though containing allegorical elements, is not an allegory, but is 
founded on a real sorrow, hence a true elegy, though the form of the 
vision was probably dictated by convention. This view, which does indeed 
commend itself to the attentive reader of the poem, seems acceptable. The 
editor draws attention to the blending of the ideals of courtly love and 
devotion to the Virgin Mary, which gives the poem its emotional and 
sensuous richness on the one hand and its spirituality on the other. Its 
appeal is heightened even more by the matchless form, which combines 
alliteration with rime and linking of stanzas. It reminds one — the remark 
is our own — of the poetry of Swinburne, and its poetry has the same 
aesthetic effect of raising the reader's sensitiveness and awareness and 
deepening his intuitive understanding of the spiritual reality depicted, by 
rhythmic and musical means. 

The dialect to which the editor assigns the poem on grounds of 
phonology, modern dialect geography and the study of place-names, is the 
Southern .Pennine region. He assumes that this was the dialect of the 
author, but that the poem need not necessarily have been written in that 
region, but ‘if he [the poet] was a member of a noble household he might 
have been living in any of the greater residential castles of the north- 
west.’ (xliii). This remark raises some important questions. If the 
author, who probably also wrote Patience, Purity and Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight, was ‘a man of education’, who ‘gives more attention to the 
arts and the aristocratic activities of his day’ and lays less stress on 
scholarship than Chaucer, Gower, or Langland, as the present reviewer 
holds with the editor (p. xlii), he presumably formed part of a cultural 
society connected with one or more castles, and since he presumably wrote 
for that circle, he can hardly have used a dialect unfamiliar to it. Since 
there is a certain mixture of dialect in the works, which cannot be due 
to the scribe (mare-more, 145:7:9; 166:8, 178:80, cf. note 145), it 
might be that his original dialect differed from the dialect in which he 
wrote. On the other hand the difference cannot have been very great, at 
least there is nothing that points to this. Hence it seems safe to assume 
that he, too, was a man who belonged to the North-West. There is a 
certain danger in localizing literary works without reference to a centre 
of culture. 

The date assumed by the editor for the four alliterative poems is roughly 
1360-95, and this poem should be rather late in this period in view of its 
maturity, a view which is roughly the same as that put forward by Menner 
in his edition of Purity. 

The section on the dialect features shows the importance of dialect 
geography and the study of place-names for our knowledge of Middle 
English dialects. 

In view of its excellent and well-balanced apparatus we can recommend 
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this edition to all those who care to re-read, either for themselves or in 
class, this marvellous poem, which, in spite of Courthope’s opinion to the 


contrary, we still think one of the greatest achievements in Middle English 
writing. 


Leiden. A. A. PRINs. 


Die Syntax der ‘do’-Umschreibung bei ‘have’, ‘be’, ‘ought’ und 
‘used (to)’, auf sprachgeschichtlicher Grundlage dargestellt. Von 
GrrHARD DrietricH. Georg Westermann Verlag, Braunschweig, 
Berlin, Hamburg. 1949. 172 pp. 


Although in recent years the use of the structural group to do + infinitive 
and its history have received a fair share of attention, a systematic study 
of the combination of periphrastic to do with have, be, ought and used (to) 
has so far been neglected, except for a not wholly satisfactory contribution 
by H. Gauger (Die Umschreibung von have und be im modernen English) 
and a sprinkling of very concise and more often than not startlingly 
discrepant ‘rules’ in modern handbooks. It is therefore a gratifying event 
that the present work should have been published. Though it is well done 
throughout, its best and most interesting part is incontestably the chapter 
on have. The procedural method adopted is the only one that is justifiable 
in a scientific investigation: The author — without any preconceived 
opinion about what is ‘correct’ or not — has first collected an imposing 
number (more than a thousand) of negative and interrogative sentences 
with have (from which, incidentally, the few borrowed without further 
reference from handbooks written by non-British and non-American 
grammarians, such as ‘Do you have any proofs for it? Krii. §2772’, had 
better be discounted, since they are void of probative value). After sorting 
out the sentences with anomalous have (scil. without to do) from those 
with non-anomalous have (scil. with to do), the material is then subjected 
to a close and subtle analysis of the functions and ‘meanings’ of have in 
the various utterances, and divided accordingly into no less than nineteen 
sets. The question whether the reference is to a single occasion or instance 
(Einzelfall; aktueller Satz, e.g. ‘How much work have you still to do?’) 
or not (e.g. ‘Do you have much work to do? [as a rule]’), and the question 
whether the sentences were spoken or written by Englishmen or Americans 
lead to further subdivisions. In doing so, all the operating factors in each 
case become accessible for observation. 

One of the striking results of this perfectly objective investigation is the 
revelation that the American practice of using to do in nearly all the 
above-mentioned nineteen cases is steadily, and, it would seem, irresistibly, 
gaining a firm footing on this side of the Atlantic as well, despite the 
anathemas of those British grammarians whose judgments are coloured by 
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unconscious biases stemming from their training in traditional grammar, 
or who take their idiolect as a criterion. 

As an illustration of linguistic change in cursu the present work is 
invaluable, and it is to be hoped that other linguists will take a leaf out of 
the author’s book by satisfying the crying need for similar non-dogmatic 
descriptive studies of a number of other changes now in progress in the 
usus loquendi, as for instance the constantly spreading use of the immediate 
constituent commonly called the progressive or expanded form in cases 
where not so long ago it was unusual or taboo. 

The chapter devoted to the origin of periphrastic to do, in which the 
author passes in review all the previously propounded theories, and, without 
adducing any fresh evidence, takes his side in the controversy around this 
very intriguing problem, is avowedly based on, and consequently influenced 
by, the assumption that Marchand’s contribution in English Studien of 1939 
is virtually the final solution of the question. The author, of course, could 
not know that in 1953 Alvar Elleg&rd’s The Auxiliary Do was to appear, 
in which, with an overwhelming mass of documentary material and 
numerous frequency counts, an exceptionally strong case is made for 
periphrastic to do having originated from causative to do. 


Nijmegen. F, Tu. VISSER. 


Linguistic Studies in Some Elizabethan Writings, I. An Enquiry 
into Aspects of the Language of Thomas Deloney. By TORSTEN 
Dau. (Acta Jutlandica: Humanities Series, 36.) Copenhagen, 
1951. -Pp. 215. 


Professor Dahl's intention, announced on the first page of this book, is 
‘to draw a picture of our author and to view the prose and verse examples 
adduced not only as so many grammatical specimens but also as evidence 
of human contacts, which are presented by a man familiar with the 
tradesmen of his day’. In deciding how far he has succeeded in this, one 
must be fair to Professor Dahl. He ‘never intended to study Delony in 
isolation’, and turned to him, faute de mieux, during the German occupation 
of Denmark. Part II of the investigation is yet to come; and Professor 
Dahl’s main interest is in the polemical writings of the late sixteenth 
century and their content of colloquial speech. 

When these factors have been taken into account, however, one is left 
feeling that the achievement has fallen somewhat short of the intention. 
The bulk of the book is taken up with a painstaking and detailed analysis 
of Deloney’s use of case, number, pronouns, articles and the verb forms 
shall, will, should and would. It is right, of course, that some scholars 
should devote their time to exploring limited areas of the world of words 
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as closely as possible, and Professor Dahl has carried out his task with 
the thoroughness we can now take for granted in Scandinavian scholarship. 
But quite how this exploration ties up with the chapter on stylistic features 
and the opening chapter on ‘Deloney the Elizabethan’ is not easy to see. — 
Professor Dahl disclaims any attempt to make a literary evaluation of 
his subject, but how can Deloney emerge in terms of ‘human contacts’ if — 
he is simply to be regarded as a producer of so many variants on this, that 

or the other example of linguistic usage? Deloney was a novelist, and — 
a writer of ballads which bear the same sort of relationship to the society — 
of his day as a feature article in a popular newspaper bears to ours, and 
in using the term ‘human contacts’ Professor Dahl has shown himself to 
be aware that this is where his importance really lies. To use him merely 
as a quarry for grammatical analysis is a pity, even though the analyst is 
as well equipped as Professor Dahl shows himself to be. 


King’s College, D. S. BLAND. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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Shakespeare Survey. An Annual Survey of Shakespearian 
Study & Production. 5. Edited by ALLARDyce NicoLit. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1952. viii + 164 pp. 4°. 


This fifth volume of the now famous survey offers, besides the usual 
International Notes, comments on the Year's Coutributions to Shakespearian 
Study and a rather sharp but vivid discussion of Shakespearian plays at 
the Old Vic Theatre by Richard David, a series of articles of variegated 
interest that keep the general level of this British year book at the height 
on which it began. Peter Alexander offers an interesting collection of 
examples of text problems met and solved by the modern Shakespearian 
editor with the help of present-day methods, orthographical, bibliographical 
and others.Georges Bonnard of Lausanne pleads for an edition of Shakes- 
peare in English for non-English readers with a text purified of the usual 
contractions of Elizabethan spelling and provided with copious notes at 
the foot of the page. Alice Walker shows (convincingly, I think) that the 
Folio and Quarto texts of Othello need to be thoroughly reconsidered and 
brought into a correcter relation with one another than has hitherto been 
possible, while Philip Edwards, in a long and detailed article, shows up 
the corruptions typical of Pericles and suggests that two ‘reporters’ of 
varying gifts and qualities made up our present text between them from 
the original by Shakespeare as performed on the stage, of which Wilkins 
occasionally can give a correcter version. H. M. Adams contributes an 
interesting description of the Capell bequest which forms the basis of the 
Shakespearian collection of Trinity College, Cambridge, while Frank 
Simpson publishes a sketch made, perhaps from memory, perhaps from the 
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description of an eye-witness, by the engraver and antiquary George 
Vertue in 1738 of the rear of New Place in Stratford before it was torn 
down about 1702. It is the only approximately correct view of Shakes- 
- peare’s great house in existence and, with the accompanying ground plan, 
adds another item to the elevated style in which he chose to live. In his 
Letters to an Actor Playing Hamlet Christopher Fry offers a poetic 
interpretation of Shakespeare’s hero which culminates in the debatable 
dictum that Hamlet ‘isn’t living in procrastination but struggling towards 
comprehension of what deed is required of him’; while Shakespeare's 
influence on Pushkin is shown by Tatjana A. Wolff to have been pretty 


-~ much what it was on most other Continental writers during the Romantic 


period. D. de Gruyter and Wayne Hayward have some interesting facts 
to impart about Shakespeare on the Flemish Stage of Belgium, as e.g. that 
the Flemish-speaking half of Belgium’s population supports three national 
theatres against one in French and that consequently the historical influence 
of the German stage, especially the Meiningers, was preponderant, though 
the first Shakespearian plays, Othello and Hamlet, were given in Italian 
by Ernesto Rossi in 1876. The most popular of Shakespeare's plays in 
Flemish Belgium is The Merchant of Venice. 

The important articles in the volume are the two on Shakespeare’s 
imagery. S. L. Bethel prefaces his investigation of The Diabolic Images 
in Othello with some very pertinent remarks on the definition and function 
of images in general. His own use of the term is as broad as can be 
and comprises every and any references to elements of the Christian 
religion, and on the strength of 64 ‘diabolic images’ of this sort scattered 
through the 3316 lines of the play Othello is interpreted as the symbol of 
the eternal struggle between Good and Evil in the Christian sense and 
becomes, in the final analysis, Shakespeare’s Family Reunion! Which 
makes an interesting, indeed an entertaining conclusion, aside from the 
often clever and sometimes convincing observations in detail of the bearing 
such images have on the characters and the theme of the play as a whole. 
As is usual in this type of criticism the images and what they tell us, 
placed thus in the immediate foreground of our attention, loom up large 
and important and out of focus with the rest of the play. Mr. Bethel 
realises this danger very well and would make no exorbitant claim; but 
he does desperately collect props for the contention that Othello is 
essentially a religious, ie. a Christian tragedy, disregarding the fact that 
Christianity shares its ethics with a large part of the non-Christian world, 
and that in a play performed on the public stage diabolic images would 
be a convenient and, indeed, expected form of expression. The place of 
dramatic imagery as distinct from merely poetic imagery and the multitude 
of problems raised by the present-day vogue of imagery among critics 
has been very ably sketched by R. A. Foakes in his paper ‘Suggestions for 
-a New Approach to Shakespeare’s Imagery’. He points to the confusion 
of definition among critics as to what an image essentially is and how 
different its effect can be on different minds and in different circumstances. 
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He scores the vicious tendency of some of our critics — and they are not — 


the worst! — to interpret a Shakespearian play by a set of images alone, 
ignoring a host of other factors, and to reduce it to an abstract conflict of 
abstractions. And he refutes categorically what is in danger of becoming 


a wide-spread tacit assumption, namely that ‘Shakespeare used conscious ~ 
artifice in building his play upon word or image-patterns. The paper is 


a timely, refreshing and stimulating flashlight on the dark jungle of mainly 


subjective interpretation that the study of Shakespeare’s imagery has 


brought about. 


Basel, H. Liwexe. 


George Chapman (1559—1634) sa vie, sa poésie, son théatre, 
sa pensée. (Annales de l'Université de Lyon, Lettres, III, 19.) 
Par JEAN JAcquoT. Paris, Les belles lettres, 1951. 


For years scholars have been feeling the want of a full-length study of 


George Chapman’s literary achievement, a demand now supplied by the — 


monograph of Dr. Jean Jacquot. First the author gives a remarkably full 
account of the poet’s life, based on the evidence hitherto available as well 
as on certain new personal finds. A second part deals with Chapman's 
poems and dramas, the only aspect which is left untreated being the Homer 
translations. Dr. Jacquot was wise to limit his work in this way, since 
consideration of these would have led him too far afield. A third part 
consists of an analysis of Chapman's peculiar way of thinking, surely the 
most valuable part of Jacquot’s contribution. 

Chapman is a difficult writer but J. Jaquot has come to his task with 
such an exceptionally thorough knowledge of his poet’s writings that he 
has been able to produce a study of first-rate importance. A systematic 
survey of all the findings of the author cannot possibly be given here, and 


his statements are indeed so careful and prudent that one wonders whether — 


the following remarks may not be irrelevant. A full discussion of the work 
under review being impossible, I may be allowed a few observations. 

In the frequently debated theory which considers Chapman as the 
so-called ‘rival poet’, the French critic resolutely takes the orthodox view, 
viz. the agnostic view that there is no way of telling who Shakespeare's 
rival was. He indeed refrains from arguing the point and, having quoted 
W. Minto, A. Acheson and a few others who favoured the theory, abandons 
the subject, his prudence leading him to relegate a dismissal of J. M. 
Robertson's wild speculations to an appendix. J. Jacquot adopts a similar 
attitude with respect to the School of Night theory, and so it is not 
surprising to find that, when dealing with Chapman’s first esoteric poem 
The Shadow of Night, he only does so perfunctorily. This is perhaps 
not entirely justified, since several critics have believed that it is, and was, 
an important poem, not on the ground of artistic merit, but because it was 


. 


’ 
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destined to defend a thesis and to call forth replies, replies which one day 
may yet turn up in some repository of Elizabethan documents. With 
respect to Chapman's other poems, then, not the least valuable part of this 


study consists in tracking down Chapman to his sources. Thus Jacquot 


demonstrates that The Tears of Peace derives from Erasmus's Querela 
Pacis, that The Banquet of Sence may owe something to Lemaire de Belges'’s 
Illustrations de Gaule, that Hero and Leander is partly indebted to Dante, 
and that there are numberless points of contact between Chapman’s and 
Marsilio Ficino’s philosophy. These discoveries naturally lead to many 
fresh interpretations based on analogies drawn from Ficinian and Neo- 
platonic philosophy, and many indeed are the hitherto obscure passages in 
Chapman which, thanks to J. Jacquot, may be said to be definitely 
elucidated. It is sure that one day the author will be able to shed fresh 
light on Chapman's involved thinking through similar discoveries. 
Chapman's dramatic output also receives an exceptionally full treatment, 
the method being to give a summary of each drama which leads up to a 
well-balanced and sensitive appreciation of character-delineation in the 
plays. At the same time Jacquot offers us an illuminating comment on 
Chapman's view of life examined within the frame of the Elizabethan’s 
conception of justice and revenge, as well as an illustration of the attitude 
towards rebellion in connexion with the divine right of kings. On the 
other hand, Jacquot has also attempted to clarify Chapman’s statements, 
either by providing adequate translations of the passages quoted in the 


course of the argument, or by tracing parallels all through Chapman's 


writings, particularly in the Homer translations, parallels which prove as 
really valuable an aid in determining senses as in Shakespeare. In the 
final part of his study Chapman's thought is subjected to a profound 
analysis, the author showing how Chapman shares the so-called continuity 
of the Platonic tradition, mainly through Plato's later expositors, Plotinus 
and Ficino. Then Jacquot proceeds to investigate Chapman's conception 
of poetry, which proves to be closely related to the doctrine of furor 
poeticus, likewise of Platonic provenance; and, after pointing out the 
characteristics of the poet’s imagery, and claiming him as a forerunner of 
the metaphysicals, Jacquot concludes his study with a discussion of 
Chapman's attitude towards Stoicism and Christianity. 

It remains to say that very few misprints or errors disfigure this 
remarkable study; but I may perhaps point out that the anonymity of the 
Duke in Measure for Measure is so marked a feature of this character 
as to mislead Jacquot into calling him Antonio (p. 199). But this is 
only a minor slip amid a wealth of acute and accurate observation and 
information. ‘There is no doubt that through his work Jean Jacquot is 
continuing the long tradition of French Anglists famous since the days 


of Taine and Jusserand. 


Ghent. W. ScHRICKx. 
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Geschichte der Amerikanischen Literatur. Von HENRY LUDEKE. 
Bern: A. Francke AG. 1952. 656 pp. in-12, ill. Sw. Fr. 15.40. 


Professor's Liideke’s work should have been reviewed earlier. Yet it is too” 
important a book to be casually disposed of, and its permanent interest 
justifies a careful, though belated study. Many are the comprehensive 


essays on American Literature that have appeared on this side of the 


Atlantic, from the pioneer work of Barrett Wendell and Régis Michaud, ~ 


down to Mr Hart's excellent Oxford Companion or M. Arnavon’s recent 
Histoire Littéraire. Yet Professor Liideke’s Geschichte is entitled to a 
particularly distinguished place in this tradition; it ought to be frequently 
consulted, in the future, by all serious ‘Americanists’. 

As-a preliminary remark, let us remember that it is primarily destined 
for cultured readers, rather than for learned specialists; its reading is 
pleasant, and technicalities are carefully avoided. Yet, I feel assured, 
a specialist will for many years find it a useful companion. Few men 
indeed may boast of Professor Liideke’s immense reading, which allows 
him to have, in each case, a personal and sincere approach to the works he 
analyses. He has read what he speaks about; he does not repeat other 
people’s judgments. We feel it all along the book; and this is indeed 
refreshing. 

Professor Liideke’s preference attracts him more to the ‘modern’ periods of 
American Literature than either to the very old, or to the really contemporary 
epochs. He disposes of the ‘colonial’ period in some forty pages, dealing 
more with the general movement of ideas than with the detail of works. 
Of course, the leading figures are neatly sketched, and a concise idea of 
their main works is proposed. Yet Professor Liideke voluntarily refrains 
from relating at great length, like so many of his predecessors, the endless 
religious controversies of certain honoured divines, remembered as 
historical figures, but whose work has fallen into a decent oblivion. On 
the other hand, he scorns the tendency of a great many modern critics, 
who insists on being fully ‘up-to-date’, and state their admiration for a 
number of young writers of talent, to whom they boldly promise a bright 
future. Prof. Liideke mentions neither Tennessee Williams, nor Truman. 
Capote, nor Lionel Trilling. He safely ends his book on Eugene O'Neill. 
And I think he is quite wise. A treatise of lasting interest like his should 
limit its scope to periods on which at least some measure of agreement has 
been reached. Some critics of the ‘twenties, if they are alive, cannot be 
particularly proud of their adventurous last chapters. 

The period he essentially deals with, therefore, extends from the close 
of the American Revolution to the eve of the last World War. His 
method is personal, widely different from the labelling and pidgeor.-holing 
habits many of us, university scholars, are so fond of. The trend of his 
mind induces him to follow one ample movement of thought and, along his 
way, to devote a study, long or short, to each of the authors who seem to 
illustrate the movement, or even to react against it. The importance given 
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to ideas rather than to anecdote appears in the place he gives to philo- 

sophers, thinkers and critics: thus, in chapter IX, Veblen the Sociologist is 
__ accorded four pages, while the contemporary novelist Hamlin Garland, 
though more widely known, only receives half a page. The advantages 
of this method are obvious; each chapter is a whole, destined to be read 
and not only consulted. It may also have its drawbacks. Some of the 
constructions may appear, at first sight, arbitrary. And a number of 
readers may feel a little surprised when finding three chapters (VII, VIIL, 
IX) dealing roughly with the same period, and yet dividing the writers 
into three somewhat unexpected groups. Henry Adams, William and 
Henry James, William Dean Howells, belong to the first group, Mark 
Twain, Walt Whitman and Emily Dickinson to the second; and the third 
assembles minds as different as those of Upton Sinclair and Lafcadio 
Hearn. Yet, one has to read each chapter from beginning to end; the 
justification will come, always interesting if not altogether convincing. 

As regards the monographs on the major writers — which come, as I 
have said, as illustrations of the great movements — they are, as far as 

I can judge, remarkably well-informed and complete. In the nineteen-page 

study devoted to Melville, for instance, all the essentials appear: Life (with 
_ due reference to recent research), account of the works, explanation of the 
_ symbols, summary of the thought, study of the technique and art. All is 
personal, yet devoid of those wonderful extemporaneous theories too many 
critics feel bound to evolve when mentioning Melville; the article is really 
well informed, clear, and as complete as can be in such a comparatively 
short space. Completed as it is by a short, yet excellent bibliography, 
this is a first-class study in a few pages. 
OF course I do not agree with Professor Liideke on all points. Still I 
find his book highly satisfactory. It will, I think, be useful for a long 
period. And I do hope it will soon be translated into English and French. 


Paris. JEAN SIMON. 


E. S. XXXV. 1954. 3 18 
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The Structure of English. A Practical Grammar for Foreign 
Students. By F. L. Sacx. Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons Ltd. 
Berne: A. Francke Ltd. 1954. viii + 208 pp. 


An English Grammar for Foreign Students. By S. POTTER. 
Second edition.. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 1954. 
vi + 90 pp. 


De ‘Genusverschijnselen’ in het Engels. Rede uitgesproken 
bij de opening van het veertigste studiejaar van de School voor 
Taal- en Letterkunde te ’sGravenhage op 18 September 1954 
door P. A. Erapes. Groningen-Djakarta: P. Noordhoff N.V. 
1954.17 pp.cf :25.> 


The two English grammars for foreign students whose titles are given 
above differ chiefly in size: one might be used as an introduction to the 
other. Both include a good deal that is not strictly grammar (in the sense 
of ‘accidence and syntax’); both refer to substantially the same larger 
handbooks and other sources of information (no mention being made by 
either of Poutsma and Kruisinga). The careful reader will probably mark 
his copy of both with signs of interest and approval, as well as with a 
number of queries. 

Dr Sack points out that his book is mainly a functional grammar, i.e. it 
sets out to answer such questions as ‘How do we express past action in 
English?’ or ‘What means has the language of expressing obligation ?’ 
Occasionally, however, he has adopted the other method, starting from the 
form. The book is divided into thirty-three chapters airanged under six 
general headings: History of English. Phonology — Accidence — The 
Sentence — The Noun-Group — Functions of the Verb — Infinitive, 
Participle, Gerund; the last three chapters dealing with Subordinate 
Clauses, Adverbials, and the English Vocabulary. There are three 
Appendices, on Strong and irregular weak verbs, Some prepositions, and 
Archaic English. 

Prof. Potter divides his booklet into fifty chapters covering about as 
many pages, followed by a list of Irregular Verbs, one of Phrasal Verbs 
(verb-adverb and verb-preposition combinations), and twenty-three pages 
of Exercises (a companion volume ‘English Exercises’ to Dr Sack’s 
Grammar is in course of revision). 

It stands to reason that Prof. Potter has had to reduce the subject-matter 
of English grammar to mere essentials, and that the advanced student will 
be able to learn more from the Swiss writer’s more extensive treatment. 
By and large he will find this a safe guide, though it contains a few 
misprints and other inaccuracies (as in the very last sentence, a quctation 
from Macbeth). Like some of Kruisinga’s predecessors Dr Sack every 
now and then makes statements about the history of the language (such 
as: ‘Originally the if-clause contained the subjunctive’). Occasionally he 
goes astray in doing so, as when he avers (p. 1) that ‘all the words 


—— 


se 
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beginning with sk are of Scandinavian origin’, or (p. 15) that ‘final e 


became mute (at the time of Shakespeare)’. In other respects, too, we are 


sometimes reminded of the pre-Kruisingan period. Chapter V, ‘Article 


and Noun’, begins with a paradigm : 


Persons, male: Sg. the boy, the king. Pl. the boys. 
female: Sg. the girl, the queen. Pl. the girls. 
Things : Sg. the book, the day. Pl. the books. 


The conclusion is: ‘The definite article the is invariable: it is used for 
persons and things, singular and plural.’ The paradigm is probably 
intended to show the Swiss student that the der-die-das and le-la 
distinctions do not exist in English; but surely English grammar is not 


concerned with what does not exist? The Swiss approach must also be 


responsible for the remarks on Gender on the same page, which, from 
an English point of view, are strangely out of place under the heading 
‘Article and Noun.’ Of course the author has to bring in the personal 
pronouns he-she-it; but the conclusion: ‘This grammatical distinction 
between persons and things [instead of: ‘names of persons and things’ ] 
is called gender’ is an unfortunate piece of shorthand, repeated in ‘Animals 
are usually neuter.’ 

Prof. Potter’s treatment of this point is even less satisfactory. In Ch. 7, 
‘Male and Female’, we are told: ‘Only living things are classified according 
to sex or gender. Most names ... are of either sex.’ Are ‘sex’ and 
‘gender’ synonymous? He goes on to say: ‘Where a distinction is made, 
this is shown by means of (a) Terminations: Abbot, abbess; ... (b) Com- 
pound words: Land-lord, land-lady; ... (c) Different words: Man, woman; 
.... — Forty years after Kruisinga pointed out that these are matters of 
word-formation, not of grammatical gender, this makes strange reading. 

Gender in English has been dealt with by Kruisinga’s pupil, Mr P. A. 
Erades, in a public lecture. He gives a series of quotations to show that 
persons are not always referred to by he or she; that English does not 
have word gender; that female animals are sometimes called he; that 
things may be he or she; that English does not have notional gender 
(‘begripsgeslacht’) either; and that pronominal reference is always deter- 
mined by individual and unpredictable psychological associations in the 
mind of the speaker at the moment of speaking. He concludes that in 
English grammar ‘gender’ does not deserve a special chapter, but is better 
discussed in connection with the anaphoric functions of the personal 
pronouns of the third person (that, in fact, is where it has been discussed 
in my Handbook of English Grammar since 1945), or perhaps in the 


chapter on sentence structure. 


bruikte voornaamwoord onafhankelijk is zowel van 
woord objectief voorstelt, maar dat het 
aan geen systeem gebonden en dus niet- 
ciaties in de geest van de spreker op het 


1 ‘En we hebben gezien dat het ge 
enig bepaald woord als van datgene wat dat 
steeds gedetermineerd wordt door wisselende, 
voorspelbare, individuele psychologische asso 
moment van spreken.’ 


= 
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One wonders whether Mr Erades, in his eagerness to demolish the 
outworn formulas of traditional grammar, has not overshot the mark. Is 
‘gender’ in English always determined by psychological associations? Or 
is it rather the deviations from the norm that are so determined? And 
does his theory account for a case like the following (which is unlike any 
of those illustrated by his quotations): 


Shakespeare, it is admitted, does not ‘dart himself forth’ into all his characters. (In real 
life, too, it is pointed out, only rarely does a person get all its self into even its most 
expressive words or acts.) 


John F. Danby in RES, July 1953, p. 282 (review of 
Character and Society in Shakespeare, by Arthur Sewell). 


It seems as if even Mr Erades has not solved the whole problem; but 
that is no reason for not recommending his lecture to writers on English 
grammar at home and abroad. 


Groningen. R. W. ZANDVooRT. 


Current Literature 1953 
II. Criticism and Biography 
(Concluded. ) 


William Barnes of Dorset, by Giles Dugdale (Cassell, 21/—) is a labour 
of love inspired by local piety and local patriotism, and as such it has 
all the merits and suffers from many of the defects that usually characterise 
such works, amongst them a failure to set its subject in perspective and a 
tendency to over-rate the importance and the significance of his achievement. 
Nevertheless it is to be welcomed, for it is the first considerable study of a 
writer who, though not a poet of the first rank, has found a niche in the 
temple of fame because he wrote his poems in the dialect of his native 
Dorset. When he died in 1886 his funeral was attended by Thomas 
Hardy, with whom he shared a deep interest in the language, life and 
customs of the Dorset peasantry and who commemorated his passing in 
a poem The Last Signal. Barnes’ published work was extensive and 
varied, as a glance at Mr Dugdale’s bibliography will show. In addition 
to his dialect verses he was an amateur (though not very accurate) 
philologist, and some of his philological papers are reprinted as an appendix 
to the present book. He rendered the Song of Solomon into Dorset speech 
at the request of Prince Lucien Bonaparte, who had it privately printed for 
comparison with the same work in the dialects of Wiltshire and Somerset, 
and he published a treatise on the principles of hanging doors, gates and 
swing-bridges! He dabbled in economics and wrote upon the condition 
of the Dorset poor, as well as planning what he called ‘a system of universal 
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grammar’, which finally took shape in 1854 in his Philological Grammar, 


Grounded upon English and Formed from a Comparison of More than 
Sixty Languages. He was patronised by such people as Tennyson and 
Coventry Patmore and perhaps rather over-rated by Francis Turner 
Palgrave. For the facts about Barnes, both biographical and _biblio- 
graphical, we are deeply indebted to Mr Dugdale; he has searched them 
out diligently and has given us a detailed chronicle of his life and work. 
Even the anonymous articles which he contributed to magazines and 
periodicals have been traced down and identified. But the figure behind 


all this never really comes to life; the personality is lacking. Perhaps it is 


that the man has been obscured by the poet laureate of Dorset. 


From verse we now turn to prose. A further study of Jane Austen 
has appeared in Jane Austen’s Novels. A Study in Structure by Andrew 
H. Wright (Chatto & Windus, 16/—). The general theme of the book 
is that the secret of Jane Austen’s success as a novelist is a subtle 
employment of irony and that this irony is to be found not only in her 
style but extends to the basis and the framework of her plots, to her 


~ conception of character, to the juxtaposition of personalities, and finally to 


the succession of crises which, in each novel, leads up to the final 
dénouement. Basically each of the books, declares Mr Wright, is 
concerned with the opposition of knowledge and ignorance, of self-delusion 
on the one hand and common sense and clear-sightedness on the other, 
while though all are concerned with an essentially feminine world each 
has in it two male characters who may be called roughly the villain and 
the hero, though there is nothing either very heroic or very villainous about 
them; but they stand in contrast to each other and we are meant to admire 
and approve of one and to disapprove of the other. And where does 
the author herself stand in relation to her plots and her characters? 
Mr Wright distinguishes six characteristic attitudes or points of view 
which she assumes towards them: what he calls the objective account, 
the indirect comment, the direct comment, the ‘universally acknowledged 
truth’ (a phrase of Jane Austen’s own, from Pride and Prejudice), the 
dramatic mode, and the method of interior disclosure. By an analysis 
of each novel in turn he shows how these various methods are employed 
and how they become vehicles for the expression of the ironic. 

Mr Wright is perhaps inclined to labour a point over-much and is 
somewhat given to digression, but all in all his book is full of sound, 
suggestive material and will repay careful study. 

The title of Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald’s Gipsy Borrow (Dennis Dobson, 
15/—) indicates the author's approach to his subject. He has an axe to 
grind. ‘My own qualifications for writing this book,’ he declares in his 
preface, ‘are a great interest in Borrow and an even greater interest in 
gipsies and their language.’ Unfortunately he has allowed his interest 
in gipsies to outweight that in Borrow. His book is very readable, but 
that Borrow was a full-blooded romany. 
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The evidence he produces, however, is very tenuous, though his case is : 


urged with some ingenuity. Perhaps it does not really matter whether 
Borrow was a gipsy or not; he was a remarkable person who produced 


1 


} 
. 
; 
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some remarkable books, and if Mr Vesey-Fitzgerald’s study re-awakens © 
an interest in these works (which, with the possible exception of Lavengro, — 


are not nowadays read nearly so widely as they deserve to be) its 
publication will have been justified. 

To Arthur Barker’s ‘English Novelists’ Series has been added Thomas 
Love Peacock by Olwen Campbell (price 7/6). It follows the same general 
plan as the other volumes in this series, being a combination of biography 
and criticism. It is very pleasantly written and within the compass of a 
hundred pages there is a good deal of sound material which should help 
to direct attention to a novelist who, though somewhat neglected nowadays, 
holds a distinctive place in the story of English fiction. Margaret Lane's 
The Bronté Story (Heinemann, 21/—) is in effect Mrs Gaskell’s Life 
supplemented, corrected and brought up to date by the results of modern 
scholarship and research, while in Peacocks and Primroses: A Survey of 
Disraeli’s Novels (Geoffrey Bles, 21/—) Muriel Masefield shows how 
Disraeli's. own personality is reflected in his writings. In the earlier 
novels all his young heroes represent himself as he would have liked 
to be; in the later ones his genuine concern with social questions is reflected 
as well as his love of glitter and splendour. Disraeli is another of those 
Victorian novelists whose works are not much read today, but that is not 
because they are not worth reading. 

Dickens continues to attract attention. Edgar Johnson's Charles Dickens, 
His Tragedy and Triumph (Gollancz, 2 vols., 70|—) is a very full and 
carefully compiled biography. Mr Johnson believes that the two most 
potent factors in the development of Dickens’s mind and personality were 
the early days in the blacking factory and his rejection, when a young man, 
by Maria Beadnell, with whom he fell in love. Though he was more than 
a little of an egotist, Mr Johnson points out, and though he was inclined 
to be overbearing towards individuals, yet he was sincere and generous 
in his devotion to social causes. It is indeed mainly for his social gospel 
that Mr Johnson admires Dickens; but though, from a literary point of 
view, the social gospel has its relevance it is not the final or the principal 
criterion on which his works should be judged. To the extent that 
Mr Johnson does tend to make it his touchstone in estimating Dickens's 
achievement the critical parts of his book leave something to be desired. 

Thomas Hughes by Edward C. Mack and W. H. G. Armytage (Benn. 
30/—) is a very full, very scholarly and profusely documented biography 
of the author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays. In the history of English 
literature Hughes is remembered almost solely on the score of this one 
work, through which he became the father of the story of school life; but 
he wrote much else besides, and when a complete assessment is made his 
literary work was perhaps the least important of his activities. Politician, 
churchman, pioneer of social reform, champion of trade unionism and of the 
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co-operative movement, as well as educationist, he found time to combine 


all these activities and interests with the profession of letters and practice 
of the law. As he is presented here he was a man of astonishing energy 
and enthusiasm, with a wide circle of friends from many walks of life. 
Messrs. Mack and Armytage treat every phase of his life and every aspect 
_ of his work in detail, giving chapter and verse for all their statements. 
Especially valuable are the sections dealing with his contacts with American 
men of letters, his efforts to bring about mutual understanding between 
his own country and theirs (he was one of the first to realise the necessity 
of Anglo-American co-operation), and his enthusiastic though ill-conceived 
and ill-fated attempt to found an English colony in the Tennessee hills. 
This is an important book, more perhaps for the sociologist and the 
historian than for the student of literature. Full of information as it is, 
it is pleasantly written and is the first biography of Hughes on anything 
like an adequate scale. 

An important figure in the literature of the later nineteenth century was 
Samuel Butler, the author of Erewhon. Several studies of him have 
appeared over the last twenty years and now Philip Henderson has added 
yet another in Samuel Butler, The Incarnate Bachelor (Cohen & West, 
18/—). From some points of view the book is disappointing. It is a 
biography and a study of Butler's personality, not a -work of literary 
criticism, and like so many biographies it falls short in that it fails to set 
its subject against the background of the contemporary world in which he 
moved. We see him amongst his own immediate circle, where of course 
he occupies the central position, but it is not easy to get him into focus 
in relation to his age. It is arguable too that, from the point of view of 
the present-day reader, it is his works and not the man himself that are 
really important — despite Butler's own opinion, which his biographer takes 
as a guiding principle. Nevertheless for those who are curious about the 
family relationships and the unconventional life of this temperamentally 
twisted genius, there is much that will interest. Mr Henderson's book is 
well written and well proportioned. He accepts The Way of All Flesh 
as substantially autobiographical, though letters which passed between 
- Butler and his father (which Mr Henderson quotes) do not suggest a very 
close resemblance between the Reverend Thomas Butler of actual life 
and the Reverend Theobald Pontifex of fiction. Indeed they give the 
impression of a rather patient, long-suffering parent anxious for the 
welfare of an awkward and somewhat unappreciative son. An age which 
was itself in revolt against Victorianism and all that it stood for was 
naturally inclined to treat Butler sympathetically, as a symbol of tolerance, 
enlightenment and- individualism rebelling against outworn conventions and 
assumptions. A reading of Mr Henderson’s book suggests that at most 
that is only a half-truth; much of his rebellion was born of egotism and 
a sense of personal maladjustment to the society and standards of his day. 

Forrest Reid, who died as recently as 1947, was never a well-known 
novelist; even in his native Ulster, where he spent most of his life and 
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did the greater part of his work, he was not widely read. It was perhaps 


his very merits that restricted his public, for he loathed advertisement and 
publicity, had no axe to grind, and eschewed social theories as the material 


of literature. His interest was in human nature, the simplicities of life, 


and what John Drinkwater once called ‘the invincible motions of character’. 


He despised cliques and coteries and though he never became the centre 


of a cult it was only the discriminating few who appreciated him. In 
Forrest Reid, A Portrait and a Study (Faber, 25/—) Russell Burlingham 
has given us the first considered assessment of Reid and his work. Partly 
biographical but mainly critical, it shows an acute understanding of its 
subject, an understanding born of sympathy. Reid’s style, ideas, characters 


and descriptive methods are all examined; there is ample (perhaps rather — 


too much) quotation, and a bibliography of Reid’s writings is appended 
based upon a checklist he himself made. Taken all in all this is an 
admirable study of its subject. It will have done a service if it introduces 
Forrest Reid to those who did not know him before; it will have done an 
even greater service if it explains him and makes his works more meaningful 
for those who are already acquainted with him. Walter de la Mare, who 
knew Forrest Reid well, gives it the stamp of his approval in a short preface; 
but it does seem a pity that Mr Burlingham has allowed himself rather 
a lot of asides and digressions which are apt to irritate a reader, and that 
occasionally he has been unable to refrain from disparaging remarks about 
certain literary trends and cults which are not really germane to his subject. 

A few years ago Robert Liddell published A Treatise on the Novel, 
noticed in these pages. He has now followed it up with Some Principles 
of Fiction (Jonathan Cape, 12/6). This latest book is rather disconnected 
and scrappy but it is no less interesting on that account. It is in effect 
a series of footnotes to the earlier work, discussing such questions as the 
relation between style and content, the elements of good style, can a work 
of fiction be a good book yet a bad novel? Is it a merit to be ‘up to date’? 
There is an excellent and most suggestive discussion of the difficulties 
which the modern novelist has to face as compared with his predecessors 
of the nineteenth century: the insecurity of life, the decay of tradition, 
standardisation, the breakdown of social organisation and the death of the 
organic community. But this unfortunately comes at the beginning and 
occupies the first third of the book. It captures our attention and raises 
our expectations high; but it only leads to disappointment with the later 
part. 

The second and final volume of Arnold Kettle’s Introduction to the 
English Novel (Hutchinson’s University Library, 8/6) begins with Henry 
James and carries the survey up to the present day. As in the previous 
volume, the author has deliberately avoided the writing of a general history 
and instead has selected seventeen of the major novelists of the period, 
and a representative novel of each, which he discusses in some detail. 
At the same time he has divided his writers into three groups — the late 
Victorians, those representative of the first quarter of the twentieth century, 
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-and those representative of the second — and has prefaced each by a brief 


essay on the general temper and tendencies of the period. This method 
has, of course, its drawbacks and its disadvantages, as the author himself 
is ready to admit; but it would be ungracious to criticise Dr Kettle for not 
performing what he never set out to perform. His book is not a history of 
the English novel over the last eighty years, and there is the danger that 
by concentrating our gaze so closely on a few individual trees we may miss 
the broader expanse of the wood. But so long as we realise the danger 
perhaps no great harm is done. 


In 1882 William Archer published his memorable English Dramatists 
of Today. As we look back at it the chief thing that strikes us is that 
so many of the playwrights who were then considered important and 
significant figures are now little more than names, and of historical or 
academic interest only. J. C. Trewin, taking his cue from Archer, has 
attempted in Dramatistst of Today (The Staples Press, 16/—) to do for 
our own generation what his predecessor did for the late Victorian age, 
‘though,’ he writes, ‘I shall be surprised if a dozen of the chosen names 


in the present book are not better known seventy years from now than 


most of Archer’s choices are today.’ Following Archer's example, he starts 
with a brief glance at the dramatists of yesterday (those from Pinero to 
Granville Barker), he then goes on to select what he considers the most 
significant dramatists of today, discussing them one by one, and finally 
he gives a prophetic glance into the future. Mr Trewin is a man of the 
theatre and a dramatic critic, and it is from the point of view of a man of 
the theatre that he writes, not from that of the academic student of drama. 


~ What he has to say is said concisely and is always very much to the point. 


There are a number of excellent illustrations, and selected play-lists are 
added for each of the chosen writers. Altogether this is a useful guide 
to the modern British theatre. 


The year’s obituary includes Sir Edward Marsh (Jan. 13), Aleyn Lyell 
Reade, well known for his Johnsonian Gleanings (March 28) and R, Ellis 
Roberts, essayist and critic (October 5). All had made distinctive 
contributions to English scholarship and criticism. 


Sheffield. Freperick T. Woon. 
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Points of Modern English Syntax 
Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXV, No. 5, October 1954 


79. The names of the seasons: when used in a general sense, that is to say, 
without reference to a particular year, are found with and without the 


definite article, as illustrated in our quotations. The use or non-use of — 
the article is, of course, hardly ever conscious or deliberate: at one moment 


a man may say We play cricket in summer and the next We play football 


in the winter. Yet the grammarian is not justified in attributing this varying 


usage to the unpredictable vagaries of individual taste. If the use of 
syntactic forms were arbitrary, the grammarian would have to give up 
his studies, for where there is no causality, there can be no subject of 
enquiry. A divided practice points to a distinctive principle, even though 
speakers may be totally unaware of any. In the case under discussion it 
is, fortunately, not difficult. to find several determining factors. 

The use of the classifying article suggests that the speaker looks upon 
the season in its merely chronological aspect, as a division of the year 
(the latter noun to be taken in its generic sense, of course). The man 
who says We play football in the winter uses the article because he looks 
upon the winter as a part of the year, just as we say [ work best in the 
morning or The afternoon is the best time for shopping because morning 
and afternoon are taken as periods in the day. 

No article is found on the other hand: 

a. ‘when we are thinking of those things which we associate with the 
season, such as weather, temperature, the appearance of the countryside, etc. 
Thus in speaking of the spell of warm sunny weather we are enjoying just 
now (mid-October 1954) we should say It is almost like summer.’ (Dr. 
Wood.) 

b. when the name of the season is felt to be a proper name (evidently as 
a result of some process of personification). This is the view held by 
Jespersen (Mn. E. Gr. Vol. VII 15.35). In favour of it may be adduced 
the fact that poets sometimes write the names of the seasons with capitals: 


If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 


When Winter had gone and the Spring came back, 
The Sensitive Plant was a leafless wreck. 


I dreamt there would be Spring no more. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, LXVIII. 


c. when the seasons are looked upon as recurrent phenomena, independent 
of the year. In Point 73, under c. (E. Sts. XXXV, February 1954) we 
have tried to show that phenomena occurring periodically or apprehended 
as such, take no definite article. This theory has the advantage of bringing 
the absence of the classifying article before the names of seasons into line 
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with its non-use before other nouns denoting periodic occurrences, such 
as the names of meals (Dinner is at six; We'll meet at breakfast, then) and 
of others which, owing to the institutional character of the ideas in question, 
suggest regular recurrence: Term is drawing to a close again; I'll attend 
to you in break; Hall is usually a dreary occasion in my college; After Mass 
she immediately went home. The view here set forth seems to be shared 
by Professor Paul Christophersen, who on page 183 of his doctoral thesis 
The Articles remarks: ‘The names of seasons and the main divisions of 
the day, when used in zero-form (Jespersen’s term for the absence of the 
articles, E.) reflect a conception of the genus as a single individual 
periodically returning. 

The matter is not of great practical importance; this may explain why 
most grammarians are content to signalize the twofold usage without 
attempting to account for it. The speech situation is nearly always such 
that it is possible to look upon a season indifferently as a part of the year 
or a recurrent phenomenon, as a class noun or a proper name. Apart from 
the case mentioned under a, where an article is impossible, we may therefore 
expect, and do actually find, a practice so varying that it impresses one 
as arbitrary. But in reality the use or non-use of the article is determined 
by factors like the above, which are none the less operative for being 
wholly unconscious. And although the speech situation nearly always 
allows much latitude, there are cases where only one construction seems 
possible. Thus in our opinion no article could be used in a sentence like 
Spring has come round again, because the nature of the predicate makes 
it unavoidable to look upon the season as a recurrent phenomenon and 
the use of the would suggest that there is more than one spring in the 
year. We may compare Christmas comes but once a year, where an 
article is likewise. impossible, either because we want to suggest the 
festivities attending the season or the religious associations connected with 
it (case a), or because Christmas is felt to be a proper name, much like 
New Year's Eve and Twelfth Night (b), or because the meaning of the 
sentence is concerned with the periodicity of the feast {c). 2 but; as 
Dr. Wood observes, it is quite possible to say She always spent the 
Christmas with her parents; in this case we take the noun in its chronological 
sense, something like ‘the period from December 24th to December 27th’. 


80. We have more than once pointed out that the attributive, defining 
genitive, in as far as it forms part of the structure of living English — 
hence not in fossils like our journey’s end — differs from the construction 
with an of-adjunct in representing the person denoted by the genitive as” 
being the origin of some activity or the centre of some occurrence. Thus 
my father’s school is the construction that represents the father as having 
some function with regard to the school, hence in cases where the 
implication is: my father is (was) headmaster, master, member of the 
Board, pupil, architect, etc. in or of that school, so that the sentence 
specifies the relation of the father to the school, whereas the construction 
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with an of-adjunct suggests a connexion between the school and the father. — 
This distinction is clearest in the case of noun-genitives; we are not — 

prepared always to uphold it with the genitives of the personal pronouns, 

ie. the possessives, although even here the difference is sometimes so 


clearly marked as to be startling. Thus in case of my death suggests 


‘when I die’, but you'll be the death of me means ‘you will kill me’. His 


sight is not what it used to be and I can’t bear the sight of him differ ina 


parallel way: in the former case the person is represented as a man who 
sees, in the latter as one who is seen. 

The group of with a personal pronoun, as illustrated in our quotations, 
represents the person as an object of observation, study or psychological 
interpretation. It is found chiefly, though not exclusively, with nouns 
denoting one’s personal appearance, or, as Dr. Wood happily puts it, 
expressing a quality that is perceived or thought of in terms of material 
evidence or manifestation. A few quotations may be welcome. 


The look of him went somehow against the watcher’s inclination. Stevenson, Jekgll 
and Hyde, p. 23. 


The Kindergarten.. whither he followed Miss Marrow, wondering at the size and 
ugliness of her. Compton Mackenzie, Sinister Street, p. 35. 


Arminius Wingrove was the name of him. Snaith, Principal Girl, p. 44. 


As Mr. P. N. van Wageningen, of Leeuwarden, remarks, the qualities are 
usually such as arouse the observer's antipathy. In the case of things, 
we would like to add, also such as strike him as unusual, fill him with 
wonder or admiration, etc. Thus in referring to an enormous liner we 
would exclaim ‘Look at the size of her’. The emotional character of the 
construction is clearly brought out by the fact that if the size was held 
to explain something, we would only use the construction with the 
possessive. If, for instance, a man expressed his surprise or indignation 
that a ship should have run aground in the mouth of a river, we would say 
in explanation “Ah, but look at her size’. Dr. Wood makes a similar 
remark with regard to big apples: ‘Look at the size of them’ in admiration; 
but non-emotionally, factually: “They were sorted into different baskets 
according to their size’. 

Dr. Wood points out another interesting feature of the construction. 
‘I think it will be found that the of-construction is used only when the 
characteristic in question is one that can be appreciated through one of the 
five physical senses, and can, therefore, in a way be objectivized. So the 
quotation has his reticence, not the reticence of him, and we should also 
say his humour, his sarcasm, not the humour of him, the sarcasm of him. 
Again, if we are to use the of-construction, the characteristic must be one. 
that is purely physical and external, not one in which the external 


appearance denotes a psychological, mental or moral characteristic. So 


though we can say “the haggard look of him’, I am doubtful whether we 
should say “the cruel look of him” or “the cheerful look of him’”.’ 
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_ The expression for the life of me does not allow of the interpretation 
_ given above. It has become something of a formula and must probably be 
explained as coined on the pattern of and as a counterpart to (you'll be) 
the death of me. 

Query: why is it not for the life of me but on the other hand not on 
your life? 

(To be continued) 


Haarlem. P. A. ERADES. 


Brief Mention 


A Guide to Chaucer’s Pronunciation. By HELGE KOKERITZ. 
Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell. New Haven, Connecticut: 
Whitlock’s Inc. 1954. 32 pp. Sw. Kr. 4,50. 


Professor Kékeritz has written a clear and dependable guide to the pronunciation of 
_ Chaucer, which will be useful to teachers and students. A succinct but lucid description 
of the sound-system and its relation to the spelling is followed by transcriptions of nine 
selected passages. A 10” long-playing record spoken by himself is being issued 
simultaneously. — Z. 


H. VinterBerc & C. A. Bopersen: Dansk-Engelsk Ordbog. 
A-M. xv + 936 pp. Kobenhavn: Gyldendalske Boghandel. 1954. 


This imposing Danish-English Dictionary, of which the first half has recently appeared, 
has been about thirty years in the making. The editors, supported at different times by 
__H, J. Uldall and B. Kjerulff Nielsen, have been assisted by a team of specialists in many 
fields as well as by several dozens of voluntary contributors. The result makes a very 
* favourable impression, both as regards the contents of the articles and the typographical 
presentation. It speaks well for the interest in the study of English in Denmark that the 
compilation and publication of such an elaborate dictionary should have been possible. 
We hope that the editors will soon have the satisfaction of seeing their work 


completed. — Z. 


On the Four Quartets of T. S. Eliot. Anon. With a 
Foreword by Roy CAMPBELL. London: Vincent Stuart, 1953. 


Pp. 64. 10/6. 


‘The present essay is meant as an interpretation; it is not a literary critical essay, but 
a guide to the inner meaning of an incomparable poem and it is intended to encourage 
readers of T. S. Eliot to undertake the exploration for themselves.’ (Introduction, p. 9.) 
The author, who prefers to remain anonymous, considers the Four Quarfets as a ‘manual 
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of the spiritual life’ (p. 9). Since the poems deal with ‘time as a form of consciousness, 
or the human consciousness in time, and the path of liberation from time by growing into 


new dimensions’ (p. 10), he begins by reminding us of what is meant by time as the 
fourth dimension (p. 12); from this he goes on to speculate on what four-dimensional 
vision may be. — : 

From this unusual starting-point the reader may expect a different approach to the 
poems from that found in other essays. On the whole, however, the commentary agrees 
with interpretations given by earlier critics; it differs mainly in being more general. 
Since this is not a detailed exegesis, many points are left for the reader to solve, and 


some of the difficulties are passed over silently?. Yet the reader may find many of the 
remarks helpful?; on other occasions, he may choose to differ, though he will 


find it difficult to take issue with the author, because he will not find how the inter- 
pretation put forward has been arrived at*. Sometimes he may also wonder what 
exactly the author means, for the paraphrase is apt to require explanation as much as the 
poem does 5, 

The essay hardly needs Roy Campbell’s Foreword to recommend itself to the general 
reader; on the contrary, Campbell’s abuse of literary criticism in England — rather 
indiscriminate, I daresay — is apt to raise our hopes too high and thus to make us feel 
disappointed afterwards. The anonymous writer, one is glad to note, is more modest 
in his claims; he is content to give ‘no more than “hints and guesses” in the hope that 
they, on the reader’s part, will be followed by the hints and guesses of his own discoveries’ 
(p. 9). As such the essay is valuable as a general introduction to the Quartets. 


Liége. IRENE SIMON. 
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